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PREFACE 


'  During  the  Fall  of  1971,  Immaculate  Heart  College  and  the  Regional 
Oral  History  Office  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  announced  a  joint  oral  history  project  on  Women  in  Politics. 
Plans  called  for  tape  recording  the  experiences  of  Southern  California 
women  who  were  currently  serving  in  elective  or  appointive  offices,  or 
who  had  years  of  active  association  with  their  political  parties; 
interviewing  to  be  done  by  students  at  Immaculate  Heart  College. 

Women  represent  only  a  minor  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  office 
holders  in  California;  in  party  politics  they  serve  more  frequently  in 
clerical  staff  positions  than  as  policy  makers.  The  plan  of  the  project 
called  for  interviewing  women  in  taping  sessions  lasting  from  one  to  two 
hours  in  order  to  learn,  at  first  hand,  what  factors  in  their  backgrounds 
contributed  to  their  interest  in  politics,  what  kinds  of  prejudice  they 
may  have  encountered  campaigning  and  working  in  public  office,  their 
methods  of  functioning  in  the  political  arena,  and  their  responses  to 
their  dual  roles  as  housewives  and  political  activists. 

Mrs,  Malca  Chall,  staff  interviewer  of  the  Berkeley  Regional  Oral _ 
History  Office,  and  Dr.  Knox  Mellon,  Director  of  the  Immaculate  Heart 
College  Oral  History  Office,  coordinated  the  project.   Interviewing 
vas  done  by  students  enrolled  at  Immaculate  Heart  College  in  a  special 
class  on  Training  and  Techniques  of  Oral  History,  with  academic  emphasis 
on  state  and  local  politics.  Under  Professor  Mellon's  guidance  a 
similar  class,  in  1971,  recorded  approximately  130  research  interviews 
on  working  women  in  Southern  California. 

Letters  were  sent  to  prospective  interviewees  describing  the  nature 
of  the  project  and  asking  for  their  participation.  Favorable  respondees 
were  then  contacted  by  students  assigned  to  do  the  interviewing,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  time  and  place  of  the  taped  interviews.  Upon 
completion  of  an  interview,  tapes  were  sent  to  Berkeley  for  transcription, 
and  then  returned  to  Immaculate  Heart  College  for  editing.   These 
transcripts  have  been  placed  in  The  Bancroft  Library  and  the  Immaculate 
Heart  College  Library  for  research  use. 

At  this  time  of  increasing  interest  in  the  roles  of  women  in 
American  life,  little  factual  material  is  available  on  the  experiences 
of- those  who  have  been  actively  involved  in  politics.   It  is  expected 
that  this  proje  ~t  x?ill  begin  to  fill  this  void  by  providing  needed 
resource  material  for  scholars  and  writers  who  seek  to  understand  why 
-so  few  women  are  leaders  in  public  affairs. 


The  project  presented  certain  questions  in  that  students  were  being 
used  as  interviewers  instead  of  trained  professionals.   After  examining 
the  finished  interviews  both.  Mrs.  Chall  and  Dr.  Mellon  felt  that  whereas 
the  transcripts  were  not  always  of  uniform  high  quality,  they  were, 
nonetheless,  of  sufficient  quality  to  warrant  preparing  them  for  use  by 
other  researchers.  The  general  consensus  seems  to  be  that  students 
could  indeed  be  utilized  in  such  a  project  if  well  trained  in  oral 
history  techniques  and  sufficiently  motivated  to  pursue  their  projects 
through  to  completion.  The  response  of  women  interviewed  by  student 
interviewers  was  almost  universally  favorable. 
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MURRILL:     What  responsibilities  are  entailed  in  your  position  as  school 
board  member? 

EVANS:         As  a  school  board  member,    legally,  we  are  to  set  the  policies 

for  the  district.     This  we  do  with  the  aid  of  professional  staff, 
not  on  our  own  thinking  at  all  times.     We  either  concur  or 
disagree  with  recommendations  of  professional  people  and  eventually 
set  the  policies.     Much  of   this  is  done  by  the  professional 
people  as  suggestions   to  us;    then  we  come  through. 

Technically,  we  are   the  body  that  must  authorize  all 
expenditures  in  the  district.     We  must  also  hire  all  employees 
and  likewise   fire  all  employees  if   there  are  any.     But  this  is 
really — we  don't  conduct  interviews  in  hiring  employees,   except 
for  top  district  personnel,    and  we  don't  involve  ourselves 
much  in  this.      It  is  merely  a  formality  that  we  go  thvtmgh 
legally  in  our  minutes  and  is   done  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
staff  in  most  cases. 

As  school  board  members,  we  are  supposed  to  be  Reflecting 
the  laymen's  views  as   to  their  desires  as   to  how  the  school  district 
should  be  run. 

M:  How  many  members  are  on  your  school  board? 
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E:       Our  school  board  has  seven  members;  five  are  men  and  two  are 

women. 

M:  When  were  you  first  elected  to  this  office? 

E:  I  was  elected  just  about  four  years  ago;    I'm  completing  my 

first  term  (It  will  be   completed  at  the  end  of  June),    and  I 

In  the  last  month 
have  just/been  re-elected  to  a  second  term. 

M:  How  much  longer  is  your  tern  then? 

E:  As  Just  stated,    the  present  term  ends  in  June,    and  would  then 

be  for  another  four  years,    the  next  term. 
M:  Had  you  ever  held  any  stellar  positions  before  you  were  elected 

to  school  board? 
E:  Not  really  similar  at  all;   many  positions  involved  in  organizations 

but  nothing  like  this. 

M:  Is  your  school  board  districted  or  did  you  run  at-large? 

E:  Our  district  is  made  up  of  seven  trustee  areas,    and  the  people 

who  run  for  positions  must  live  within  some  of  these  in  order  to 

insure  geographical  distribution  of  its  members,  but  we're  all 

elected  at   large. 
M:  The  first  time  you  ran  for  school  board,  what  kind  of   competition 

did  you  have? 
E:  There  were  four  of  five  of  us  running,    and  the  individual  who  was 

retiring  from  the  trustee  area  #7  that  I  represent — was  running 
from — had  served  for  sixteen  years.     So  the  field  was  wide  open 

for  the  election,    and  there  was  a  field  of  five. 

One  man  withdrew  early  in  the  campaign.     Only  two  of  us 

actually  campaigned  actively. 
M:  Was  it  a  close  campaign? 
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H:  It  was   a  hard-fought  campaign,  but  the  results  were  not  particularly 

close.     I  won  by  about  a  seventy  percent  vote. 

M:  In  what  area  did  you  receive  most  of  your  votes? 

E:  With  the  seventy  percent  vote,   it's  obvious   that  most  of   the 

areas  voted  for  me.     There  were  only  three  polling  places  in 
the  community  where  I  did  not  receive  the  majority  of  the  votes, 
and  those  were  very  close  areas — one  of  them  by  seven  votes,   another 
by  twenty  votes.      I   think  that  was  about  it.      In  the  rest  of  the 
community,    I  got  votes   rather  easily. 

M:  How  did  you  raise  money  for  your  campaign? 

E:  Tills  is   a  question  that  all  candidates  have  to  face  when  they 

make  the  decision  whether  they  will  run.     But  when  I  was  first 
approached  by  a  group  of  people  who  knew  me  quite  well  and  asked 
if  I  would  consider  running  for  school  board,    they  laid  it  right 
plain  before  me,    that  the  responsibility  would  have  to  be  mine, 
and  possibly  out  of  my  personal  pocket;    that  they  would  contact 
people  who  were  known  contributors  to  elections  and  so  forth — 
candidates — but  they  would  not  guarantee  me  any  money. 

Ultimately,    as  it  worked  out,   my  personal  friends  in  the 
church,    and  people  I'd  worked  with  in  the  school  gave  me  nearly 
all  the  money  I   used  that  was  through  contributions,    and  I  paid 
about  fifty  percent  of  the  expenses  of  my  first  campaign. 

M:  What  is   the  fivernge  cost  of  running  a  campaign? 

E:  Well,   I  think   that  it  depends   on  what  your  competition  is   and 

how  badly  you  want  the  election.     If  you  file  a  statement  of 
qualifications  in  the  ballot — the  last   time,   Just  a  month  ago, 
that  statement  would  have  cost  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
to  have  been  printed  and  distributed  to  all  of  the  voters. 
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E:  I  was  prepared  to  do  that  if  necessary,   if  I  had  serious 

competition.     I  did  not;    I  only  had  one  person  running  against 
me   that  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  viable  candidate.     So  I 
did  not  go  that  route. 

In  both  cases,   I  spent  six  hundred  to  six  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars   for  the  campaign,  but  using  entirely  different 
routes  with  the  expenses . 

M:  Do  you  think    that  a  woman  will  have  more  difficulty  raising 

money  than  a  man? 

E:  If  they're  going  into  a  campaign  that  requires  great  amounts 

of  money.      School  board  elections  don't  really  entail  that  much; 
most  people  wouldn't  spend  over  two  thousand.     It's  a  non- 
salaried  post,    and  they  wouldn't  spend  too  much. 

If  you  were  going  for  something  that  was  much  more 
involved,    I  personally  think  that  perhaps  a  woman  would  have 
a  little  more  difficulty  raising  money.      In  my  case,    I  didnnot 
find  it  so;    I  think  that  people,    their  personal  opinion  of  me, 
whether  they  were  men  or  women,  was  such  that  they  were  willing 

to  contribute  to  me  just  as  freely  as  they  would  a  man,   and 

-r° 
n  A 
more  freely   than  they  would  have  a  good  many  men. 

M:  How  did  you  meet  your  constituency? 

E:  As  I   talb»<f  to  you,   I'm  going  to  talk  about  both  campaigns  because 

they  were  run  very  differently,   and  I  think  the  more  interesting 

campaign  was  the  one  four  years  ago. 

In  that  particular  case,   I  knew  a  good  many  people  in  town, 

and  that's  one  of  the  reasons   that  I  was  elected  by  the  margin  that 

I  was.     Many  people  already  were  ready  to  work  for  me.     I  did  hold 
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E:  a  few  coffees,   so  to  speak,   in  homes.     But   this  didn't  give 

me  exposure  to  more  than  a  hundred,    a  hundred  and  fifty  people 
all  tolled,    through  these  coffees. 

Most  of  the  people  that  I  met  were  just  people  that  I 
already  knew  and  who  came  to  me  and  volunteered  services  and 
so  forth.     But  there  was  not  contact  with  any  place  near  the 
majority  of  the  citizenry  at  the  time — not  personal  contact, 
that  is. 

M:  Did  you  write  your  own  speeches? 

E:  Yes. 

H:  Did  you  have  any  kind  of  a  manager? 

E:  In  my  first  campaign,   I  was   a  novice  at  this  sort  of  thing,    and 

I  met  with  people  who  had  had  a  little  more  experience  than  I 
had  to  decide  what  should  be  done.     There  was   an  individual  who, 
by  title,    accepted  the  responsibility  of  being  manager  in  order 
that  funds   for  the  campaign  could  be  directed  to  him  if  necessary. 

Actually,   very  little  work  was  done  by  him.     Contrary  to 
what  most  people  do,   I  even  booked  my  own  coffees   and  so  forth 
because  I  thought  there  was  no  need  going  through  a  third  person. 
I  knew  how  to  handle  it  pretty  well. 

In  this   last  campaign,    I  did  not  have  a  manager. 

M:  What  issues   did  you  focus  on  in  your  first  campaign? 

E:  I  believe  that  the  main  issue  that  I  used  there  was  to  maintain 

the  same  philosophy  as  then  existed  in  the  school  district.     We 
are  a  well-established  district  without  a  great  deal  of   contro 
versy,    and  most  of  the  people  are  favorable  toward  the  way  the 
schools  are  being  run.     In  order  to  be  elected,   it  was  important 
that  I  should  portray  the  image  of  being  one  who  would  carry  on 
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8:  as  it  was  done;    this  was   the  main  thing  that  I  focused  on  in 

that  case. 

There  was  some  controversy  at  that  time  over  whether  sex 
education  should  be  introduced  in  the  schools,   and  some  of  those 
things.     They  didn't  become  major  issues  of   the  campaign.     It  was 
basically,   "Do  we  want  a  change,   or  do  we  want  to  follow  through 
where  we  are?"     I  had  the  endorsement  of   the  outgoing — the 
re  tiring— tr us  tee . 

M:  Was  there  any  obvious  hostility  between  any  of  the  candidates? 

E:  Not  ibvious.      I'm  sure,  when  you  talk  of  hostility,    that  there 

are  many  degrees.      I'm  sure  that  there  were  strong  feelings, 
but  no  hostility. 

H:  Do  you  think  there's  a  differences  between  the  way  women 

campaign  and  men  campaign? 

£:  Again,   it's  basically  a  matter  of   the  individual.     But  speaking 

in  general  terms,   I  would  think  that  a  woman  probably  feels   that 
she  must  be  more  thoroughly  prepared  than  a  man.     By  nature 
maybe  this  comes,    and  maybe  by  the  fact  that  it  isn't  as 
acceptable,   or  hasn't  been  as  acceptable  for  a  woman  to  run;    the 
woman  feels  that  she  must  understand  the  issues,    understand  the 
situation  and  spend  more   time  preparing  herself  in  order  that 
she  doesn't  get  a  bad  image,   just  for  the  fact  that  she's  a  woman. 
She  prpbably  plans  more  carefully. 

In  the  last  campaign  that  has  just  concluded,   I  know  that 
I  personally  was  much  more  involved  in  planning  campaigns   than 
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E:  any  of  the  men  were  in  actual  work,   even  though  my  seat  was 

really  not  very  much  In  danger.     Some  of  my  fellow  board  members 
were,  whom  I  felt  very  strongly  about  being  retained. 

M:  Have  you  ever  regretted  running  for  school  board? 

E:  Only  temporarily,   and  there  are  moments.      I   think  any  person 

who   thinks  strongly  about  issues  or  feels  strongly  about  issues 
or  has   a  deep   feeling  of  responsibility  must  take  a  stand 
on  a  certain  issues.     Whan  one  does   take  a  stand,    then 
controversy  develops.     There  are  moments  when  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  in  the  public  eye  and  not  appreciated  for  the 
stand  you've  taken. 

M:  What  qualifications  in  your  background  did  you  emphasize  in 

your  campaign? 

E:  I  think  that  one  thing  that  I  played  up  considerably  was  the 

fact  that  I  had  been  involved  in  schools   for  many  years. 
Professionally,   I  am  an  elementary  school  teacher,    and  I  had 
had  some  degree  of  experience  in  teaching  in  all  levels  of 
education,   kindergarten  through  college. 

I'm  not  meaning   to  say  that  I  had  had  a  great  amouttk  of 
exposure  to  all  of   these  fields,   but  I  had  had  exposure, 
kindergarten  through  college,    and  so  I  understood  the  full 
spectrum  of  education. 

When  I  no  longer  was  teaching,   I  became  very  active  in 
the  parent  organizations  of  schools.      In  the  campaign,   I  made 
it  very  clear  to  people  that  I  had  been  involved;   I  wasn't  a 
person  who  just  now  wanted  to  become  involved. 
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E:          For  instance,  I  had  served  as  a  committee  member  or  as  an 

officer  of  five  parent  organizations  In  our  district  before  I  got 
this  office.  I  had  served  as  president  for  two  years  at  one  junior 
high  school  Immediately  before  I  sought  this  office,  and  It  was 
the  people  I  worked  with  there  who  really  encouraged  me  to  run; 
they  knew  me  and  knew  the  kind  of  service  that  I  gave. 

I  had  served  as  the  vice-president  of  a  parent  steering  committee 
of  a  high  school  In  the  year  Immediately  before  I  ran.  I  had  been 
elected  and  installed  as  the  president  of  an  elementary  district,  but 
because  I  moved  and  changed  residences,  I  did  not  serve  through  that 
entire  term.  But  there  were  five  different  schools  that  I  had  been 
involved  with  which  made  people  know  me  and  realize  the  kind  of 
person  I  was. 

Then  I  tried  to  tell  people  or  help  people  understand  that  1 
was  an  organized  person,  I  was  a  person  who  was  willing  to  listen, 
a  person  who  would  try  to  get  the  facts  on  all  issues  and  then  make 
decisions  only  after  gathering  facts.  These  were  the  characteristics 
I  felt  that  a  person  needed  to  have  to  represent  the  community, 
and  I  played  those  up  quite  a  bit. 

M:      Do  you  think  that  your  parents  influenced  you  in  your  attitudes 
towards  public  office? 

E:      Very  definitely.  I  come  from  a  family  that  has  always  been  involved 
in  the  communities.  My  father  was  a  school  board  president  for 
twenty-nine  years.  I  have  another  sister  serving  on  a  school  board; 
I  have  a  brother  who  has  been  on  a  school  board.  In  fact,  there  isn't 
one  member  of  my  immediate  family  who  has  not  served  their  community 
in  some  way  or  another — not  always  elected  positions,  but  in  positions 
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E:      of  great  responsibility  to  the  community. 

I  was  raised  with  the  feeling  that  one  should  serve  their 
community  and  should  serve  their  fellow-men.   Because  of  this 
and  because  of  the  fact  that  as  a  child,  even  though  I  was  reared 
in  Mexico,  in  the  community  there,  my  parents  made  me  have  a  desire 
for  a  good  education  and  do  everything  in  my  power  to  help  other 
people  attain  that  same  opportunity.  So  1  guess  this  has  always 
been  with  me — like  feeling  that  I  should  serve  in  some  way  or  another. 

M:      What  is  your  educational  background? 

E:      I  have  a  degree  in  elementary  «K«>ation,  as  indicated.  1  think 
in  the  previous  question  I  covered  the  fact  that  1  had  some 
teaching  experience. 

M:      What  civic  groups  are  you  a  member  of? 

E:      Not  too  many  really  civic  groups.  1  participate  actively  in  my 

church  activities;  I  have  always  been  involved  with  school  groups. 
My  husband  is  a  local  physician  and  I  have  served  in  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  to  the  Orange  County  Medical  Association  in  capacities 
including  elected  offices.  But  I  hvve  not  joined  many  of  the  civic 
groups,  so  to  speak. 

1  have  served  as  community  ffeart  fund  chairman  and  things  of 
this  sort  and  had  considerably  organizational  background  through 
church  and  civic  work,  but  not  through  civic  groups. 

M:      Are  there  any  qualifications  that  you  found  you  were  lacking  upon 
taking  public  office? 

E:      Oh  my,  yes.  I  think  that  I  felt  extremely  inadequate  about  the  whole 

thing.  But  as  I  have  served,  I  don't  feel  that  I  am  any  less  qualified 
than  other  people.  Sometimes  it  becomes  rather  awesome. 
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E:      or  something  of  that  sort,  I  make  sure  that  I  am  there  because  I 

feel  there  should  be  school  board  representation  when  we're  invited. 

And  so  I've  put  M  more  actual  hours  than  most  members  of  the  board 

do. 

I  feel  that  sometimes — not  always — I  put  more  time  into  the 

actual  studying  of  matters.  When  there  are  controversies,  I  very 

definitely  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  getting  all  of  the  sides 

of  the  issue  and  so  forth. 

M:  How  many  hours  do  you  put  into  school  board  work  in  a  week? 

E:  I'd  say  that  it's  probably  twenty  to  twenty-five  hours,   it  averages. 

The  job  doesn't  require  that  much  work;  you  get  by  with  much  less. 

But  I  personally  devote  about  that  much  time  because  there  is 

some  kind  of  a  law  that  says  you  expand  your  activities  to  occupy 

what  time  you  have  available;    I   think  that's  kind  of  what  it  is. 

I  spend  more  time  than  many  people  do. 
M:  Are  the  demands  on  you  greateer  than  the  demands  on  male  school 

board  members? 
E:  Yes,  because  I'm  more  available,    and  people  know  that  they  can  call 

me  and  not  disturb  me  at  a  job.     As  I  explained  a  moment  ago,  very 

often  I  go  places  and  do  things  that  the  men  cannot  do  because 

they're  tied  down  to  their  jobs. 
M:  How  often  does  the  board  meet? 

E:  The  board  meets  twice  a  month  regularly  for  their  scheduled  board 

meetings. 

M:      Do  you  generally  side  with  any  other  individuals  on  the  board? 
E:      No.  Our  board  is  an  interesting  board.  There  are  a  few  people  that 

you  can  pretty  much  determine  what  their  reaction  will  be  to  most 
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E:  Issues;  most  of  us,  you  can't  really  determine  what  we'll  do.     Where 

there's  a  real  controversy,   I  would  most  likely  vote  with  the  same 
idea  that  some  other  members  of  the  board,  but  it  isn't  consistent. 

M:  As  you  acquire  more  community  identity,   do  you  think  that  your 

political  role  becomes  iasier? 

E:  No.     It's  nice  to  know  more  people  when  they  come  to  meet  you,    and 

you  have  more  of  a  feeling  of  support  probably,  but  politically 
this  is  a  different  office  than  many  offices  because  of  the  nature 
of  it. 

M:  Does  your  board  generally  work  -'o~e  in  committees  or  as  a  unit? 

E:  Our  boadd  has  some  committees  but  no  information  or  no  decisions 

are  made  there.     But  we  do  work  as   committees  in  order  to  get  to  be 
able  to  spend  longer  amounts  of  time  on  certain  things. 

For  instance,    I  serve  on  the  instructional  committee,   and  we 
meet  twice  a  month  for  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours  each  of  those 
times  and  delve  into  the  curriculum  and  many  prospective  courses 
and  things  like  this,    that  the  whole  board  would  not  take  time 
to  work  on. 

And  yet,    those  people  who  go  into  these  committees  talk  very 
freely  with  staff  and  teachers  who  come  to  us  about  how  we  feel 

A.  about  certain  things  and  how  we  feel  the  board  as  a  whole  would 

feel  and  make  suggestions  and  so  forth  so   that  when  the  issues 
come  before  the  entire  board,  nany  of  the  problems   that  might  be 
faced  at  that  time  have  already  been  Ironed  out.     Then  there  is 
further  discussion  before  the  entire  board. 

The  same  thing  is  true  on  the  building  committee  and 
with  the  transportation  committee.     Those  three  committees  are  the 
main  ones   that  we  work  with.     In  addition  to  that,    there  are  a 
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E:  number  of  groups  within  the  superintendent's — these  are  called 

superintendent's  committees.     Then  there  are  a  couple  of  citizens' 
committees  we  work  with. 

I  am  presently  on  the  inter-cultural  education  commission, 
where  we  meet  with  community  leaders,    and  I'm  one  of  the  school 
board  representatives   to  thkt.     There  we  try  to  solve  the  problems 
the  district  has  in  regards  to  cultural  matters,   in  regards  to 
all  races  and  more  specifically  to  the  Mexican- American  that  is 
the  major  minority  in  our  group. 

M:  At  public  meetings,   do  men  ever  seem  to  have  more  authority  than 

you  do? 

E:  No.     I  think  that  both  women  on  the  board  are  fairly  free  to  express 

their  opinions  and  oftentimes  give  the  impression  that  we're  better 
prepared  and  better  informed — at  least,   so  people  tell  us — because 
we  express  opinions  quite  freely  and  ask  many,  many  questions. 
But  the  men  do  not  come  through  with  any  greater  authority  at  all 
than  do  the  women. 

M:  Is  there  an  accepted  way  to  act  during  board  meetings  that  you  had 

to  learn? 

E:  Well,   I  think  that  one  has  to  become  aware  of   the  parliamentary 

procedures.     But  having  worked  in  the  organizations  I've  worked 
in,    this  was  not  strange  to  me.     You  have  to  become  accustomed  to 
the  manner  in  which  things  are  done;    this   takes  a  little  while. 
Basically,    the  meetings  are  conducted  according  to  parliamentary 
procedure,   and  this  is  normal  in  most  organizations. 

M:  Is  there  a  difference  in  the  decision-making  processes  of  men  and  women? 
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E:      Again,  it  depends  on  which  man  and  which  woman.  Speaking  in 

generalities,   I  think  that  the  woman  is  not  considered  quite  as 
logical  in  the  steps   on  thinking — jumps   to  the  conclusion  without 
going  through  all  the  steps.     But  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case 
with  me;   1  think  that  my  mind  is  just  as  logical,   and  maybe  more 
logical  and  a  little  faster  than  some  of  the  men  in  decision-making. 

M:  Have  you  ever  been  accused  of  being  over-emotional?in  board  proceedings? 

E:  No,  not  really  over-emotional.      I  have  one  problem  as  a  board  mBoaber, 

and  I  was  aware  of  this  before  I  decided  to  run  for  the  board  and  I 
knew  that  it  could  be  a  problem,    and  I  have  tried  to  overcome  it. 
That  is,  when  I  speak,    I  speak  with  somewhat  of  authority  in  my 
voice,   fairly  clearly,   fairly  distinctly;   there  have  been  people  who 
have  interpreted  this  basic  firmness  in  my  tone — which  is  my  normal 
way  of  speaking — as  meaning  that  I  was  angry  or  something  about 
an  issue,  when  I  want  to  make  a  point. 

I  have  to  be  fairly  careful  on  choosing  words   like  "It  seems 
to  me,"  or  "Don't  you  think  that,"  and  things  of  this  sort  so  that 
I  don't  come  through  seeming  overly  forceful  or  angry  in  my  manner. 

M:  How  do  you  keep  in  contact  with  your  constituents? 

E:  I  think  they  keep  in  contact  with  me.     We  don't  have  any  definite 

way  that  we  communicate  with  our  constituents  per  se.     The  district 
has  means  where  we  try  to  get  messages  out  to  parents  and  all. 

But  the  main  thing  I  have  done  as  an  individual — beaause  I   think 
it's  very  important  that  we  know  how  people  feel  about  bee  schools 
and  the  issues — I  personally  have  probably  put  forth  more  effort  than 
any  other  board  member  to  make  sure  that  the  public  knows   that  I  am 
approachable. 
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E:  Some  of  the  things  that  I  have  done,    for  instance:      right  after 

I  was  elected  and  had  not  yet  taken  my  seat  but  would  soon,   I  asked 
the  superintendent  of  schools  if  it  would  be  agreeable  with  him  that 
I  do  something  that  would  help  me  gain  a  good  rapport  with  the 
community  and  with   the  people  that  I  felt  were  the  people  who  could 
relay  to  me   the  feelings  of   the  community.     He  approved  of   this 
and  it  has  become  traditional. 

Each  year,   since  that  time,    I  have  invited  all  of  the  out 
going  and  all  of   the  new  incoming  presidents  of  parents'   groups 
to  my  home  for  a  luncheon.     They'll  be  here  tomorrow — eighty  of 
them.      I  have  further  invited  the  main  district  personnel  of   the 
staff  and  the  newspapers   to  come  to  my  home  when  we  have  a  luncheon — 
very  informal — where  people  can  sit  down  and  meet  other  people 
who  are  facing  similar  responsibilities  in  the  district. 

It  was  my  hope  that  through  this  kind  of  a  situation,   people 
would  at  least  know  me  and  feel  that  they  could  call  me  if  they 
needed  to  and  communicate  with  me,   and  likewise,    that  they  could 
communicate  with  district  personnel;   if  they  had  even  met   them, 
I  felt  that  they  would  be  more  confortable. 

This  is  just  one  of   the  examples  of   the   things   that  I  have 
done  to  help  my  constituency  feel  comfortable  in  coming  to  me,   and 
it  has  borne  its   fruits  because  I  receive  more  phone  calls  regarding 
more  matters   than  any  member  of   the  board. 

M:  Do  you  think  that  community  pressure  plays  an  important  role  in 

board  action? 

E:  I  think  that  anytime  that  large  numbers  of  people  or  organized  people 
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E:  come  before  any  body,   pressures  are  exerted.     The  important  thing 

that  the  board  tries   to  do  is   to  make  sure  that  the  other  side  of 
the  issue  is  well  understood  before  action  is  taken.     In  that  way, 
I  don't  feel  that  undue  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  boadd  through 
any  pressure  groups,  but  they  certainly  are  there. 

The  squeaking  wheel  gets   the  oil  in  most  cases.      Ittreally 
becomes  quite  important  that  an  individual  keep  their  sense  of 
balance  and  gather  all  of  the  facts  possible  before  making  a 
decision  and  not  individually  or  as  a  group  make  a  commitment  to 
any  one  group  until  they're  sure  this  is   the  way  to  go. 

M:  How  do  you  react  to  pressure  groups? 

E:  I   think  I've  basically  covered  that. 

M:  Okay.     Do  you  feel  you  can  be  more  effective  to  public  demand 

because  you're  a  woman? 

E:  Yes,   I  think  so.     I'm  more  available  and  I  encourage  people  to  invite 

me  to  meet  with  different  groups.     I  perhaps  have  more  speaking 
engagements   than  any  member  of   the  board  because  I  make  myself 
available  and  people  know  that  I'll  come  and  talk  with  them. 

M:  Do  men  react  differently  to  criticism  than  women? 

E:  None  of  us  like  it.     I  think  again  that  it's  an  individual  situation. 

I  don't  see  that  there's  any  basic  difference  on  our  board. 

M:  Do  you  have  any  children? 

E:  I  have  five  children,    ranging  in  age  from  twenty-one  to  seven. 

M:  How  has  your  school  board  position  affected  your  family  life? 

E:  Before  I   decided  to  run  for  the  school  board,    I  discussed  the  matter 

with  my  husband  first.     After  he  and  I  felt   that  it  was  possibly  the 
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i;  thing  to  do,  we  called  the  family  together  and  discussed  it  very 

frankly  with  the  children  and  helped  them  to  realize  that  there  would 
be  pressures  and  sometimes  situations  that  were  not  comfortable  for 
them,    and  that  their  mother  would  at  times  be  criticised  and  would 
not  always  be  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  people  that  they  might 
speak  to. 

But  the  family  as  a  whole  made  the  decision  that  we  were 
willigg  to  accepttthat  kind  of  situation  in  order  that  the  job   that 
needed  to  be  done   could  be  done.     The  family  has  been  very  supportive 
of  me. 

On  one  Occasion,   my  oldest  son,  who  was  in  a  student  body 
position  in  his  own  high  school  and  was  under  a  great  deal  of  pressure 
and  under  some  criticism  there,    came  home  to  me  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,    saying  "Mo»,    I  kind  of  understand  the  situation  that  you're 
going  through  and  I  admire  you  all  the  more  for  it." 

We've  had  a  good  relationship  with  the  family  and  extremely 
good  support.     Were  it  not  so,    the  family  could  not  be  held  together 
as  a  good  unit.     I  would  not  sacrifice  the  family  for  public  office. 
But  through  careful  working  together,  we  can  handle  both. 

M:  How  did  your  family  help  in  your  campaign? 

E:  Well,    the  children  all  have  many,   many  friends;    fortunately,    they're 

blessed  with  many  associates  and  lots  of  young  people  come  to  our 

helped 
home  through  them.     I'm  sure  that  our  children /ha  Ifr  influence  them, 

and  in  turn,    their  parents  were  influenced  by  their  children  having 
been  at  our  home  in  ways  that  were  good,  wholesome  ways.      In  that 
respect,    the  children  helped  because  of  their  friends. 
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E:  In  actual  work,   much  of   the  mechanical  things  like  assembling 

materials,    disseminating  and  distributing  door-to-door,    in  preparation 
for  mailing,   much  of   the  stamping  and  manual  work,    the  children  ha»e 
always — even  the  seven-year  old  has   done  a  great  deal  of  that  kind 
of  work  to  help  his  mother. 

But  that's  not  new  either;    they've  helped  me  in  all  of  my 
projects.     We  make  family  presets  out  of  most  of   these   things. 

M:  Has  your  family  assumed  more  responsibility  since  you've  takaa  office? 

E:  They  always   assumed  reasonable  amounts  of   responsibility  because  I 

have  been  an  involved  person.     Quite  frankly,   I   cay  Hay   that  if  I 
weren't  on  the  school  board,    I'd  probably  be  spending  almost  as  much 
time  doing  other  things.      I've  been  active  in  boy  scout  work  and  in 
church  work  and  in  youth  work  of  different  kinds. 

The  family  has  grown  up  with  the  idea  that  they  each  h-ate 

t  to  take  some  responsibility.      In  all  truthfulness,   I  can  probably  say 

that  I  have  maybe  a  degree  of  guilt  feeling  over  my  involvement  to 
the  extent  that  I  probably  don't  require  as  much  of  the  children  right 
now  as  I  did  at  one  time,   in  their  own  work  to  keep  up   their  end  of 
the  household. 

M:  Does  your  husband's  Job  ever  conflict  with  your  job? 

E:  Not  true  conflict.     There  are   times  when  we  both  can't  go  the  places 

we  would  like  to  go  because  ty  husband  has  his  professional  life  and 
he  also  is  president  of  a  local  service  organization  in  town;    occasionally 
there  are  conflicts  in  our  schedules  where  he  cannot  accompany  me  or  I 
cannot  accompany  him  when  it  would  be  desirable.     For  the  most  part, 

t  there  is  no  conflict. 
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M:  Are  you  dependent  on  your  husband  for  any  help  In  work  around  the 

house? 

E:  Fortunately,   I  have  a  husband  who  doesn't  resent  helping  me  when  there 

needs  to  be  help.     But  I  would  say  that  he  does  not  a  great  deal.     He's 
willing,   if  I  have  a  meeting  and  am  in  a  rush,    to  rinse  the  dishes  or 
something  of  that  sort,    and  he's  extremely  cooperative  on  the  rare 
occasions  that  I  have  an  early  mor&ing  meeting;   he  will  usually 
postpone  his  hospital  visits   until  noon  and  stay  with  the  seven-year-old 
boy  go  get  him  off  to  school  so  I  can  be  free.     My  husband  is  very 
understanding  and  cooperative  i     this   respect,  whihb  makes  my  job 
easier. 

M:  Has  serving  in  this  position  been  any  different  than  you'd  expected? 

E:  It's  more  time  consuming.     Then  again,   I  realize  that  I  put  more 

time  into  the  job  because  I   feel  a  responsibility  for  anything  I 
do  of  doing  it  well.     Before  1   decided  to  become  a  candidate,   I   talked 
to  people  to  find  out  about  how  much  time  it  would  take.     I  was  told 
that  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time  if  the  time  were  available, 
or  I  could  go  along  just  barely  attending  the  meetings.      I  have  chosen 
to  become  available  to  the  community  and  become  involved,    and  so  it 
does   thke  a  great  deal  more  time  than  I'd  anticipated. 

M:  Have  your  experiences  in  office  changed  any  of  your  feelings   about 

how  government  operates? 

E:  I   think  it's  given  me  an  appreciation  for  the  vastness  and  also  for 

the  situation  that  one  agaacy  is  placed  in  by  the  actions  of  other  groups. 
In  other  words,   as   a  school  board  member,   I  have  no  ability  to  control 
the  influx  of  population  due   to  housing  starts  and  things  of  that  sort 
in  the  district;   yet,    then  it  is  my  responsibility  to  see  that  schools 
are  built  and  so  forth. 
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E:  I   think  it  has  hade  me  become  much  more  aware  of  the  interaction 

of  different  agencies  and  perhaps  the  need  for  closer  cooperation 
between  them  than  I  was  ever  aware  of  before. 

M:  How  do  you  feel  about  women  entering  pribitics? 

E:  I  still  feel  that  basically  the  first  responsibility  of  a  woman 

is  in  the  home.      I   think  that  it  is  rare,    although  not  unheard  of, 
that  a  woman  would  really  truly  feel  fulfilled  without  the  home  and 
without  a  family.     But   this  is  an  individual  choice. 

I  think  that  women  who  are  organized  and  who  ha»e  the  proper 
qualities   can  mix  the  role  of  a  home  and  a  mother  with  political 
life.     They  must  be  careful  in  order  not  to  sacrifice  their  home. 

I  still  feel  that  the  family  has   the  first  priority  in  a  woman's  life. 

term  of 
M:  After  this  term  is  up,    are  you  going  to  seek  another/office? 

E:  That's   four  years   away,    and  I  think  we'll  have  to  wait  for  that  one. 

My  daughter,  who  is  an  eighth  grader,  was  just  asking  me  yesterday, 
"Mother,  you'll  still  be  on  the  board  to  give  me  my  diploma,  won't 
you?"     I  indicated  "yes,"  but  I   don't  know  whether  I   can  take  sixteen 
years   to  give  you  [laughter] 

M:  What  positions   do  you  thikk  particularly  prepare  a  woman  for  public 

office? 

E:  It  depends  on  which  public  office.     I'm  sure  that  there  are  certain 

characteristics  and  qualities   that  individuals  should  have  to  become 
leaders.     They  must  have  a  feeling  for  people,    they  must  be  organized, 
they  must  have  some  of  these  things. 

I   think  that,   except  in  cases  where  there's  a  machine,    so  to  speak, 
who  would  help  a  person  become  elected,    a  person  must  have  shown 
involvement  at  lower  levels  of  government,   so  to  speak — in  schools,    in 
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E:  community  groups,   in  church  and  endeavors  of   this  sort — so  people 

know  them  and  trust  them  and  deftire  them  to  be  their  leaders  in  order 
to  become  involved. 

11:  Do  you  resent  the  militancy  of  women's  liberation? 

E:  When  it  comes   to  militancy,   yes.     I  feel  that  it's  long  past  due 

that  women  should  be  paid  equally  for  equal  jobs  and  that  women  who 
are  qac&ified  should  be  given  the  ability  to  progress  as   they  do. 
But  I  do  resent  the  militancy  that  seems   to  be  breaking  down  the 
social  structure  of  society  that  to  me  seems  very,    very  important. 

I   think  that  God  intended  for  a  woman  to  be  closely  associated 
with  her  family,   especially  in  formative  years.      I   think  that  that 
role  was   taken  for  granted  in  biblical  times,    and  so  there's  very 
little  said  in  the  scriptures  in  the  Bible  about  what  a  woman's 
rote  should  be;    it  was  gaken  for  grVanted  that  it  should  be  with 
the   family. 

I  know  that  women  are  just  as  intelligent  and  just  as  qualified 
as  men  are   to  hold  many  Jobs.      I   don't  feel  that  merely  becaase  the 
role  has  been  for  a  woman  to  be  the  mother  than  she  needs   to  stay 
in  that  role  always.     But  I  do  resent  the  militant  *ho  would  want 
a  woman  to  give  up  many  of   the  things   that  I  cherish  as  a  woman — that 
is,    the  protection  of  a  husband,    the  willingness  of  him  to  earn  a 
living  for  me,    and  these  kinds   of  things.     I  hope  that  that  never 
is   done  away  with  because  I  feel  that  we  will  have  a  tremendous 
breakdown  in  society — even  worse  than  we  have  now — if  that's  achieved. 

M:  You've  already  answered  this  basically,  but  do  you  think  that  it  will 

ever  be  common  for  women  to  hold  top  government  offices  while  their 
husbands  are  at  home  taking  care  of  the  children? 
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E:  I  think  that  society  will  suffer  if  that  day  comes.      I  feel  that 

innately  the  role  of   the  woman  is  there.     Men  have  the  qualities  and 
can  step  in  and  do  these   things  when  it  becomes  necessary,   but  for 
society  as   a  whole,   I  don't  visualize  that  sort  of  thing. 
M:  Will  a  woman  ever  be  president  of  the  United  States? 

E:  If  she  is,   it  will  be  a  matter  of  chance  more  than  a  matter  of 

getting  there  because  she  has  pushed  her  way  to  the  top.     I   think 
that  I  would  not  say  that  a  woman  could  not  and  should  not,  because 
I  have  indicated  earlier  that  I   think  that  women  are  just  as   capable 
as  men  in  nearly  all  phases  of  work  if   they  are  given  the  exposure 
and  popportunity  in  those  sorts  of  things. 

However,  whan  I  stop  to  think  of  what  would  happen  if  a  woman 
were  president  of   the  United  States,    I  wonder  if  she  could  deals  as 
effectively  internationally;  maybe  domestically  it  could  be  accepted, 
but  the  rest  of  the  world  has  not  turned  to  the  woman's  movement 
as  much  as   the  United  States,    and  we're  highly  criticised  in  some 
countries  because  our  women  are  as  outgoing  as  they  are. 

I   feel  that  a  woman  would  have  more  difficulty  on  an  inter 
national  level  than  she  would  have  on  a  national  level.     Since  we 
are  no  longer  totally  nationally  oriented,    and  haven't  been  for 
years   and  years  and  years,    I  would  think  that  it  might  be  difficult. 

However,   if  the   chance  could  come  that  a  woman  would  be  nominated 
vice-president  of   the  United  States — and  you  know  that  always  means 
she  could  be  president — at  the  present  time,   I  doubt  if  she  would  be 
elected  for  siraatime  to  come.      It  would  depend  on  the  individual. 
I   don't  want  to  be   the  president.      [Laughter.] 

End  of  interview. 
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KAPLAN:  Would  you  please  describe  the  public  office  you  now  hold? 

GREENE:  I'm  president  of   the  Board  of  Education  in  Burbank. 

KAPLAN:  How  long  is  your  term? 

G:  Four  years. 

K:  Were  you  appointed  or  did  you  run  for  the  office? 

G:  I  ran  for  the  office. 

K:  Is  it  still  an  at-large  office? 

G:  Is  it  still  in  a  large  office? 

KA:  Do  you  still  run  at-large? 

G:  Yes,  you  do.     I'm  sorry.     Yes. 

K:  What  kind  of  competition  did  you  have? 

G:  I  had  some  men. 

K:  How  many  other  people  were  running?     Was  it  a  close  campaign? 

G:  I'm  very  fortunate.      I  really  won. 

K:  Where  did  you  receive  most  of  your  votes? 

G:  I  can't  tell  that;    they  came  from  all  over  the  city.      I  really 

don't  know  where  my  votes  came  from. 

K:  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of   the  coat  of  running  this  type  of  campaign? 

G:  In  Burbank,   it's  quite  low-key,    add  up  until  the  last   few  years 
we  haven't  had  to  spend  too  much  money.     We  were  real  fortunate; 

I   think  it  cost  me  under  five  hundred  dollars. 
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K:  That  was  your  personal  money? 

G:  I  had  most  of  it  given  me.     However,   since  I  ran  this  last 

election,   it  has   cost  quite  a  bit  more,    of  course. 

K:  Will  a  woman  have  more  difficulty  raising  money  than  a  man? 

G:  I  don't  know.     I   don't  think  that  a  woman,   if  she  wants  to  keep 

it  low-key,    really  goes  out  and  works  at  it  as  hard  as   a  man 
does.     But  my  money  just  appeared;   it  just   came. 

K:  How  did  you  meet  your  constituency? 

G:  We  had  quite  a  few  talking  groups  in  town.      I  was  asked  to  come 

and  speak  at  a  group  that  was  sponsored  by  the  Republican  Women, 
by  the  University  Women,  by  a  group  of  men  in  town  that  sponsored — 
an  all-city  group.     We  did  quite  a  bit  of   that,    and  then  I  did 
mailings.      Then  also  I  had  quite  a  few  coffee  hours. 

K:  Who  worked  in  your  campaign? 

G:  A  lot  of  good  friends. 

K:  Was  there  a  manager  of  your  campaign? 

G:  Not  really  out  in  public,  but  I  really  did  have  someone  that  helped 

me  and  oversaw  what  I  was  doing. 

K:  How  did  you  select  issues  on  which  to  focus  your  campaign? 

G:  Just  because  I  was  very  interested  in  education,   I  just  used  a 

woman's  point  of  view  and  the  fact  that  I  thought  they  needed  to 
have  a  woman  on  the  board  and  the  fact  that  I  thought  that  I  had 
the  background  for  it. 

K:  Was   there  any  hostility  between  any  of  the  candidates? 

G:  No,  not  really  out  in  public.     I  think  that  some  of   the  men  tried 

hard,   but  we  didn't  have  any  real  hard  issues. 

K:  How  did  you  reach  the  decision  to  run  for  board  of  education? 

G:  It  was  a  hard  decision  and  it   took  me  a  long  time  to  make  it. 
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G:  I  had  a  group  of  men  come  to  talk  to  me;    they  said  if  I'd  run  that 

they'd  help  me.     I  had  some  board  members   talk  to  me.      I  had  a 
lot  of  friends   talk  to  me,    and  I  had  some  teachers   talk  to  me, 
which  is  interesting.      Finally,    I  just  made   the  decision  to  do  it; 
it  wasn't  an  easy  one  to  make. 

K:  Have  you  ever  regretted  it? 

G:  No,   I  have  not. 

K:  Is  i*  the  kind  of  career  you  would  recommend  for  most  women? 

G:  It   depends  dn  if  you  have  the  background  for  it,    and  I  really 

felt  that  I  did.      I  felt  that  both  educationally  and  also  because 
of   the  work  that  I'd  done  in  the  community,    that  I  had  the 
background  for  it. 

I'd  been  president  of   the  Burbank  PTA  Council,    and  I'd 
spent  a  lot  of   time  visiting  board  of  education  meetings   and 
I  knew  what  was  going  to  be  expected  of  me,    and  I  felt  that  it 
was  the  thing  for  me  to  do.      I   don't  think  it's  the  thing  for 
all  women  to  do;    I   think  it  depends  on  whether  you  have  the 
feelings   for  it. 

K:  What  was  your  exact  background? 

G:  I   taught  school.     I  had  come  from  a  family  of  people  who  had  been 

interested  in  school.     My  father  was  a  high  school  principal. 
I  had  a  iot  of  friends  who  were  on  the  board  of  education  here 
and  other  places.      I  had  been  active  in  PTA;    I  had  been  active  in 
many,   many  community  things.      I  had  met  most  of  the  principals  in 
town;    I  had  met  the  administrators  and,    as  I  said,    I  had  met  a  lot 
of   the  teachers.      I  just  was   really  interested  and  I   thought  I  had 
the  background  for  it. 
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K:  Can  you  tell  me  something  about  your  education  in  college? 

G:  Yes.     I  went  five  years  to  the  University  of  Utah. 

K:  Five  years ! 

G:  Five  years.      [Laughter.] 

K:  That's  quite  a  background.     Are  you  or  were  you  a  member  of 

any  important  civic  groups? 

G:  I   think  I  was.      I'm  chairman  of  the  Burbank  Drug  Abuse  Council; 

I  belong  to  the  coordinating  council;    I'm  on  the  family  Service 
Board  of  Directors;    I  was  on  the  Ba«rd  of  Directors  of  Nova 
Opportunity  Center;    a  great  many  community  things.        I'm 
secretary  in  my  church;    I've  done  a  great  deal  of  teaching  in 
my   church.      I  was  active  in  the  PTA,    as  I  said,    and  was   a 
council  president  when   I   decided  to  run — had  Just  been  released 
as  council  president. 

K:  In  your  experience,    do  you  find   that  women  are   considered 

qualified  for  this  position  by  the  public  at-large,    friends 
at-large,    friends   civic  and  professional? 

G:  I  think  so. 

K:  All  of   them? 

G:  Not  all  women,    no.      Depends  on  your  background,   whether  you 

really  have  the  feeling  for  it,   and  I  felt  that  I  did. 

K:  Why  are  men  considered  more  qualified? 

G:  I  think  that  it  has  just  been  a  habit.     I   think  that  down  through 

the  years  people  have  expected  men  to  be.      I  do  think  that  on  our 
boards   of  education,    through  the  years   there  have  been  a  great 
many  more  men.      In  fact,   If  you  look  at  boards,   you'll  find  very 
few  women — maybe  one;    Bftm  the  only  woman  on  our  board. 
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K:       At  the  beginning  of  your  term,  how  were  you  received  by  fellow 

board  members? 
G:  Very  fine.     Just  beautifully.      I  couldn't  have  been  received 

more  warmly. 

K:  Has  this  changed  at  all? 

G:  No.     They  just  elected  me  president. 

K:  Do  you  have  a  staff  working  under  you? 

G:  The  superintendent's  office  works  for  the  board.     They  get  out 

all  the  agendassand  do  anything  we  ask  them  to  do. 
K:  How  were  you  received  by  the  staff? 

G:  Great. 

K:  Have  you  ever  felt  resented  because  you  are  a  woman? 

G:  Not  really,  but  sometimes  you  feel  a  feeling;   you  wonder  if  they 

really  think  that  because  maybe  you're  a  woman  that  maybe  you 

don't  know  something,   and  I  think  it  surprises   them  when  they 

find  that  you  do. 

Also,  I  think  that  the  people  in  town  feel  freer  to  call 

me  than  they  do  some  of  the  men,  and  this  is  interesting.   I  hear 

things  that  the  men  never  hear,  being  a  woman. 
K:       Why  do  you  think  that's  so? 
G:       I  think  it's  because  lots  of  timesawomen  will  call  a  woman. 

1  also  think  that  in  a  community  women  really  hear  things  and 

know  what's  going  on,  even  faster  than  some  of  the  men.  I 

sometimes  feel  like  I'm  the  ears  [laughter]  and  eyes  of  the  board. 
K:       Do  you  feel  there  is  a  differences  between  the  amount  of  work 

done  by  a  man  and  by  a  woman? 
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G:  On  the  board?     I  don't  think  so,   except  that  I'm  freer  to  visit 

more  .usually, than   they  are.     However,   I  can't  say  that  exactly 
either  because  we  have  a  board  that  really  cooperates  and  do£.S 
a  lot  of  good  things. 

K:       Is  the  time  put  in  a  matter  of  commitment  or  is  it  something  else? 

G:  It's  a  commitment;   if  you  decide  to  do  it,   you're  going  to  do  it. 

I  decided,  when  I  took  this  job,   I  promised  the  community  that 
I'd  do  the  very  best  job   that  I  possibly  could  and  I 'lie     be  a 
good  servant  of  the  community.     I've  tried  very  hard  to  be. 
It's  a  commitment;   you  Just  have  to  be  dedicated  to  do  it. 

K:  Are  demands  on  you  greater  than  demands  on  men? 

G:  Sometimes.      I  think  that  I'm  asked  to  do  things  sometimes  that 

they're  not  asked  to  do,     Not  always.     We  have  a  graat  board; 
we're  very  fortunate. 

K:  Exactly  what  is  the  nature  of  your  work? 

G:  We're  the  policy-makers  for  the  schools  in  Burbank.     The  administrators 

administrate  the  policies,  but  we  are  the  policy-makers. 

K:  How  dt  you  decide  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  if   there  is  a 

choice? 

G:  I  look  at  the  policies,   first  of  all,   and  see  if  there's  a  policy 

on  it.     If  there  is,    then  we  follow  policies;   if  there  isn't,    then 
we  make  sure  there  is  a  policy.     Also,  many  times  you  just  have 
to  use  your  own  real  good  judgment. 

K:  How  often  do  your  meetings  meet? 

E:  We  meet  regularly  on  the  first  Thursday  and  the  third  Thursday 

of  the  month,    and  then  we  have  many  meetings  in  between  that  are  not 
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G:  regular  meetings.     But  we  meet  regularly  twice  oa  month. 

K:  How  long  do  they  last? 

G:  It  depends  on  the  business.     We  start  at  seven  o'clock;   sometimes 

we're  through  by  nine-thirty  and  sometimes  we're  through  at 
midnight. 

K:  Do  you  side  with  any  particular  person  on  the  board? 

G:  No.     We're  a  five-man  board,   and  each  individual  does  their 

own  thinking  and  we  vote  as  we  ourselves  want   to  *>te.     I  would 
vote  personally  how  I  feel,   not  like  how  someone  else  felt.     But 
on  the  other  hand,  when  we  finally  vote,  we  stick  together,    and 
believe  me,    our  board  does.     We} re  quite  unique,   I  think. 

K:  Do  you  communicate  between  board  meetings? 

G:  Oh  yes,  we  do. 

K:  Quite  a  bit? 

G:  Quite  a  bit,  yes.     However,   we're  still  a  five-man  board,   and 

one  person  cannot  make  a  decision;    it  takes  five.     Certainly, 
if  someone  in  the  community  talked  to  me  and  asked  me  to  do 
something  or  gave  their  opinAAns,   I  would  never  commit  myself 
because  the  only  time   that  you're  effective  is  in  a  meeting. 

K:  Are  there  any  bills  or  resolutions  that  you  are  especially 

interested  in  or  responsible  for? 

G:  We're  Interested  in  all  the  bills   for  education,   and  we  keep 

very  close  contact  with  Sacranento. 

K:  Any  particular  bills? 

G:  Yesf-all  those  that  have  to  do  with  education.     Right  now,    the 

finance  bills  are  really  concerning  us.     We  make  trips   to 
Sacramento.     We've  joined  a  group  called  Schools  for  Strong  Finance, 
and  we've  been  making  trips   to  Sacramento.     If  we  can't  go,   our 
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G:  superintendent  goes.     We're  keeping  real  close  watch  on  these 

education  bills  because  the  finance  rules  and  ways   for  education 
are  so  different  right  now,    and  it's  a  very  touchy  thing.     Right 
now,  we're  in  the  middle  of  making  a  budget,   and  it's  very 
difficult  to  do  with  some  of   the  new  rules. 

An  interesting  thing  too  is  that,  when  you're  elected  to 
a  board  of  education,  you're  elected  to  a  state  office;   you're 
a  state  official.     And  yet  you're  elected  by   the  people  in  the 
community  to  do  the  things   that  are  best  for  that  community. 
There  are  many  things   that  we'd  like  to  do  but  can't  do  because 
of  the  laws   that  come  out  of  Sacramento.     We  have  to  know  what's 
going  on,    and  we  do. 

K:  You'd  have   to.     At  a  public  session,    do  men  seem  to  have 

greater  authority? 

G:  I  think  it  depends  on  the  woman.     I  think  it  depends  on  whether 

the  woman  really  speaks  up  and  holds  her  own.     It  depends  also 
on  the  audience,   I  think,    that  might  comee  to  the  board  and 
how  they  feel.   I  really  feel  I   can  hold  my  own  with  the  men  members 
on  the  board,    and  I  have  great  respect  for  them — each  one  of  them. 

K:  Is   there  an  accepted  way  to  act  during  a  public  session  which 

one  must  learn? 

G:  To  be  good  listeners.     And  of  course  we  fellow  Robert's  Rules  of  Order 

and  we  have  orderly  meetings;    there's  a  time  for  them  to  speak  and 
there's  a  time  for  them  to  be  heard.     If  we  follow  rules  and 
regulations,    then  we  don't  have  problems  with  our  audiences;    in  fact, 
they  feel  good  about  being  in  attendance. 

K:  Is   there  a  difference  between  the  decision-making  process  of  a 

man  and  a  woman? 
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G:  I   think  that  basically  women  do  think  differently  than  men  do. 

I  teally  think  that  sometimes  we're  more  concerned  about  feelings 
of  people  and — maybe  I'm  wrong  on  this — but  I  think  that  a  woman 
has  an  intuition,    that  she  really  is  more  concerned  about  personal 
feelings  than  some  of   the  men  are.     I  could  be  wrong  about  that. 

K:  How  do  you  feel  personally  about  that? 

G:  Personally,   I  think  that  sometimes  we  think  differently.     The  men 

always  kid  me  and  say,   "You  think  like  a  man."     I  really  think 
that  sometimes  you  personally  are  more  vitally  interested  in 
personalities   than  some  of   the  men;  maybe  not. 

K:  Do  you  feel  that  community  pressures  are  necessary  for  change? 

G:  We  have  a  lot  of  community  pressure,   and  I  think  that  they  help 

us  to  make  changes.     I  think  that  sometimes  we'd  go  on  In  some 
of   the  old  ways  if  we  didn't  have — if  groups  didn't  come  up 
with  ideas.     I  think  that  community  pressure  helps. 

We're  certainly  in  a  changing  time — great  changes. 

K:  Do  you  respond  differently  to  pressure  groups?     Are  you  swayed 

by  pressure  groups? 

G:  Personally,   I  have  to  look  into  it.     I  feel  that  it's  wrong  for 

a  group  to  come,    and  because  that  audience  is  in  the  group,   you 
feel  like  maybe  that's   the  whole  community  but  you  know  It  isn't. 
Just  because  it's  a  pressure  group,   you  still  have  to  think  of 
what's  best  for  the  whole  community.     I  can  hold  out  over  pressure 
groups. 

But  I  think  that  lots  of  time,  when  you  see  an  audience  you 
think  that's  the  way  the  whole  community  feels;     I  keep  telling 
myself,   "That's  not  so;    that's  not  the  way  the  whole  community 
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6:  fetls.  '       You  have  to  do  the  thing  that's  best  for  the  whole 

community.     Right  now,   it's  a  very  difficult  time  because  we 
want  the  very  best  there  is   for  teachers.     We  want  teachers 
to  have   the  most  money  they  can  have;  we  want  teachers  to  have 
the  very  best  they  can.     But  there's  a  pressure  group  in  the 
teachers  that  you  have  to  watch  out  for;   you  have  to  keep  telling 
yourself   that  they're  not  speaking  for  all  the  teachers.     It's 
the  same  with  thingsiin  the  community. 

K:  Do  you  feel  that  you  can  be  more  vulnerable  to  the  public 

demand  because  you  are  a  woman? 

G:  I  know  I  can  be  because  I'm  more  available.     Because  I'm  more 

available,   they  try  to  touch  me;    they  try  to  reach  me  because 
I'm  here. 

K:  Do  you  find  yourself  written  up  in  the  newspapers  more  6f ten 

than  other  members  of   the  board  because  you  are  a  woman? 

G:  I  don't  know;    I  don't  really  think  so.     I  think  each  one  is 

written  up  about  the  same;      I  think  they  quote  each  one  of  us. 
I  had  a  newspaperwoman  come  the  other  day  though  and  interview 
me  because  she  wanted  to  have  me  on  the  Woman's  Page  because 
she  thought  it  was  interesting  for  a  woman  to  be  elected  as 
president  of  the  board  and  she  wanted  to  have  me  on  the  Woman's 
Page. 

K:  Are  you  married? 

G:  Yes. 

K:       Do  you  have  any  children? 

G:       I  have  four  children. 

K:       How  has  your  position  on  the  board  of  education  had  an  effect 
on  your  family  life? 
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G:  My  family  respects  what  I  do.     They're  behind  me  one  hundred 

percent.     Of  course,   my  children  are  older;    I  have  three  married. 
It  makes   a  difference.     I   think  there's  a  time  in  your  life  that 
you  can  do  things.       However,   I  also  don't  think  you  could  do 
this  type  of  thing  without  a  hundred  percent  cooperation  from 
your  family. 

I've  got  the  greatest  husband  in  the  whole  wide  world  who 
just  supports  me  a  hundred  percent.     I  supportshim  in  what  he 
does, dead  he's  doing  just  as  many  things  as  I'm  doing.      I  support 
him  and  he  supports  me;    this  way  everything  works  out  fine. 

K:  How  has  pour  position  affected  your  social  life? 

G:  It  really  hasn't  changed  my  social  life  very  much,   except  there 

are  some  things  I  find  that  I  have  to  go  to  because  of   the  board, 
that  I  feel  that  I  should  attend  because  of   them.     I  also  want 
to  know  what's  going  on  in   the   community,   and  I  need  to  get 
around  in  the  community  and  know  what's  happening. 

K:  Do  you  associate  with  people  which  you  would  never  have  associated 

with  before  if  you  were  not  on  the  board  of  education? 

G:  I  have  met  many  people  I  would  not  have  met  if  I  had  not  been  on 

the  board  of  education  becaase  I  attend  so  many  things .     Because 
I  want  to  know  what's  going  on  all  the  time,   I  attend  conventions 
and  I  attend  the  county  trustee  meetings  and  I've  attended  the 
state  meetings  and  I  attend  the  national  meetings.      I  have  met 
many  people  I  would  not  have  met  before. 

K:  Does  your  husband's  job   conflict  with  your  $bb? 

G:  No,   it  does  not.     My  husband  is  in  the  insurance  business  and 

we  work  our  things  out  together. 

K:  Do  you  find  yourself  more  dependent  upon  your  husband  for  help 
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K:  in  your  work  for  anything  at  all? 

G:  I  talk  some  tlimgs  over  with  him  add,   as  I  said  before,   he's 

very  cooperative  with  me;   he  makes  sure  I  get  places  I  need  to 
be.     These  last  two  weeks,  when  I've  had  a  sprained  ankle, 
he's  really  taken  me  to  nap  meetings.      [Laughter.]     In  fact, 
he  took  me   to  a  long  board  meeting  the  other  night  and 
picked  me  up  Just  because  of   the  problems  I  was  having.     He's 
most  cooperative. 

K:  Are  you  more  dependent  on  your  husband  around  the  house? 

G:  Because  I  don't  have  young  children  at  home,   no. 

K:  Has  serving  in  this  position  been  different  from  what  you 

had  expected? 

G:  No,  because  I  knew  what  I  was  getting  into  when  I  ran  for  the 

position;    I  was  well-acquainted  *tth  what  I  was  getting  into. 
I  knew  what  was  going  to  happen. 

K:  Do  you  have  different  ideas  about  how  a  government  should  operate? 

G:  I'm  thinking  about  the  educational  system.      I  have  strong  feelings; 

I  want  things   to  be  done  right.     As  I  said  before,    I  want  the 
very  best  for  the  children  in  the  community  and  I  waat  «he  very 
best  for  the   teachers.      I  think  that  this  is  about  the  last 
stronghold  we  have,    right  here,    in  government.     The  boards  of 
education  are  elected  by  the  people,    and  we  are  to  do  the  thing 
the  people  want  us   to  do.      I  think  it's  important  that  we  keep 
it  as  is   and  that  it  not  be  taken  over  by  pressure  groups  or  that 
even  our  jobs  be  appointed.      I'm  real  pleased  that  we're  elected 
and  that  we're   to  do  the  things  the  community  wants  us   to  do. 
I  have  strong  feelings  on  this. 
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K:  Do  you  think  that  terms  of  office  should  be  limited  or  lengthened? 

G:  I   think  a  person  could  be  on  any  board  too  long.      I  also  think 

you  shouldn't  be  on  too  short  a  time.      I  think  that — I'm  starting 
my  third  year,    and  if  things  are  well  in  my  home — if   things  are 
as   they  are  now  and  if  things  are  not  changed — I  will  run  once 
more.      I  think  that  I  have  had  a  great  learning  experience;    I  think 
that  in  two  terms,    the  second  terra  I'd  even  be  more  helpful  than 
I  would  be  my  first  term.     But  I  don't  think  personally  I  would 
run  any  longer  than  that. 

K:  Why? 

G:  Because  I   think  people   can  also  be  on  boards   too  long.     I  think 

we  need  new  blood.  I  think  the  influx  of  new  thinking  is  good 
and  healthy.  This  is  how  I  feel  personally.  We  also  have  some 
men  on  our  board  that  have  been  on  longer  terms  that  are  still 
giving  great  service  to  the  community  and  are  very  helpful  and 
wonderful — just  great.  A  lot  of  people  feel  differently  than 
I  do;  maybe  if  I  were  younger,  I  would  feel  differently  about  it. 

K:  Have  your  experiences  changed  you  in  any  ways? 

G:  I  don't  think  so. 

K:  Are  you  more  supportive  of  women  entering  politics  now? 

G:  I   don't  really  think  so.     I  have  always   thought  that  women  had 

a  a  place  in  politics.      I  really  do;    I   think  there's  a  place  for 

women . 

K:  Are  you  satisfied  that  you  are  being  effective  as  a  public  servant? 

G:  I  know  I  am. 

K:  As  a  female  public  servant? 

G:  I   think  so.     I'm  certainly  trying  hard.     I  really  have  the  gespect 
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G:  of  a  great  many  women.     I  also  feel  strongly  that  the  women  help 

me.     Even  though  I  didn't  say  so  right  at  first,    I  am  sure   that 
the  women  in  this  town  helped  to  get  me  elected.     But  I  also 
think  all  the  men  did  too.     I  have  a  lot  of  friends. 

K:  Do  you  feel  you  pulled  more  of  your  votes  from  the  females? 

G:  I  imagine   that  most  of  the  female  friends   that  I  have   [laughter] 

talked  their  husbands  into  voting  for  me  too;    I  really  think  so. 
I  also  think  there  is  a  time  for  everything,    and  there  was  a 
time  for  me  to  really  be  elected.     I  had  just  been  a  council 
president  and  I  knew  people  all  over  this   town.     Probably  tww 
or  three  years  later,    I  wouldn't  have  known  as  many,   even  though 
I'm  on  many  city  boards.      I   don't  think  I  would  have  been  elected 
as  easily  as  I  was  right  when  I  ran. 

K:  How  can  women  get  mere  involved  in  politics?     Are  there  any 

professions  which  you  would  feel  especially  prepare  women  for 
a  political  office? 

G:  I  am  not  too  interested  in  other  political  offices.     I  have  been 

interested  In  education  Just  because  I  was  basically  interested 
in  education  and  I  want  the  very  best  for  children.      I   can  say, 
as  far  as  boards  of  education  are  concerned,  but  I   can't  say  as 
far  as  politics   are  concerned  in  other  ways.     I  think  you  need 
an  educational  background. 

I   think  you  need  to  visit,    to  know  what's  going  on,    to  be 
aware  of  the  needs  in  the  community,    to  be  aaware  of  finances — 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  you  need  to  be  aware  of.     I  was,    and 
I  think  I   can  be  effective. 

K:  Do  you  resent  the  militance  of  women's  lib? 
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G:  I'm  not  a  real  women's  libber.     I   think  that  women  should 

definitely  have  equal  opportunities.      I   think  that  ift's  wrong, for 
men,    for  instance,    to  be  paid  more  for  the  same  job,    and  this 
happens  all  over.     I  really  think  that  women  should  be  paid. 
I   think  that  women  should  have  equal  opportunities.      I  definitely 
think  the  equal  opportunity  amendment  should  be  passed;    I  feel 
strongly  about  this. 

On  the  other  hand,    I  also  feel  that  women  should  raise 
families  if  they  want  to  and  that  a  woman's  place  is  in  the  home 
too  when  children  are  young.     I  want  the  very  best  for  children, 
and  I   think  that  in  many  ways  women  should  watch  what  they're 
doing.     The  family  should  come   first  too. 

K:  Agreed.     Do  you  feel  it  will  ever  be  a  common  thing  for  a 

woman  to  be  in  a  top  job  in  government  and  her  husband  home 

actually  raising  the  children? 

quite 
G:  I  don't  khink  so,    and  I  don't  think  that's/the  way  it  should  be, 

unless  the  women  really  has   a  strong  desire  and  her  husband  has 

a  strong  desire  that  she  do  it.     But  I   really  don't  think  so. 
K:  Do  you  thAnk  that  a  woman  will  ever  be  president  of   the  United 

States? 

G:  I  really  have  my  doubts. 

K:  Why? 

G:  I  really  don't  think  that  even  women  will  vote  for  a  woman  to 

be  president  of   the  United  States — not  right  now;   maybe  years 

from  now,  but  I  don't   think  right  now. 
K:  Okay.     Thank  you  very  much.  fLaughter.] 

End  of  Interview  (0625) 
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WOMEN  IN  POLITICS 


Interview  with 

Ms.  Shirley  Grendle 

County  Planning  Commission,  Orange  County 


By  Mary  Beth  Murrill 
April  14,  1973 


Interviewee:   Shirley  Grendle,  Orange  County  Planning  Commission 
Interviewer:   Mary  Beth  Murrill 
Date:  April  14,  1973 
Transcribed  by:   Mary  Mlllman 


Begin  Side 
Murrill: 

Grendle : 


When  were  you  appointed  to  your  position  on  the  Planning 

Commission? 

I  was  asked  to  take  it  last  October,  for  a  term  that 

would  start  in  January  because  that  would  be  the 

convenient  break-point. 

Murrill:     And  when  would  your  term  end? 

Grendle:     It  can  end  at  any  time.  There  are  never  set  terms 
because  it  is  appointed  by  a  single  supervisor. 

Murrill:     And  who  is  the  supervisor  who  appointed  you? 

Cfrendle:     The  supervisor  for  the  fourth  district,  Ralph  Clark. 

Murrill:     What  responsibilities  are  entailed  in  your  position? 

Grendle:     Outside  of  attending  the  Planning  Commission  meetings 

which  are  now  held  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  after 
noons  of  each  week,  the  main  thrust  of  the  Job  is  to 
be  responsive  to  the  public  and  planning  terms.  That 
really  boils  down  to  handling  zone  change  cases, 
variances,  use  permits,  subdivisions  of  land,  things 
like  this.   But  we  are  trying — this  planning  commission 
is  trying  to  get  the  planning  commission's  responsibilitl 
back  into  what  it  should  be  and  that  is  planning  for 
the  future  of  Orange  County  in  an  overall  sense,  not 
dealing  with  these  little  fires  that  we  are  putting 
out,  but  dealing  more  with  what  kind  of  a  growth 
policy  should  the  county  have. 


What  should  we  be  doing  about  the  entire  transit 
problem  which  is  going  to  become  more  and  more  of 
a  problem  as  we  have  more  and  more  people  living 
here. 

Murrill:     Are  there  any  other  women  on  the  commission? 

Grendle:     Not  on  this  planning  commission.  There  are  on  others 
throughout  the  city. 

Murrill:     What  in  your  background  do  you  think  qualified  you 
for  this  position? 

Qrendle:     Outside  of  knowing  Ralph  Clark  and  working  in  his 

campaign  to  be  elected  as  supervisor  which  is  generally 
how  you  get  involved  in  these  type  of  things — you 
start  by  working  in  a  campaign — but  I  believe  that 
I  was  appointed  to  this  position  because  of  several 
factors  and  these  come  from  really  Ralph  Clark.  I 
asked  him,  "Why  do  you  want  me  to  be  a  Planning 
Commissioner?"  and  he  said,  "I  need  your  technical 
background  because  I  have  the  engineering  background 
and  no  one  else  has  really  served  on  the  commission 
that  had  that  background."  And  we  are  getting  into 
mass  grading  on  the  hills  and  he  knew  that  1  knew 
quite  a  bit  about  that  so  he  wanted  someone  with  a 
technical  background  to  work  on  those  things,  and 
he  felt  that  I  was  a  very  reasonable  person,  that 
I  wasn't  on  one  extreme  or  the  other,  I  wasn't  the 
environmentalist  versus  the  developer.   Although  the 
papers  have  labelled  me  as  environmentalist,  I  am 
not  an  environmentalist.  And  he  had  seen  me  work  on 


other  committees  where  I  was  always  able  to  be 
reasonable  and  fair.  I  didn't  have  a —  I  wasn't 
carrying  a  big  cross  and  a  big  torch  for  one  idea 
over  another. 

Murrill:     What  is  your  educational  background? 

Grendle:     I  have  a  bachelor's  degree  in  aeronautical  engineering, 
I  graduated  from  UCLA  in  August,  1957.  I  believe  I 
was  one  woman  out  of  a  thousand  male  graduates  in 
the  school  of  engineering  at  that  time. 

Murrill:     Did  you  encounter  any  prejudice  when  you  were  in 
school? 

Grendle:     No,  I  am  not  a  Women's  Libber  because  I  know  from 
my  own  experiences  that  I  have  never  suffered  any 
prejudice  because  I  am  a  woman  in  a  man's  field. 
In  fact  I  would  say  I  have  gotten  far  more  attention 
for  being  a  woman  in  a  man's  field  in  a  positive 
way.  I  certainly  was  never  held  back  salarywtfte. 
I  made  as  good  money,  if  not  more,  than  most  men 
at  my  same  age  level  who  graduated  the  same  time. 
I  did  happen  to  be  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  and  went  very  high  in  engineering  and  what  to 
a  point  where  I  could  go  no  further,  so  that  is  really 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  left  the  profession.   But 
even  in  school  I  never  had  any  prejudices  this  way, 
but — so  I  feel  that  a  woman  doesn't  have  to  be  a 
women's  lib  to  get  the  attention,  but  of  couree,  I 
have  been  in  a  different  bracket,  I  have  not  been 
the  housewife  that  has  been  sitting  in  the  corner 


away  from  the  world. 

Murrlll:     What  other  occupations  have  you  had? 

Grendle:     Mostly  the  engineering  profession  in  the  aeronautical 
field.  When  I  got  out  of  high  school  1  worked  part 
time  through  my  college  years  to  help  put  myself 
through  college.  I  worked  as  a  mathematician, 
draftsman,  at  one  point,  I  even  worked  as  a  secretary. 
I  am  a  very  good  typist,  in  fact,  I  wonder  sometimes 
if  I  should  have  been  a  typist  rather  than  an 
engineer.  I  have  in  the  last  three  years  been  doing 
engineering  estimating  for  the  construction  industry 
which  amounts  to  calculating  the  amount  of  dirt  in 
cubic  yards  that  they  move  when  they  do  grading  operatioi 
It  is  a  very  detailed,  tedious  type  of  calculation  and 
I  do  it  here  at  the  house.  That  is  one  way  I  make 
extra  money  on  the  side  and  I  also  write  environmental 
impatt  reports  for  private  firms  and  I  am  dealing  only 
with  those  firms  that  don't  come  through  the  county 
planning  commission/ 

Murrill:     Do  you  think  that  women  are  considered  qualified  by 
the  general  public  for  the  kind  of  Jobs  you  do? 

Grendle:     When  you  say  kind  of  jobs  I  do,  do  you  mean  with 
reference  to  the  Planning  Commission? 

Murrill:     Yes. 

Grendle:     Yes.   I  feel  they  are.   I  feel  the  public  accepts  them 
as  being.   I  think  the  only  real  problem  and  it  will 
take  a  few  more  yrars  is  that  especially  in  your  city 
elections  when  you  run  someone  for  office  you  have 


a  group  supporting  you  and  there  is  still  no  relation 
— reluctance  on  some  groups  to  put  their  money  and 
efforts  behind  a  woman  because  the  public  is  not  quite 
ready  to  vote  them  in.  You  know  you  always  have  your 
ignorant  masses,  they  are  the  ones  who  sit  at  home, 
never  become  involved,  but  the  ignorant  majority,  we 
call  them  and  I  think  that  the  people  who  are  involved 
have  no  prejudices  at  all  or  lack  of  confidence  in 
women  holding  public  offices  or  planning  commission 
appointee  type  Jobs,  but  there  is  still  a  problem  in 
getting  the  public  to  vote  for  them. 

Murrill:     Why  aren't  more  women  appointed  to  commissions? 

Grendle:     Probably  because  they  aren't  as  active  in  the  circles 
where  you  get  appointed,  and  probably  because  they 
haven't  made  themselves  known.  Most  men  are  quite 
active  in  their  professional  Jobs  and  that  is  how  they 
get  a  name  for  themselves.  And  of  course  we  find  that 
the  people  generally  getting  appointed  are  in  the  past 
have  been  the  old  retired  people  who  have  the  time 
to  spend  and  I— fefatnk— tekafc  uiore^women — I  think  we  will 
see  each  year  more  women  getting  appointed.   I  know 
Just  in  the  district  where  you  an}  I  live  that  there 
are  a  number  of  very  active  women  who  are  Just  as 
capable  as  I  am  of  being  on  the  Planning  Commission 
and  in  some  ways  probably  more  so.   And  I  am  sure  that 
we  will  see  these  women  getting  into  these  positions 
if  they  want  it  more  and  more.  But  a  lot  of  women 
don't  want  to  take  that,  they  don't  want  to  take  that 


Murrill: 


Grendle : 


Murrlll: 

Grendle: 
Murrill: 
Grendle : 


much  time  away  from  their  husband  and  their  kids. 
In  fact  there  are  a  lot  of  men  who  don't  want  their 
wives  taking  that  much  time  away  from  their  family. 
At  the  beginning  of  your  appointment,  how  were  you 
received  by  your  fellow  commission  members? 
With  open  arms.   Let  me  say  I  went  in  at  a  unique 
time  because  there  were  virtually  five  new  planning 
commission  members — all  of  us  were  brand  new.   First 
time  on  a  planning  commission.  One  of  the  planning 
commissioners,  I  went  to  high  school  with  in  Long 
Beach,  Commissioner  Ron  Yoll,  so  we  have  been  very 
good  friends,  throughout  the  last  few  years  in 
particular.  But  the  others  were  brand  new  to  me  and 
I  was  to  them.  However  the  planning  department,  the 
staff  down  there,  I  have  been  working  with  for  the 
last  seven  years  and  they  have  known  me  as  a  citizen 
as  one  of  the  rabble-rousing  citizens  who  has  come 
in  and  sought  information  from  them  many,  many  times 
and  they  were  all  extremely  pleased  to  see  me  come 
into  the  planning  commission. 

About  how  many  hours  of  work  do  you  put  into  the 
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position  aas$^*» 

Between  25  and  30  hours  a  week. 

And  what  is  the  nature  of  the  work? 

Approximately  a  third  of  that  is  spent  in  public 

meetings  where  you  are  actually  sitting  there  before 

a  public  body  listening  to  cases  as  they  come  up 

and  making  decisions  and  so  forth.  The  other  two 


Murrill: 


Grendle : 


thirds  Is  spent  on  homework  at  home.  Everyone  of 
us  on  the  planning  commission  now  contrary  I  believe 
to  what  has  been  In  the  past,  we  are  trying  to  do  a 
good  Job.   We  go  look  at  all  the  properties  that  we 
are  asked  to  make  decisions  on,  we  talk  to  the  people 
who  live  In  the  area,  we  talk  to  the  developers. 
Usually  our  cases  are  the  people  versus  the  developers 
and  we  try  and  talk  to  both  sides  before  we  go  Into 
a  public  meeting  and  have  to  make  a  decision.  And 
there  Is  much,  much  reading  that  we  have  to  do. 
Each  week  we  read  a  stack  of  environmental  impact 
reports  and  staff  reports  that  is  easily  four  inches 
high.   Easily.   Sometimes  I  have  seen  it  a  foot  high 
that  we  have  to  read  before  we  can  vote  on  something. 
Do  you  think  there  is  a  difference  in  the  type  or 
amount  of  work  that  you  do  compared  to  the  men  on 
the  commission? 

Don't  ever  tell  the  men,  but  I  probably  go  in  there 
far  more  prepared  than  they  do.  Yes,  I  happen  to  be 
in  a  unique  position,  not  because  I  am  a  woman,  but 
because  I  am  probably  the  one  of  five  down  there  that 
is  not  committed  to  working  for  another  employer.  I 
am  self  employed  so  I  can  virtually  name  my  own  hours. 
Now  this  gets  rough  at  times  because  there  are  some 
times  I  am  Just  trying  to  do  three  days  work  in  one 
day  so  I  do  have  a  problem  with  time,  but  I  have  a 
much  greater  freedom  of  choice  that  jfh«y  and  I  am 
extremely  interested  in  all  that  is  going  on.   I  have 
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beeft  living  this  type  of  life  for  the  last  four 
years  and  now  I  am  getting  to  really  use  all  that 
Information  and  I  am  Just  bubbling  over  with 
enthusiasm  and  interest  in  it,  which  they  aren't 
necessarily,  the  other — the  men  commissioners.  But 
that  is  not  because  they  are  men  and  I  am  a  woman, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Murrill:     When  did  you  decide  to  accept  your  appointment? 

Grendle:     When  I  was  first  asked  to  take  this  position  in 

October,  my  first  answer  was  no,  I  have  too  big  a 
mouth,  I  would  do  nothing  but  get  you  in  trouble 
because  I  am  very  outspoken,  everything  has  got  to 
be  on  the  table  and  I  call  a  spade  a  spade  because 
I  feel  that  is  the  only  way  you  can  really  get  the 
Information  and  the  facts  and  make  some  decisions 
and  I  am  one  for  making  decisions,  I  don't  like  to 
have  anyone  go  away  and  not  know  what  our  decisions 
were  or  to  stall  them.  The  continuation  game  where 
you  just  keep  postponing  your  decisions; but  I  thought 
about  it  for  three  weeks  after  I  was  initially  asked. 
I  said  to  myself,  that  is  just  the  job  for  me,  it  is 
part  time,  it  is  a  paying  Job  and  if  I  don't  take 
this,  I  will  probably  never  get  another  offer.  And 
the  more  I  thought  about  it  the  more  I  thought  that 
I  would  know  enough  to  keep  my  mouth  shut  when  I  am 
supposed  to,  so  I  took  the  Job,  and  I  shudder  when  I 
think  how  close  I  came  to  not  taking  it  because  it 
is  the  Job  for  me,  I  Just  really  fit  into  it  nicely. 


Murrill: 


Grendle: 


Murrill: 
Qrendle: 


Were  there  any  qualifications  that  you  found  you  were 
lacking  on  taking  the  appointment? 
Yes,  a  legal  background.  That  is  —  although  we  have 
county  counsel  down  there  to  advise  us,  they  only 
advise  us  if  we  are  going  close  to  doing  something 
illegal  from  the-^OBfcJ««3*s--^»t  the  procedural 


standpoint.   And  outside  of  that  the  only  time  he 
gives  us  any  help  is  when  we  specifically  ask  him 
to,  and  I  am  in  a  position  sometimes  and  so  are  the 
other  commissioners  where  we  are  so  uneducated 
legally  that  we  don't  know  what  questions  to  ask. 
How  do  you  keep  in  touch  with  public  interests? 
It  is  Impossible  really  to  keep  in  touch  on  your 
own  Initiative  with  public  interest  throughout  the 
entire  county.  This  county  is  divided  into  five 
supervisorial  districts  and  each  commissioner  is 
really  assigned  to  that  particular  district  by  the 
supervisor  that  he  was  appointed,  like  supervisor 
Clark  is  the  supervisor  for  the  fourth  district,  I  am 
planning  commissioner  for  the  fourth  district,  but 
that  doesn't  mean  we  confine  our  interest  merely  to 
the  fourth  district.  In  order  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  people  In  my  district  there  are  a  number  of 
homeowners'  associations  like  the  Foothill  Homeowners, 
Orange  Park  Acres,  my  own  that  I  belong  to,  Santiago 
Heights  and  a  number  ofothers  and  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  them  for  many  years,  I  have  been  a  very 
active  member  of  mine  and  we  have  all  worked  together, 
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each  association,  for  the  last  ten  years  and  in  fact 
that  is  also  probably  one  of  the  reasons  fchy  Supervisor 
Clark  asked  me  to  be  on  the  planning  commission,  because 
I  had  a  very  good  rapport  with  the  people  in  this  area. 
To  keep  in  touch  withothers  outside  of  this  immediate 
are  they  keep  in  touch  with  me,  like  the  Environmental 
Coalition  of  Orange  County  calls  me  regularly  once 
a  week  and  talks  to  me  about  problems  they  have  got 
or  things  they  would  like  to  see  me  do.   I  am  in  touch 
with  the  grand  Jury.  People  on  the  grand  jury  are 

friends  of  mine,  betweea  all  us  we  are  getting 


information  and  handling  some  problems  and  bringing 
them  out  from  the  shelves  and  so  forth. 

Murrill:     How  do  you  react  to  special  interest  groups? 

Grendle:     I  probably  have  a  chip  on  my  shoulder  because  prior 
to  being  involved  with  the  planning  commission 
in  the  way  I  am  now,  I  was  a  citizen  who  had  to  fight 
a  lot  of  those  special  Interest  groups,  and  however 
I-~dm*^—  iimedl£tje..lyj=--I  don't  draw  my  conclusions 
without  talking  to  them,  but  I  would  say  there  is  a 
tendency  to  be  very  leary  of  special  interest  groups 
and  it  is  something  that  1  am  aware  of  and  something 
that  I  try  to  overcome  and  not  let  that  be  part  of 
a  decision.  But  there  definitely  is  a  tendency  to 
be  leary  of  special  interest  groups. 

Murrill:     Do  you  feel  that  as  a  woman  you  can  be  more  effective 
to  public  demand? 

Grendle:     I  feel  that  that  is  a  question  that  is  hard  to  ask 
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because^  I- feel-Tnaifae^-^anr-answer  It  this  way.  I 
think  that  most  men  who  are  In  the  position  I  am  in 
on  the  planning  commission  and  I  have  seen  this  In 
other  positions  where  they  are  serving  before  a 
public  body  and  I  hesitate  to  say  this  Is  true  of 
the  supervisors  because  they  are  in  a  little  different 
position,  but  I  have  seen  it  on  city  councils  which 
is  probably  a  little  lower  level  than  the  supervisors 
although  they  would  not  like  to  hear  that,  I  have 
seen  a  tendency  for  men  to  not  want  to  ask  questions. 
They  will  sit  and  act  like  they  know  what  is  going 
on,  they  understand  everything,  they  aren't  going  to 
ask  any  questions  to  find  out  really  what  is  happening. 
As  a  woman  I  don't  have  that  male  ego  to  contend  with 
and  I  sit  down  on  the  planning  commission  and  I  do 
all  the  asking  of  the  questions  and  to  an  outsider 
they  might  think  I  am  the  only  dumb  one  on  the  planning 
commission.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  none  of 
the  other  four  members  understand  it,  but  I  do  the 
question  asking  and  then  they  will  finally  Jump  in — 
j^  they  don't  understand  either,  they  want  to  have 
some  explanations,  but  they  won't  initiate  these 
questions/ and  I  believe  it  Is  male  ego/ so  in  that 
sense  I  feel  that  a  woman  is  far  more  effective.  I 
have  seen  this  down  on  other  planning  commissions 
where  women  have  served.  They  are  the  ones  who  will 
get  to  the  root  of  a  problem  because  they  aren't  afraid 
— there  is  no  pride  Involved  for  them  to  say,  "I  don't 
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understand,  explain  what  you  mean."  Whereas  a  man 
won't  do  that  in  front  of  the  public.  He  would  rather 
bluff  it  through  and  let  people  think  that  he  knows 
all  about  it,  rather  than  asking  a  question  that  maybe 
he  doesn't  understand.   And  there  is  no  sense  in  not 
understanding,  if  you  don't  understand  what  is 
happening,  in  not  asking  the  question, 

you  know,  their  male  ego  gets  in  the  way.  And  the 
women  don't  have  that  problem.   I  have  seen  this  with 
myself  and  others. 

Murrill:     Do  you  think  that  either  men  or  women  understand  or 
avticulate  the  issues  better? 

Qrendle:     I  couldn't  say.   I  have  seen  some  women  who  are  very 
well  spoken,  very  much  able  to  express  themselves  and 
I  have  seen  men  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  I 
have  seen  both  sexes,  men  and  women,  not  able  to  express 
themselves  well.   I  have  difficulty  in  expressing  myself, 
I  get  very  frustrated  sometimes  because  I  am  unable  to 
convey  my  opinion  so  that  it  is  clearly  understandable — 
at  least  this  is  how  I  feel.  I  have  asked  a  lot  of 
people,  "Do  you  understand  what  I  am  saying,  do  I 
make  myself  clear?"  and  they  always  say  jies  and  some 
times  I  wonder  if  they  are  telling  me  the  truth. 

Murrill:     Are  you  generally  successful  in  persuading  fellow 
commission  members  to  your  point  of  view? 

Grendle:     Yes. 

Murrill:     At  meetings  do  you  ever  feel  that  men  have  a  greater 
authority  than  you  do? 
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Grendle:     No,  not  at  all. 

Murrlll:     Are  you  willing  to  take  initiative  in  policy  matters? 

Grendle:     Yes,  no  question  about  it.   I  will  grab  it  ff  they 
don't. 

Murrill:     Is  there  an  accepted  way  to  act  during  meetings  that 
you  had  to  learn? 

Grendle:     I  am  still  learning  it.  I  believe  that  we  tend — 

this  planning  commission  is  tending  to  be  very,  very 
informal  and  very  familiar  with  the  applicant  or 
the  public  who  is  before  us  at  each  particular  time. 
Of  course  we  have  three  or  four  newspaper  reporters 
sitting  in  the  room  with  us  and  there  are  times  I 
shudder  to  think  what  they  could  really  put  in  the 
paper  from  some  of  our  off  hand  comments  and  remakks 
that,  taken  out  of  context  could  really  make  us  look 
bad.  In  some  respects  they  have  been  very  good  with 
us.  They  haven't  made  any  allusions  in  the  paper  to 
some  of  these  off  hand  remarks.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  these  remarks,  but  Just  taken  out  of  context, 
the  public  would  think  what  is  going  on  down  there? 
But  with  that  one  thought  I — your  question  was  did 
we  think  werwere  behaving  correctly,  could  we — I 
think  we  should  watch  a  little  more  carefully  what 
we  say  because  of  the  press  being  there.  They  c ould 
really  take  out  after  us  sometimes,  although  we 
aren't  doing  anything  wrong,  it  is  Just,  you  know  how 
newspapers  are,  they  can  really  make  something  look 
bad  that  isn't  bad  at  all. 


Murrill:     Have  you  ever  been  accused  of  being  emotional  in 
your  commission  business? 

Orendle:     I  have  not  been  accused  of  that  down  at  the  planning 
commission.   I  think  sometimes  in  my  past  life 
I  have  been  accused  of  it  but  not  on  the  planning 
commission  and  I  am  not  saying  that  this  won't 
happen.  There  are  somethings  that  I  can  feel  very 
strongly  about  and  I  know  that  there  is  one  man 
in  particular  on  the  planning  commission  that  has 
a  hangup  over  women,  he  is  not  nearly  as  well  educated 
as  I  am  and  it  is  obvious  that  he  resents  a  woman 
being  on  the  planning  commission  because  I  am  far 
more  capable  than  he  is  and  it  is  apparent  In  our 
planning  commission  meetings  that  I  am  far  more 
alert  to  what  is  going  on  and  picking  up  things  and 
coming  up  with  better  ideas  than  he  is  capable  of 
and  it  is  showing) and  he  resents  this.  He  happens 
to  be  our  chairman  and  he  very  much  resents  a  woman 
being  able  to  do  this.  He  is  a  typical  man,  you  can 
see  he  has  had  an  overbearing  mother  and  there  is  a 
resentment  towards  women  and  they  are — I  am  a  threat 
to  him.  And  I  can  see  that  in  a  matter  of  self  defense 
one  of  the  standard  criticisms  that  a  man  In  this 
position  who  feels  this  way  will  make  towards  a  woman 
is  oh,  you  are  Just  being  emotional,  so  I  expect  him 
to  use  that  one  of  these  days,  not  that  I  ara,b  ut  I 
am  sure  that  he  will  use  it. 

Murrill:     Is  there  a  certain  amount  of  open  hostility  on  the 
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commission  because  of  this? 

Grendle:     No,  absolutely  not,  other  than  this  one  person's 

feelings  and  he  makes  a  strong  attempt  to  cover  it 
up.  No  there — otherwise  I  am  sure  with  the  exception 
of  this  man  the  other  three  men  on  the  commission 
would  be  very  disappointed  if  I  were  to  leave,  I  add 
a  little  bit  of  sparkle  to  their  meetings. 

Murrill:     Do  men  react  differently  to  criticism  than  women  do? 

Grendle:     Very  much  so.   Men — of  course,  you  know,  I  went  into 
a  man's  field  because  I  didn't  want  to  work  with 
women.  I  couldn't  stand  the  flirtatious  type  woman, 
I  made  this  decision  back  in  Junior  high  school,  where 
it  is  a  very  cllque-ish  age  and  your  popular  girls 
are  the  ones  that  are  the  prettiest  and  have  the 
nicest  clothes.  I  learned  then  that  I  couldn't  compete. 
I  wasn't  the  prettiest  and  I  didn't  have  the  nicest 
clothes.   But  I  got  the  attention  by  being  good 
in  school,  by  in  particular  taking  subjects  that 
girls  generally  don't  take,  physics  or  chemistry,  all 
the  math  courses  and  so  forth  and  I  got  real  good 
grades  and  I  got  my  attention  that  way.  And  I  resented 
these  girls  who  were  popular  because  they  played  the 
helpless  female  role  and  I  decided  I  never  wanted  to 
work  with  them,  so  that  is  how  I  got  into  engineering. 
But  since  I  have  matured  and  gotten  out  of  that  stage 
of  my  life,  I  have  noticed  that  since  I  have  worked  with 
men,  I  get  along  very  well  with  men.   I  don't  wear 
my  feelings  on  my  shirtsleeves.  They  can  cuss  me  out, 
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Murrlll: 
Orendle : 


they  can  tell  me  right  to  my  face  where  I  have 
really  goofed  and  they  can  praise  me  and  so  forth 
and  we  take  it  man  to  man.  I  can  do  the  same 
with  them  and  there  are  no  personal  grudges  or 
no  tears  shed,  no  hurt  feelings,  but  I  have  found 
that  with  women  you  cant  speak  that  way  with 
women  at  all.  I  have  offended  more  women  and  never 
known  that  I  Offended  them  till  weeks  later  when 
they  are  still  holding  a  grudge  about  something 
I  said  and  wasn't  even  aware  that  I  hurtl|  their 
feelings  so  I  still  would  not  want  to  work  with 
women,  there  is  still  a  problem  with  that. 
They  wear  their  feelings  on  their  shirtsleeves, 
theyttake  everything  as  a  personal  attack  on  them, 
men  do  not.   A  lot  of  men  are  stubborn,  they  won't 
admit  anything,  but  you  can  still  tell  them  and 
they  will  generally  do  something  about  it,  but  women 
take  it  as  a  personal  attack. 
How  do  you  react  to  the  local  press? 
I  get  along  very  well  with  the  local  press,  because  I 
through  working  on — well  when  I  got  into  politics  I 
got  in  because  I  was  fighting  a  zeon  change  case  in 
my  own  neighborhood  in  which  alocal  sand  and  gravel- 
Con  Rock — was  trying  to  expand  their  excavation 
operations  and  dig  a  pit  literally  in  ray  front  yard 
and  at  that  time  I  learned  the  value  of  the  press. 
So_-XH&etrBmma=yott--kTTOw-r  I  would  feed  them  information 
to  give  them  stories  to  write  and  that  is  really  how 
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Murrlll : 

Orendle : 
Murrill: 


to  get  along  with  the  press,  Is  to  give  them  ,  as 
seon  as  you  can,  first  hand  Information  that  will  give 
them  a  chance  to  get  a  story  In  the  paper  before 
everyone  else  gets  It.  So  the  press  locally  has 
known  me  and  I  know  them  and  since  I  have  been  on 
the  planning  commission  I  am  very  well  aware  of 
the  various  newspapers  in  the  county — the  good  ones 
and  the  bad  ones  and  I  definitely  favor  one  paper 
over  the  other  and  I  rake  sure  that  he  most  always, 
I  give  him  stuff  as  soon  as  I  am  aware  of  it  and 
have  been  able  to  give  him  the  opportunity  to  have 
his  story — his  newspaper  will  have  the  first  coverage 
on  some  hot  issues  coming  up,  and  I  would  do  this  with 
allthe  papers  if  they  would  print  the  news  as  it 

really  is  and  not  color  it  as  a  certain  newspaper 

* 
does  in  town,  in  fact,  there  is  a  one  in  Tustfn  that 

is  extremely  bad  which  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of 

and  then  there  is  the  Santa  Ana  ftfgiater  which  everyone 

knows  colors,  slants  everything  and  although  they 

have  helped  me  a  lot,  I  would  not  trust  them  with 

reporting  a  story  and  in  its  correct  light.  I  have 

read  quotes  that  I  have  made  that  the  Register  has 

printed,  I  didn't  even  recognize  them,  it  has  been 

slanted  so  much. 

Do  you  £Mtend  to  side  with  any  other  members  of 

the  commission? 

Do  you  mean  on  a  regular  basis? 

When  a  policy  comes  up  do  you  tend  to  have  similar 
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feelings  about — 

Qrendle:     Oh,  yes.  This  planning  commission  Is  very  definitely 
a  four  to  one  split.  There  are  four  of  us  that  view 
practically  everything  the  same  way.  We  are  the  ones 
that  recognize  that  property  owners  no  longer  have 
the  right  to  develop  their  property  any  way  they  see 
fit,  because  we  have  so  many  people  trying  to  live 
in  this  area  you  can  no  longer  have  this  attitude. 
A  man  no  longer  has  the  right  to  do  with  his  property 
anything  he  wants.  We  can't  have  it  that  way  anymore. 
We  could  when  there  was  no  one  living  within  a  mile 
of  you.  And  we  are  also,  the  four  of  us,  very  much 
aware  of  the  need  for  open  space,  the  need  for  a 
growth  policy  in  the  County  of  Orange,  the  need  for 
some  of  these  major,  major  issues  that  you  know,  we 
are  heading,  don't  put  the  label  environmentalist  on 
us  though  we  are  aware  that  there  has  to  be  a  balance, 
of  open  space  land  and  developed  land,  that  we  can't 
just  go  along  as  we  have  been  going  and  build  on  every 
square  Inch  of  ground,  we  could  do  it  ,  but  we  would 
have  a  mess  when  we  are  through  and  it  would  not  be 
the  right  way  to  do  it  and  we  are  aware  of  that  now. 
We  are  willing  to  mmke  those  decisions  and  stick  by 
them  whereas  other  commissions  have  not  been.  Now 
the  fifth  member  on  our  committee  is  a  real  estate  man 
and  he  happens  to  be  the  chairman  and  he  is  the 
minority,  he  does  not  favor  a  growth  policy,  he  does 
favor  primarily  development  on  every  square  inch  of 
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ground . 

Murrlll:     If  there  were  another  woman  on  the  commission,  do 
you  think  that  you  might  tend  to  side  with  her? 

Grendle:     No,  I  would  probably  resent  having  another  woman 
on  the  planning  commission. 

Murrill:     Do  you  think  that  your  parents  influenced  you  in 
your  attitudes  towards  public  office? 

Grendle:     No,  not  at  all.  I  am  probablytthe  first  one  in  my 
family  to  ever  really  become  involved  in  politics. 
It  is  very  interesting  how  I  have  changed.  Ten  years 
ago  a  politician  was  a  dirty  word  to  me,  that  was 
the  same  thing  as  a  used  car  salesman,  I  thought  they 
were  a  bunch  of  cheats  and  everything  else  and  I  never 
even  took  a  newspaper,  I  would  never  concern  myself 
with  politics,  I  could  have  cared  less,  until  all  of 
a  sudden  the  sand  and  gravel  thing  hit  my  doorstep 
and  I  learned  about  politics  in  a  big  hurry  and  it  has 
given  me  a  whole  new — opened  a  whole  new  door,  a  whole 
new  world  for  me.   I  eventually  quit  my  Job  over  it. 
I  left  a  very  well-paying  Job  and  took  the  big  step 
and  went  from  an  income  of  $25 » 000  a  year  to  nothing 
because  I  wanted  to  get  more  involved  in  local  politics. 
But  my  parents  have  not  been  Involved  in  it  in  the  way 
of  holding  office  or  being  to  appointive  positions  until 
the  last  five  year  period,  my  father  has  served  on 
the  earthquake  commission  in  Los  Angeles  County  and 
in  the  Job  he  had  with  Boise  Cascade  he  had  to  deal 
with  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  but 
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by  this  time  I  was  already  into  politics  in  Orange 
County  so  my  parents  really  had  nothing  to  do  with 
my  life  as  it  has  gone  lately. 

Murrill:     Are  you  married? 

Qrendle:     I  have  been  married.  I  am  not  married  now  and  I  have 
no  intentions  of  every  remarrying. 

Murrill:     Have  you  any  children? 

Grendle:     I  have  one  son  eleven  years  old. 

Murrill:     How  has  your  position  affected  your  family  life? 

Qrendle:     My  position — my  life  as  it  is  now,  there  is  not  room 
for  a  man  in  it.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult 
for  me  to  consider  marriage  for  Instance  at  this  time 
because  I  am  not  home  many  nights  of  the  week  or  I  am 
not  home  in  time  to  fix  a  decent  meal  and  like  weekends 
my  life  is  devoted  to  really  serving  the  public,  not 
that  I  think  the  public  is  so  great,  but  I  enjoy  doing 
it  and  I  don't  want  to  disrupt  this  kind  of  a  life. 
Because  I  am  very,  very  happy  with  it.  As  far  as 
my  son  goes,  it  has  affected  him.  He  knows  far  more 
about  life  around  him  and  the  political  life  than  I 
ever  knew  when  I  was  25  years  old.  I  take  him  to  a 
number  of  functions  especially  in  the  evenings,  if  I 
have  to  speak  somewhere  or  attend  something,  I  will 
tkke  him  with  me  and  he  has  attended  more  public 
hearings  than  probably  most  adults  have. 
He  was  very  well  aware  of  our  entire  sand  and  giavel 
fight  which  lasted  for  a  five-year  period  and  I  have 
written  a  book  on  this  which  you  might  be  interested 
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in  reading  sometime,  but  where  negatively  affects 
him  is  that  I  am  gone  three  afternoons  of  the  week. 
He  comes  home  from  school  and  I  am  not  here.  That 
Is  where  It  Is  bad,  and  It  does  bother  me.  At  this 
stage  of  his  life,  he  is  entering  the  stage  where 
I  consider  it  is  going  to  be  more  and  more  of  a 
problem  that  I  am  not  here  in  the  afternoons. 

Murrill:     Do  you  think  that  he  benefits  from  your  position? 

Qrendle:     Yes,  I  do  because  I  am  happy  and  if  I  am  happy, 

it  makes  his  life  happier.  If  I  am  miserable,  it 
makes  himmlserable  because  I  take  it  out  on  him. 

Murrill:     Has  your  position  affected  your  social  life? 

Qrendle:     My  position  is  my  social  life. 

Murrill:     What  sources  of  information  do  you  employ  in  your 
homework  for  your  position? 

Grendle:     Well,  the  prime  source  of  information  is  the  planning 
department  staff  reports  and  the  environmental  impact 
report  which  is  submitted  with  Just  about  everything 
that  comes  through.  And  by  the  way  I  think  EIR's  are 
the  greatest  thing  that  ever  happened  in  this  country. 
They  are  doing  the  work  that  was  left  up  to  the  citizens 
to  do  before  and  it  is  doing  a  much  better  Job  than 
most  citizen's  groups  were  doing  before.  The  — 
outside  of  the  planning  department  staff  report  and 
the  EIR,  we  get  our  information  from  visiting  the  site 
from  talking  to  people,  generally  on  the  phone  talking 
to  them  via  telephone  and  also  by  talking  around  to 
other  planning  department  members  or  members  of  the 
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Board  of  Supervisor's  offices  like  the  executive 
assistants.  It  Is  a  fishing  game.  You  fish  for 
informatlonand  you  talk  around  and  you  beoome  involved 
in  this.  You  generally  know  who  to  go  to  to  get 
information  on  certain  things,  it  Isn't  a  hit  and 
miss  process,  you  generally  know  who  to  call. 
That  is  how  I  get  information  on  the  planning  commission. 
If  I  am  investigating  a  behind  the  scenes  thing  that 
is  not  really  something  to  be  heard  on  the  planning 
commission  level,  like  I  am  »ery  interested  in  the 
grading  code,  I  am  the  instigator  behind  having  the 
Orange  County  grading  code  redone  to  deal  specifically 
with  hillside  grading  because  right  now  there  is 
nothing  which  prevents  these  developers  from  literally 
going  in  and  cutting  the  hills  down  and  filling  the 
canyons  and  creating  flat  land  out  of  hillside  land 
and  I  believe  our  grading  code  needs  redoing,  and  so 
to  get  Information  on  that,  I  have  made  trips  to  all 
the  major  cities  In  Los  Angeles  County  and  have  gotten 
their  grading  codes  and  their  hillside  ordinances 
and  I  have  made  a  number  of  phone  calls  and  I  have 
been  to  the  library  a  number  of  times  to  research  those 
particular  items  and  then  I  am  writing  up  quite  an 
extensive  memo  and  my  own  grading  code  and  I  will 
propose  it  behind  the  scenes  again,  I  will  send  it 
in  through  the  grading  department  down  at  the  building 
and  safety  department  and  that  way  I  get  my  input  into 
it.   If  I  wait  for  them  to  do  it,  they  will  never  do  it. 
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Murrlll:     Has  serving  in  this  position  been  any  different 
than  you  had  expected  It  to  be? 

Grendle:     I  have  enjoyed  it  far  more  than  I  thought  I  would. 
It  Is  certainly— anytime  you  are  In  public  office, 
whether  It  Is  elective  or  appointive,  you  are  In  the 
limelight,  tt  Is  an  ego  trip.  Anyone  who  tells  you 
It  isn't  is  lying  to  you.  There  is  absolutely  no 
questionabout  it.  I  enjoy  being  in  the  limelight, 
I  enjoy  being  part  of  the  decision  making  process, 
I  feel  very  capable  to  be  part  of  that  and  it 
certainly  satisfies  your  ego  to  be  there. 

Murrill:     Have  your  experiences  in  government  changed  any  of 
your  feelings  about  how  government  operates? 

Grendle:     Oh,  yes.   As  I  learn  more  and  more  about  it,  I  see 

more  and  more  things  that  need  to  be  changed.  I  see 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  An  the  county  of  Orange 
and  it  is  probably  true  everywhere  else,  that  you 
have  these  department  heads,  you  know,  they  head  up 
various  departments  within  the  county,  like  the  road 
department,  the  building  and  safety  department,  to  name 
a  few  and  without  naming  names  or  even  specific 
positions  there  are  some  of  these  department  heads 
that  should  be  let  go,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
fire  or  lay  off  a  department  head  in  the  County  of 
Orange  or  probably  in  any  county.  Because  the  press 
makes  such  a  big  deal  out  of  it,  you  know,  the  board 
of  supervisors  has  to  fire  these  guys  or  lay  them  off 
or  somehow  get  rid  of  them  and  it  is  very  difficult 


to  do  without  newspapers  down  your  back.  But  If  any 
of  these  guys  were  In  private  practice,  they  would 
Just  be  fired  or  lajd  off  and  there  wouldn't  be  a  big 
to  do  over  it.  Many  of  them  are  technically  incapable 
of  their  positions.   And  it  is  very  disgusting  to  see 
this.   As  an  engineer,  I  can  look  on  some  of  these 
department  heads  down  there  who  are  also  engineers 
and  they  couldn't  hold  a  job,  privately,  the  way 
they  are  performing  their  Jobs  now  and  they  should 
be  let  go,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Murrill:     Are  you  more  supportive  of  women  entering  politics 
now? 

Orendle:     Well,  1  was  never  against  them  entering  politics. 
They  are  Just  as  qualified  as  many  men,  in  fact, 
in  many  cases,  more  so.  The  women  who  become  Involved 
in  political  life,  because  they  are  representative 
of  a  minority  in  politics  they  probably  put  a  lot 
more  effort  and  work  into  doing  a  good  Job  than  the 
men  do  because  men  are  appointed  and  are  elected  to 
office  all  the  time,  that  is  old  hat.  But  to  the  women 
entering  office  it  is  a  challenge,  we  are  out  there 
to  show  that  we  can  do  a  good  Job  and  we  are  really 
doing  a  good  Job  and  we  are  probably  doing  a  lot  better 
Job  than  most  of  the  men,  because  we  are  putting  more 
into  it. 

Murrill:     Are  you  satisfied  that  you  are  being  an  effective 
public  servant? 

Qrendle:     Oh,  yes.   I  have  had  lots  of  compliments.  And  a  few 
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criticisms  from  the  enemies. 

Murrill:     Would  you  like  to  continue  holding  public  office? 

Grendle:     I  would  very  much  like  to  hold  this  position.  My 
answer  today  is  that  I  would  like  to  hold  this 
position  as  long  as  I  could.  I — maybe  it  would  get 
to  the  point  where  I  will  be  tired  of  it,  or  it  will 
become  too  much  work  or  too  many  pressures  on  you, 
I  don't  know,  but  right  now  I  would  like  to  keep  it 
as  long  as  I  could.  I  really  have  no  desire  to  run 
for  public  office.  I  have  helped  in  several  campaigns 
and  I  am  really  not  that  tolerant  of  the  public.  It 
is  difficult  for  me  to  put  on  an  act  and  I  know  when 
you  are  looking  for  votes  you  have  got  to  do  a  lot 
of  acting,  everyone  has  got  to  be  your  big,  big  friend 
and  I  don't  think  I  could  carry  that  off  too  well. 

Murrill:     What  do  you  think  of  Women's  Liberation? 

Grendle:     I  don't  even  like  to  discuss  it,  because  as  I  think  I 
said  before,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  because  I 
never  needed  it  and  you  will  find  most  professional 
womenwho  have  been  in  a  man's  field  will  tell  you  that, 
they  are  really  not  for  women's  lib. 

Murrill:     How  do  you  think  that  women  can  get  involved  in  politics? 

Grendle:     Well,  the  way  that  most  people  get  involved  and 

particularly  women  are  through  helping  in  campaigns. 
Most  women  will  help  in  campaigns  and  then  drop  out 
of  the  picture  right  after  the  campaign  is  over  with. 
I  got  involved  in  working  on  a  campaign  because  I  was 
very  concerned  that  we  get  Ralph  Clark  elected  Supervisor 
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because  I  need  his  vote,  his  support  on  the  sand  and 
gravel  zoning  Issue.  So  that  —  I  got  Involved  in 
politics  as  a  necessity,  not  because  I  really  wanted 
to  because  I  really  don't  like  working  on  campaigns. 
But  that  is  how  most  women  gtart  to  get  involved.  You 
will  find  very  few  men  working  on  campaigns.  It  is 
mostly  women.  They  do  the  e«velope  addressing  and 
so  forth  and  the  mistake  that  a  lot  of  these  women 
make  is  that  they  don't  stay  involved  after  the 
campaign  is  over  with  and  they  should  —  the  counties 
and  the  cities  can  really  use  people,  they  need  people 
that  are  willing  to  put  in  some  time  to  dig  up  facts 
and  present  new  positions  on  things,  but  a  lot  of  these 
women  underestimate  their  importance.  And  don't  do 
it.  They  have  to  make  the  initiative.  They  have  to 
do  it.  No  one  is  going  to  come  to  your  door  and  say 
would  you  as  a  woman  get  involved  in  politics.  These 
women  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  on  their  own. 
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Woull  you  please  describe   the  public  office  you  now  hold. 

I'm  a  member  of   the  Los  Angeles   Community  College  Board  of  Trustees, 

which  is   the  governing  body   for  eight  Los  Angeles   community   colleges. 

How  much   longer  is  your  term? 

My   term  will  be   completed  in   two  years;    I  was   re-elected  two  years 

ago  for  a  four-year  term. 

Were  you  appointed  or  did  you  run? 

I  ran  for  this  office. 

Is   it  still  an  at-large  position? 

Yes,   it  is  at-large.      I  represent  the  total  district,   which  is 

882  square  miles  large. 

What  kind  of   competition  did  you  have? 

The  first  time  I  ran  for  election,    since  this  was  a  new  board  and 

we  were   filling  seven  seats,    it  was   an  open  election  in   that   there 

were   a  hundred  and  thirty-three   candidates   running  for  the  seven 

seats,  which  were  not  designated  of   course  at  that  time. 

When  I  ran  for  re-election,    I  ran  for  the  seat  which  I  now 
hold — office  number  seven — and  my  epponentfran  against  me  for  that  seat 
But   the   first  race,    there  were   a  hundred  and  thirty-three   candidates 
through  the  primary.     Then,    as   a  result  of   the  primary,    fourteen  ran 
in  the  general.      I  was   one  of   the  fourteen,    of   course,   who  wo«min 
the  primary. 
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That's   really  narrowed  down.     Where  did  you  receive  most  of  your 
votes? 

It's  really  very  difficult  to  tell  where  I  received  most  of  my  votes; 
this   is   something   that  I  stress   to  young  people — espettally  young 
women — who  are  interested  in  politics — that  name  identification  is 
very  important.     The  name  "LaFollette"  has  very  good  political 
background,    and  I  didn't  realize  this  myself  when  I  first  ran;    I  feel 
that  was  a  contribution  factor  to  the  fact   that  I  did  win. 

As   far  as  pinpointing  where  I  did  receive  my  most  votes,    I 
really  had  a  good  vote   count  all  over  the  district. 
How  did  you  raise  your  money? 

Of  course,   in  a  race   like  this,    and  especially  the  first  race,    there 
was  not   an  emphasis   on  spending   a  lot  of  money.      I   ran   the   first  time, 
four  years   ago,   with  a  slate   of   six  men.      We  pooled  our  resources   in 
that  wech  one  of  us  had  a  special  area  maybe  that  we  felt  we  might 
be  able  to  reach,   such  as  I  certainly  attempted  to  reach  the  women. 
Also,    I   am  a  member  of   the  County  Federation  of  Republican  Women,    and 
I  did  go  to  them  for  support.     When  I  went  to  them  for  support,    I  also 
mentioned  the  men  that  were  running  on  the  slate  with  me;    they  in  turn 
did  the  same   thing  for  me. 

We,   of  course,    did  send  out  mailers  to  any  organizations   that  we 
felt  were  interested  in  education  and  asked  for  donations.     We  received 
numerous   small   donations.      But  the  people  who  support  political 
campaigns   and  have   the  money  really   aren't  interested  in  donating  a 
lot   of  money   for  an  office  on  a  board  of  education  of   a  community   college 
Why   do  you  think  that's  so? 
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Pardon? 

Why  do  you  think  that's  so? 

Frankly,    I   think  it's   a  lack  of  good  judgment  on  th*tr  part 

because   as   far  as   I'm  concerned  the  boards  who  establish   the  policy 

and  direct  the  philosophies  of  education  are  more  important  than 

those  who  are  elected  to  so-called  higher  office  for  the  simple  reason 

that  whatever  our  tfoung  people   are  exposed  to  in  the  developing  years-- 

the  information  that  they  have— will  determine  their  outlook  for  the 

future. 

All   candidates   eventually,   no  matter  what   the  office,   have  had 
to  experience  some  formal  education.     I  feel  that  those  in  both  of 
the  parties  who  are  influential  when  it   comes  to  the  presidential 
elections  and  assembly  and  congress   are  really  not  beginning  their 
efforts  at  the  proper  level;    they're  waiting  until  after  all  the 
development   of   the  mind  has   taken  place. 

Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  running  this  kind  of  campaign? 
Well,    of  course,    it   does  vary.      I'm  trying   to  recall.      I  believe  that 
you  have  people  spending  as   little  as  six  thousand  and  being  successful 
if   they're  working  with  a  team  or  a  slate;   you  have  others — I  believe 
it  was  Ed  Pauley  who  ran  unsuccessfully  and  spent  I'm  not  quite  sure 
of   the  amount,  but  I  believe  it  was  a  tremendous  ahouHt  of  money — a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  or  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

In  my  own  particular  case,    and  I  suppose  because  I  felt  it 
was  necessary  since  I   am  a  woman  and  since   there  tare  percentages   and 
statistics   that  show  that  women  do  receive  fewer  votes  Just  because 
of   their  sex  than  men  do,    that  I  personally  spent   ten  thousand  dollars 
on  each  of  my  campaigns  for  television  and  radio  spots. 
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How  did  you  meetipour  constituency? 

During   the  campaign?      I  met  my   constituency  by  appearing  at  every  public 

function  that  I  was   invited  to  appear  and  probably  a  few  that  I  wasn't 

invited   to  appear,    and  taking  every  opportunity   that  I   could  to  voice 

my  concerns  for   the  problems   in  education,   especially  here  in  our 

Los  Angeles   district. 

Did  you  write  your  own  speeches? 

Yes   I   did.      I  wrote  my   own  speeches;    I  still  write  my  own  speeches. 

Did  you  have  other  people  speaking  for  you? 

Not   to  any  great  extent.     Now,    I   did  mention  that  I   ran  with  six  men. 

We  had  an  agreement  that  enabled  us   to   cover  more   territory:      if   two 

of  us  were  invited  to  the  same   function,    that  one  would  go  attend 

one  of   the  functions   and  speak  for  the  person  who  wasn't  able  to  attend, 

vja^£> 
and  then  tfiethe   conflict  of   schedule  we*e  with  me,    I  would  go   to 

another  function  and  speak  for  that  man  on  the  slate  that  was  also 

invited.      This   is   one  other  wajryfor  us   really   to  become  better 

acquainted  with   the   community   and  the   community   to  become  better 

acquainted  with   us. 

Was   there  a  manager  on  your  campaign? 

Let  me  see.     The  first  campaign,  we  did  have  someone  who  was   a  business 

manager,   you  might  say.     He  took  care  of   the  office;   we  did  have  an 

office.     He  took  care  of  seeing   that  the  letters  and  the  requests   for 

speaking  engagements  were   taken  care  of,    and  the  requests   for  literature. 

On   the  last   camppfcj|n,  we  also  had  that  same  kind  of   arrangement. 
Actually,    since  I  have  not  run  really  a  strictly  indepdndent  campaign, 
we've  had  more  or  less   a  committee  operation  guiding   the   campaign 
rather  than  one  person. 


KAPLAN:  How  did  you  select  issues   on  which   to   focus  your  campaign? 

LA:  When  I  ran  in   '69,    the  issues  were  very  clear-cut  and  evident 

because  of  campus  disorder  in   '69;    that  was  the  main  concern  of 
everyone.      Of   course,    I  voiced  my  opinions  as   to  how  that  could 
be  eliminated  or  certainly  curtailed  to  a  great  extent.      I  also 
ran  on   the  issue   of   fiscal  accountability — responsibility — which 
of   course   is   always   oA  ieaoern  to  those  of  us  who  pay   taxes. 

Then  I   also  ran   on   the  issue  of   the  fact   that  we   do  have 
many  qualified  and  highly  professional  educators,   but   there  are 
a  certain  amount  who  are  not  so  qualified  and  not  so  professional, 
and  that  all  attention  possible  should  be  given  to  helping  to 
return   the  professional  aspect   and  the  professional  level   that  we've 
always   thought  of  in   respect   to   those  in  education. 

I  would  suppose   those  were   the   three  main  issues.      Then  whhn 
I   ran   for  re-election,    of   course,    I  had  my   record  to  defend,    and 
that  I   did. 

KAPLAN:  li  either  of   the   campaigns,   were   there   any  other  women  running  for 

this  office  when  you  weee? 

LA:  Well,    of  course,    in   '69   there  were  several  women  running.     As   I 

recall,    there  were* I  believejfive  women  who  made   it   through   the  primary. 
I'm  not  quite  sure  of   the  figures,   but  I   think   there  were  around  forty 
some  women  who  ran  originally  out  of  the  one  huddred  and  thirty-three. 
Then  I  believe  there  were  five  who  came  through  successfully — fonn  or 
five  who  came  through  the  primary  successfully.     But  then  I  was   the 
only  one  who  was  elected  in  the  general. 

KAPLAN:  Was  there  any  hostility  between  any  of  the  candidates? 

LA:  I   don't  know  if  you  would  call  it  hostility — certainly  differences 

developed.      There  were  sharp  philosophical   differences  between  the 
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candidates,    and  this  was  obvious   in  presentations.      The  few   times 
that  all  fourteen  of  us   appeared  on  the  same  platform,    I  wouldn't 
say   there  was   anything   that  you  would  described  as  being  very  lasting 
at  that  time  anyway. 

Is  there  any  difference  between  the  way  women  campaign  and  the  way 
men  campaign? 

Well,    I  suppose   there  is,   just  because   there's  no  doubt   about   the 
difference  in  sexes.      But  I  would  say   that  once  you  become  a  candidate, 
I   think  that  it's  very  important  to  forget  about  sex.     Of   course,    the 
voters   don't  always   forget  about  sex,    and  if   they   could  just  be   taught 
to  think  of  a  candidate  in  respect  too     the  qualifications  or  how 
the  candidate  responds   to  the  questions  or  the  issues,    rather  than 
thinking,    "That'person's   a  man  or  that's   a  woman;    I  subtract  or  add 
according  to  my  own  personal  biases." 

Certainly,    in  my   campaigning,    I   campaigned  like   the  other 
men — like   the  men   [laughter],   but   that's  because  I   thought  of  myself 
as  a  candidate  and  not  as  a  woman. 

How  did  you  reach  the  decision  to  run  for  this  office? 
I've  always     been  very   concerned  about   the   community;    I've  always 
been  very  involved  in   the   community.      I  have  an  educational  background; 
I  was   an  elementary  school   teacher.      I've   always  been  quite  outspoken 
about  whatever  it  is   that  I  have  an  opinion  on.     I  feuess  some  people 
would  call  me   opinionated  at   times,    and  I   am. 

It  was   announced,   because  of   legislation  that  was   passed  in 
"68,    that  there  would  be   this  new  board  created.      Frankly,    it  was 
my  husband  who  really  was  the  motivating  factor  to  get  me   to  run. 
He  suggested  this  in  the  first  place,    and  I   frankly  said,    "You're  a 


^A:  very  intelligent  man   and  I   respect  your  opinions  very  highly,   but 

I  think  that's  themmefct  idiotic  suggestion  I've  ever  heard  in  my 
life!"  I  had  been  very  well  brainwashed  into  feeling  that  women 
could  not  be  elected  for  any  office,  period. 

He   did  talk  to  me  for  quite   a  length  of   time,    and  finally 
he  convinced  me   that  as   long  as   I   felt  as   firmly   and  as   decidedly 
as   I   did  about   certain   things,    that  I  would  really  be  neglecting 
my  responsibility  if  I   didn't  at   least  try.      So  I  said  all  right, 
that  I  would  file,    thinking  of   course   all  the   time   that  I   didn't 
have  a  chance. 

But  6ne  thing  I   am  is   a  fighter,    and  I   think  you'll  find 
that  in  every  sex — that  the  people  who  achieve  their  goals  or 
their  objectives   are   fighters.      And  you  have  to  be.      It  has 
nothing   to  do  with  sex  at   all;    maybe  Because  you're  a  woman  you 
have  to  fight  a  little  harder  in  some  respects  and  at  some   times. 
Once  I  became  involved  in  the  campaign,    I  said  to  myself,    "If  I 
do  not  win,   it  will  not  be  because  I  have  not   tried." 

So  I   tried.      I  worked  and  I   accepted  every  speaking  engagement 
and  I  was  very  surpt±sed  the  night  of   the  primary  when  the  results 
came  in.     The  night  of  the  primary,  we  were  listening  to  the  results, 
and  I  heard  my  name  mentioned  as  being  among  the  top  ones  on  the 
absentee  ballots.      Of   course,    that  gave  me  quite  a  bit  of  encouragement 
right   there.      Really,    up   until   that   time,    even   though  I'd  been  working 
seriously,   I   didn't  have  any  feeling  how  I  was   coining  across   to  the 
public. 

From  then  on,    it  becamae  really  very  exciting,    and  I  realized 
it  was  quite   a  moment  of   truth   to  hear  my  name  mentioned  at  all,    that 
I  had  waged  at   least   an  effective  enough   campaign  so  that  I  was  being 


included  among   the  names  out  of   the  hundred  and   thirty-three   that  were 
being  mentioned  in   the  news   as  getting  votes. 
Have  you  ever  regretted  it? 

Yes,    I  have.     I've  regretted  it  on  numerous  occasions.     The  first 
two  years  on  the  board,    as   far  as  I  was   concerned,  were  very  rough. 
I  had  held  leadership  positions   in   community  organizations  which  dealt 
mainly  with  women.      I  had  been  on   community  boards  where   there  were 
men  and  women,   but  I  was   accustomed  really   to  working  with  women. 
I   find,    frankly,    that  women  are  much  more  effective  in  getting  a  job 
done   than  men  are,    and  they  do  it  with  a  lot   less   talking  and  certainly 
a  lot  less  game  playing. 

My   fetus t   two  years  were  very   frustrating  as   I  had  to  learn — 
since  I  was  outnumbered   (six  men   and  I) — I  had  to  learn  to  play   their 
game.      I   couldn't  see   any  sense   for  it,    frankly,    and  I   still  sometimes 
rebel  at  it.      I'm  likely   to  be  short  in  some  of  my   remarks  because 
of  impatience  and  frustration.     There  were   times,   yes,  when  I  really 
wondered,    "Was   this   really  worth  it?" 

Is  it  the  kind  of  career  you  would  recommend  for  most  women? 
No,    I  wouldn't   recommend  it  for  most  women  no  more   than  I  would 
recommend  it  for  most  men.      I   recommend   the  individuals   to  do  what   they 
feel  the  most  comfortable  with  in  relation  to  their  own  personal 
objectives   and  their  own  personal  make-ups.      I   really   think  it   depends 
upon  the  individual . 

What  was  your  background  which  you  thought  qualified  £ou  for  this  job? 
As  I  mentioned,    I  had  been  an  elementary  school  teacher,    and  I  have 
always  been  interested  in  young  people  and  have   always  been  interested 
in  my   community  and  my   country.      I   just  happen  to  be  one  of   those  who 
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feel  that  our  country  is  a  good  country,  even  though  there  is  always 
room  for  impiwvement. 

Feeling  this  way,  I  just  felt  that  this  could  be  the  kind  of 
position  where  I  could  contribute. 
Did  your  parents  influence  you  at  all? 
As  far  as  running  for  this  position? 
Yes. 

Not  as  far  as  running  for  this  position.  I  suppose  that  they  had 
a  great  amount  of  influence  on  my  as  I  was  going  through  my  developing 
stages.  I  never  did  hear  from  my  parenta  that  because  I  was  a  woman 
I  couldn't  do  a  certain  thing,  or  that  because  I  was  a  woman  I  was 
expected  to  do  a  certain  thing) ,  Maybe  the  fact  that  I  had  no  brothers 
helped  too,  in  this  respect;  I  have  one  sister  and  I'm  the  older  of 
the  two.   I  know  that  I  used  to  go  fishing  and  camping  and  all  kinds 
of  things  with  my  father;  maybe  this  was  the  beginning  of  helping  me 
to  become  an  individual. 

Can  you  please  tell  me  something  about  your  baakground — your  education? 
I  am  a  native  of  California — in  fact,  Van  Nuys,  California.  I  have 
not  mosrdd  very  far.  In  fact,  I'm  a  fourth  generation  Calif ornian. 
I  guess  I  have  a  certain  amount  of  pride  in  that  although  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  really.  So  my  early  years  of  school  were 
completed  in  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  system. 

Then  I  attended  the  University  of  Calffornia  at  Berkeley, 
and  I'm  a  graduate  of  Berkeley.  There  I  began  teaching  and  also 
taking  extra  educational  courses  at  UCLA,  and  a  few  classes  in 
Northridge  State  College,  and  thatss  the  extent  of  it  at  this  point. 
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Were  you  areare  you  a  member  of  any  important  civic  groups?     League 
of  Women  Voters?     Volunteer  groups?     Professional  groups? 
I  am  a  member  of  a  community  organization  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley, 
which  I  felt  was  *he  of   the  leaders,   if  Sbt  the  leader,    of  all 
community-oriented  and  volunteer  work,   which  is   the  Volunteer  League 
of   the  San  Fermando  Valley.      I've  never  been  a  member  of   the  League 
of  Women  Voters.      I  was   a  founding  member  of  the  Northridge-Gilford 
Children's  Hospital;    I  worked  for  many  years  with   the  Children's 
Hospital.      It's  only  been  since  I've  been  on  this  board  that  I  haven't 
been  able   to  give   Children's  Hospital   the   time  I   used  to  give   them. 

I   am  a  member  of  the  California  Federated  Republican  Women 
and  I  hold  an  office  on  the  state  board.     In  fact,    I'm  chairman  of 
higher  education,   which  would  be   logical.      That  right  now  represents 
my  involvement  outside  of  education.      I  am,    of  course,    the  vice  chairmaa 
of   the  National  Commission   for  Financing  Co-Secondary  Education  and 
also  a  member  of  the  Chancellor's  Advisory  Committee.     This  is  the 
committee   that  meets  with  Dr.  Brossiaan  in  Sacramento;   he  is   the 
state   chancellor  for  community  colleges. 

I  was  just  recently  elected  to  be  a  board  of  directors  member 
of   the  California  State  College — I'm  sorry — California  State  Board 
Association,  which  is  just  an  association  that  represents  all  governing 
boards  of  education  in  California. 

Were  you  right   in  your  analysis  of   the  background  needed  for  this  job? 
You're   asking  me  in  a  way  if  my  background  has   allowed  me   to  be  an 
effective  board  member,   and  I   think  I  have  been  an  effective  board 
member.     I  think  that  certainly  people  with  a  business  background 
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LA:  can  bring  some  experti$e|in  that  area;    lawyers   can  bring  expertise 

in  their  area.     But  I   think  that  as  a  woman  who  has  had  to  grapple 
with  everyday  problems,  which  do  include  financial  problems,    and 
who  also  is  aware  of  needs  of  young  people  and  certainly  oriented 
to  the  community,    that  I've  been  able  to  bring  quite  a  bit  to  the 
board  and  I  think  I  have  been  an  effective  board  member.      I   think 
this  would  be  a  result  of  my  background — a  result  of  my  background 
and  a  result  too  of  a  lot  of   continuing  effort  on  my  part. 

I   attempt  to  do  my  homework  and  I   attempt   to  put  in   the 
time  that  will  enable  me  to  be  a  productive  board  member.     It 
isn't  entirely  just  a  matter  of  background  that  makes  you  effective 
or  not  effective. 

KfPLAII:  Why   are  men  considered  more  qualified? 

LA:  This   is   just  an  erroneous   opinion  that  has   developpd  over  the  years. 

I   can't  agree  with  it   really,    that  men  are  more  qualified.     I   think 
it  goes  back  again   to   certain  individuals.      Some  individuals   are 
more  qualified  than  other  individuals.     You  can  often  take  six 
men  candidates,    and  you're   lucky  if  you  find  one  who  is  qualified 
out  of   the  six.      So   I   really  disagree  with   the  statement  entirely. 

KAPLAN: A  At  the  beginning  of  your  term,   how  were  you  received  by   fellow 

board  members? 

LA:  I  was  well  received;    I've  never  had  any  problem  on   the  board  concerning 

the  fact   that  I  was   a  woman  so   that  I  wasn't   the  equal  of   the  board 
members. 

On  our  board,   each  member  has  one  vote,    and  each  vote  has 
equal  importance  and  carries  equal  weight.      I  know   that   there  have  been 
times   that   they  have   used  my  sex  as   a  joke;    there  have  been  a  few 
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LA:  moments   at  my  expense  when  everybody  had  fun,   but   that's   all  right. 

I  can  tolerate  that,    in  fact  laugh!  at  it  too.     I   thikk  it's 
important  that  each  of  us   can  laugh  at  ourselves  when  necessary. 
But  the  men  have  always   given  me  respect  equal   to   the  respect   they 
give  the  other  men — the  men   [laughter].     You  see,   I   think  of  myself 
as   a  trustee;    I  don't  think  of  myself  as  a  woman  or  a  man  or  anything 
else.      I   think  of  myself  as   a  trustee  and  that's   the  way  I   think 
of   the  rest  of   them. 

KAPAfcN:  Do  you  have   a  staff  working   under  you? 

LA:  The  board  has  a  secretary,    and  she  works   for  all  of  the  seven  members 

of   the  board.     Of   course,    if   there  are  any  special raeds   that  we  have, 
if  the  chancellor  thinks   these  are  good  needs,  we  can  get  some  of 
the  other  staff  too  when  we  need  them. 

KAPLAN:  How  are  you  received  by   the  staff? 

LA:  As   far  as  I  know,    I   think  I'm  well  received.      But   this  has  nothing 

to  do  with   the   fact   that  I'm  a  woman  or  whether  I  would  be   a  man; 
I   think  it  has   to  do  with  the  fact  that   they   realize   that   during  the 
length  of   time  that  I've  been  here  that  I'm  really  doing  my  job. 
I   really  am,    and  I'm  really  trying  to  do  a  good  job. 

Also,   I  am  not — as  some  of   the  men  are — abusive  in  public. 
I   try  very  much  not   to  be  abusive  in  public.     Sometimes  men  are  great 
offenders  of  what  I  would  call  the  golden  rule  because  they  are — somef 
of   their  remarks   are   thoughtless,    and  I  see  no  reason  to  do  this. 
I    think  if  you  have  a  problem  with   a  staff  member,    that  you  can  work 
that  problem  out  quietly  and  privately;   you  don't  publicize  it  to  the 
whole  world  at   the  expense   of   that  person  in  question. 

I   think  the  staff  does   respect  me,    and   they've  always  been  most 
helpful   to  me  whenever  I've  needed  any   assistance. 
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KAPLAN:       Do  you  feel  there  Is  a  difference  between  the  amount  of  work  done 
by  a  man  and  a  woman? 

LA:          Well,  again,  I  suppose  this  goes  back  to  the  Individual,  except 
that  maybe  women,  just  like  Avis,  feel  they  have  to  try  harder. 
Every  woman  that  I  have  met  whose  been  Involved  In  any  kind  of 
work  which  has  usually  In  the  past  been  filled  by  men,  1  find  that 
they  tend  to  be  more  conscientious  and  spend  more  hours  In  preparation 
and  In  attending  meetings  and  gathering  facts.  I  don't  think  It's 
because  they  have  to  spend  this  extra  time;  1  think  It's  because 
they  want  to  be  sure  that  what  they're  saying  or  what  they're 
deciding  Is  the  best  decision  or  the  best  statement,  and  they  feel 
they  have  a  special  onus  to  prove  that  they  are  able  to  perform 
as  well  as  men. 

KAPLAN:       Exactly  what  Is  the  nature  of  your  work? 

LA:          As  the  governing  body  for  the  district,  we  establish  the  policy 

which  determines  the  program — the  courses,  the  kinds  of  services — 
that  are  offered  at  our  community  colleges.  We  approve  the  budget, 
and  in  approving  the  budgets,  we  also  have  the  authority  to  raise 
or  lower  taxes, 

We  are  responsible  for  the  personnel  ultimately;  although  we 
do  not  actually  take  part  In  the  hiring  procedures  of  the  Instructors 
and  the  classified  people,  we  do  have  the  ultimate  authority  as  far 
as  dismissal  or  hiring — we  grant  the  approval. 

Right  now  we've  just  gone  through  the  process  of  selecting 
candidates  for  presidents  of  four  of  our  colleges.     That  Is  one 
area  in  which  we  are  very  closely  involved,    and  I  for  one  feel  that 
we  have  a  keen  responsibility  to  the  public  to  see  that  the  top 
leadership  of  each  of  our  campuses  Is  of  a  quality  that  will  bring 
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not  only  creative  programs  to  the  colleges  but  be  very  well  aware 
of  the  ieeds  of  the  community  and  respond — be  able  to  provide  the 
leadership  to  respond  to  those  needs.  Those  are  just  a  few  of 
our  tasks. 

How  do  you  decide  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  If  there  Is  a  choice? 
How  do  I  personally  decide?  I  make  an  attempt  to  receive  all  the 
facts  that  will  help  me  to  reach  that  decision,  and  then,  with  those 
facts  and  what  1  call  my  best  logical  thinking,  I  attempt  to  reach 
the  right  decision.  I  can't  say  that  I  have  always  reached  the 
right  decision,  but  I  can't  say  that  I've  really  been  proven  wrong 
in  too  many  instances. 

I  vote  according  to  my  conscience  in  relation  to  the  facts. 
That's  really  the  only  way  I  see  a  person  can  vote  and  still  be  able 
to  sleep  at  night,  you  know  [laughter],  so  this  is  the  way  1  operate. 
How  often  do  pour  meetings  meet? 

How  often  do  we  meet?  Presently  we  are  on  a  schedule  of  every  other 
week  for  board  meetings.  Occasionally,  there  will  be  a  need  for  a 
spettal  meetings.   When  we  first  were  elected,  we  were  meeting  on 
a  weekly  basis.  Certainly  there  are  many  functions  during  the  week 
which  are  on  the  campuses  to  which  we  are  invited,  and  I  attend  as 
many  of  these  as  possible  in  my  schedule. 

Do  you  find  yourself  siding  with  any  particular  person  on  the  board? 
I  have  found,  of  course,  that  there  are  differences  of  opinion  and 
philosophy.  Naturally,  if  there  are  differences,  there  will  be 
certain  patterns  established  as  far  as  voting  is  concerned.  Yes,  I 
find  that  probably  I  vote  with  two  of  the  men  more  consistently  than 
I  vote  with  the  other  three. 
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But  on  the  whole,  I  think  the  board  votes  really  unanimously 
on  most  issues.  There  are  definitely  some  issues  which  tie  in  with 
philosophy,  and  that's  where  you're  going  to  get  the  differences 
of  opinion  and  the  different  votes. 
Do  you  communicate  between  board  meetings? 

Do  I  communicate  with  board  members  between  board  meetings?  Not  on 
a  regular  basis.  Sometimes  there  will  be  a  matter  coming  up  which 
I  might  have  concern  about,  and  so  I  will  call  someone  and  ask  for 
their  opinion  or  give  them  my  opinion,  and  they  might  do  the  same. 
But,  as  I  say,  this  is  not  on  a  regular  basis. 

Are  there  any  bills  or  resolutions  that  you  are  especially  Interested 
in  or  especially  responsible  for? 

Of  course,  I'm  very  interested  in — this  is  a  bill  in  Sacramento;  I 
don't  know  how  much  Influence  I  have  up  there,  but  I'm  very  interested 
in  the  collective  bargaining  bill  for  teachers,  with  the  right  to 
strike,  because  I'm  very  much  against  this.  All  the  statistics  I  have 
read  from  various  states  reveal  that  the  effect  of  such  a  bill  has 
only  brought  inferior  education  and  a  lessening  of  quality  to  their 
state. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  this  and  I  am  actively  opposing 
it,  and  I'm  going  to  trylto  get  more  active  in  my  opposition  to  it. 

As  far  as  bills,  of  course,  we  don't  introduce  bills  here. 
But  we  did  have  a  legislative  advocate  last  year,  and  I  was  instrumental, 
really, in  seeing  that  the  district  did  appoint  one  because  there  was 
a  bill  concerning  the  financial  situation  for  the  community  colleges 
which  would  have  taken  millions  away  from  Los  Angeles  and  distributed 
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LA:  it  to-tlie  rest  of  the  state,    and  we  just  couldn't  affiord  it.     The 

other  districts  say  that  we  are  a  wealthy  district,  but  we  are  not 
a  wealthy  district  when  you  look  at  the  combination  of  taxes — city 
taxes,    county  taxes  and  unified  school  taxes  and  community  college 
taxes   that  our  taxpayers  have  to  pay.         Yes,  we  have  a  low  rate 
as   far  as  our  community  college  district  is  concerned,  but  when  you 
add  all  the  taxes  together,   our  poor  taxpayer  in  Los  Angeles  is 
paying  a  tremendous  amount  of  taxes — one  of   the  highest  really 
in  the  state. 

This  bill  would  have  taken  money  from  the  community  colleges, 
and  I  fought  strongly  against  this  and  convinced  the  board  that  we 
needed  a  legislative  advocate.     He  was  able  to  get  the  bill  really 
killed.     As  a  result,    this  year  now,  we  have  a  new  bill  that  has 
been  presented  which  we  hear  the  governor  is  going  to  sign.     This  will 
bring  fresh  money  to  the  community  colleges;    I  think  it  will  be 
sixty-two  or  sixty-five  million  dollars,  which  the  colleges  haven't 
had  before — not  just  our  district,  but  up  and  down  the  state. 

This  is   right  because   the  people  in  the  state  pay  substantial 
taxes,   and  they  go  to  Sacramento;    there  they  stay  or  they're  divvied 
up  for  something  else  rather  than  for  education,   especially  in  the 
community  colleges. 

I  feel  that  I  can  take  some  credit  really  for  the  way  this  is 
working  out.     In  fact,   I  really  feel  that  I  have  a  pretty  good  record 
of  accomplishments.      [Laughter.]     I'm  not  being  immodest,   but  I'm 
really  trying  to  be  objective  about  it. 
KAPLAN:  At  a  public  session,    do  men  seem  to  have  greater  authority? 
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LA:  At  a  public  session,   yes,   I  think  there  is  a  tendency  to  listen  to  the 

men  more  than  to  the  women.     Of  course,    I  was  board  president  for 
a  year  and  a  half.     During  that  time,    the  authority  that  one  gains  by 
being  president  helps  a  great  deal.     In  fact,    to  this  date,    I  was 
the  only  president  who  was  elected  twice. 

This  was  interesting.     I  don't  know  that  they  elected  me  because 
they  thought  I  was  so  superior,  but  they  elected  me  because  they  felt 
that  I  would  be  fair.     I   did  attempt  to  be  fair,    and  that  I  do  conduct 
the  meetings  in  a  less  abrasive  manner  than  some  of  the  men  do.     And 
too,   I  think  that  they  were  so  split  that  they  couldn't  decide  on  some 
other  man  that  they  would  be  willing  to  support. 

I  find  that  many  times  I  will  make  a  statement — a  short  one, 
because  I  don't  usually  make  long  statements   (you  probably  think  I 
talk  all  the  time   [laughter]   from  this  session,   but  I  don't);    I 
usually  make  short  statements  or  short  suggestions  or  ask  a  question 
that  leads  to  another  conclusion.     I  will  then  be  very  happy  to  hear 
as   the  discussion  goes  on  that  my  suggestion  has  been  picked  up  and 
reworded  by  a  man,    and  then  it  becomes  something  that  everybody's 
in  agreement  with. 

Actually  I  don't  mind  this  either  because  I'm  not  looking 
for  glory;   I'm  looking  for  accomplishment.     Sometimes  women  are  much 
better  to  accomplish  by  just  tossing  out  ideas  and  having  the  men 
think  they're  their  own. 
KAPLAN:  Is   there  an  accepted  way  to  act  during  a  public  session  which  one  must 

learn? 
LA:  It  seems   to  he  that  if  one  remembers  one's  good  manners,    that  then  you 

are  acting  in  an  accepted  way  that  a  public  official  should  act.      Certain] 
you  should  follow  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  for  the  sake  of  a  smooth- running 
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meeting,  but  I've  found  that  good  manners — even  without  Robert's  Rules— 
really  would  be  the  answer  to  some  of   the  problems  that  we  have  An  this 
board  in  particular. 

Do  you  feel  that  community  pressures  are  necessary  for  change? 
Certainly  you  have  to  feel  that  the  community  is  interested,   and  if 
you  do  not  hear  from  the  community  then  you  think  that  everything  is 
running  along  the  way  the  community  wants  it  to  run  along,    and  there's 
no  need  for  change.     If  you  hear — if  there  is  some  concern  and  it 
is  voiced  by  the  community,    then  naturally  you're  going  to  look  into 
the  reason  for  their  concern;   as  a  result,   if  they  have  valid  concerns, 
then  you're  going  to  attempt  to  bring  about  a  change. 

It  really  depends,   of  course,    on  the  kind  of  pressure  that's 
brought  about  by  the  community — whether  it's  pressure  by  the  total 
community  or  by  special  interest  groups.      I  know  that  now,   since 
I  am  a  public  official,    I  want  the  community  to  be  very  much  Involved. 
I  hate  to  be  working  in  a  vacuum  and  I  want  to  know  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  in  agreement  with  what  the  public  wants  or  needs.     If  it 
isn't,  then  we  want  to  know  what  it  is  they  need  and  then  attempt 
to  bring  it  about,   if  It  is  feasible  fiscally  and  if  it  would  really 
answer  the  problems   that  they  have. 
Are  you  swayed  by  pressure  groups? 

I'm  not  swayed  by  the  group  itself.     I  can  be  convinced  of  the  validity 
of  their  concern  for  their  issues  by  material  facts  and  figures  which 
substantiate  whatever  their  cause  Is.     But  Just  the  fact  that  there's 
a  big  group  there  and  they're  making  a  lot  of  noise  does  not  pressure 
me;    in  fact,    it  often  has   the  reverse  effect  because  I  don't  want  to 
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be  guilty  of  voting  because  of  emotionalism.  I  want  to  be  sure  that 

when  I  vote  I'm  voting  after  having  had  an  opportunity  to  do  my 

homework  and  review  the  situation. 

Do  you  find  yourself  written  up  in  newspapers  more  often  than  other 

members  of  the  board  because  you  are  a  woman? 

Absolutely  not.  In  fact,  tlis  is  probably  one  of  the  biggest 

handicaps  as  far  as  a  woman  is  concerned.  The  press  really  minimizes 

the  position  of  a  woman.  My  major  criticisms  as  far  as  unequal 

treatment  because  of  my  sex  would  be  directed  to  the  media. 

Why? 

Why  do  they  do  it?     I  really  don't  know  why. 

Why  do  you  feel  they  do? 

It  might  go  back  to  the  thought  or  the  question  that  you  asked 

earlier.     You  asked  something  about  "Aren't  men  better  qualified." 

I   find  most  men  who  are  in  the  media  are  really  chauvinistic.      They'd 

be,   of  course,    the  last  to  admit  it. 

Just  yesterday,    for  example,    I  talked  for  ten  minutes  over 
the   telephone  with  a  reporter  from  a  paper  who  had  called  me  to  find 
out  my  reactions  about  the  sppce  that  Dr.  Richardson  would  now  be 

filling  on  the  board  and  how  I   felt  this  would  affect  the  board. 

for 
We  talked/about  ten  minutes   about  this. 

Then  I  noticed  in  the  newspaper,   he  quoted  me  six  words. 
I  could  hear  him  typing  it   [laughter],    and  after  ten  minutes  of 
interview,    to  have  him  quote  me  on  six  words — well,    I   think  this  is  just 
another  indication  of  the  value  they  give  to  a  woman,    the  importance. 
Do  men  react  differently  to  criticism  than  women? 
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I  don't  think  you  can  generalize,    again,   on  that  question.     I   think 
that  it  has  been  my  experience  that  different  men  react  differently 
to  criticism  and  different  women  react  differently.     Some  men  blow  up 
completely,   and  I've  seen  some  women  do  the  same.     I'm  afraid  I  really 
can't  generalize. 


End  of  Side  #1 
Begin  Side  #2 


LA:  Yes,   he  didn't  get  much  help  when  he  was  running  for  mayor.     But  they 

really  are  the  most  important  single  segment  in  relation  to  politics. 

KAPLAN:  That's  so  true.     Are  you  married? 

LA:  Yes  I  am. 

KAPLAN:       Do  you  have  any  children? 

LA:          I  have  four  older  children  and  they  are  all  doing  their  own  things 
at  this  point.  I  think,  in  most  cases  of  a  woman  running  for  an 
office,  that  it  is  important  that  the  woman  can  have  the  peace  of 
mind  that  her  family  is  being  well  taken  care  of.  This  is  something, 
when  I'm  asked  to  talk  to  young  girls,  I  say  to  them;  they  should 
reach  a  decision  within  their  own  minds — that  one  has  to  come  first. 

They  have  to  decide  in  their  own  minds — is  it  going  to  be 
the  family  that  comes  first  or  is  it  going  to  be  a  political  career? 
If  it's  going  to  be  a  political  career,  then  I  think  that  they  should 
seriously  wait  as  far  as  having  a  family,  although  this  too  is  an 
individual  matter,  and  it  depends  on  how  you  operate  as  an  individual. 
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If  you  really  feel  you  can  do  your  family  justice  and  your 
Job  justice. 

Being  in  any  kind  of  elective  office — holding  any  kind  of 
elective  office — you  are  on  call,  just  like  a  doctor  really.  Your 
life  is  no  longer  really  your  own  and  your  schedule  has  to  be 
completely  flexible.  And  to  really  do  a  good  job,  that  has  to  come 
first. 

This  is  why,  when  I'm  asked  about  my  family  or  I'm  asked 
by  young  girls  about  families  and  having  families,  I  do  think  there 
is  a  conflict,  a  real  conflict.  There  come  times  when  both  need 
you  equally  as  much  and  then  you  have  to  make  a  decision;  of  course, 
one  has  to  suffer. 

In  my  particular  situation,  my  husband,  of  course,  is  very 
understanding  and  helpful  and  respects  that  everybody  is  an  individual. 
I  think  he's  very  proud  of  me  and  what  I'm  doing.  We  work  it  out 
very  well.  Of  course,  he's  an  attorney  and  has  a  busy  schedule  himself, 
which  allows  me,  of  course,  more  flexibility  in  my  schedule. 

This  is  one  thing  that  I  think  is  imperative.  I  think  you  have 
to  have  the  complete  cooperation  of  your  family,  however  you  decide 
it's  going  to  be.  That's  essential. 

Do  your  husband  and  children  assume  more  responsibilities? 
Of  course,  my  children  are  grown  and  independent  at  this  point.     My 
husband — I  can't  say  that  really  he  assumes  more  responsibilities. 
He's  certainly  very  thoughtful  of  me,  but  I  think  this  is  just  kind 
of  a  good  relationship  between  a  man  and  woman  anyway,   no  matter  what 
either  one  is  doing. 
How  has  your  position  affected  your  social  life? 
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It  has  affected  It  quite  a  bit  because  now  I  find  that  I  very  rarely 
go  to  a  party  because  I  want  to  be  with  my  good  friends;    I  find  that 
I  have  no  time  left  on  my  schedule,    or  very  little  time.      It  is 
When  my  husband  and  I  have  an  evening  to  spend  with  friends,   just  for 
the  sake  of  being  with  friends   and  relaxing  and  enjoying  their 
companionship,    it  is  a  rare  occasion  and  one  we  really  do  truly  enjoy. 
My  husband  has  obligations,   of  course,    as   far  as  his  profession 
is  concerned.     Once  you  become  elected  to  any  office,   you  are  beholden 
to  the  people  that  you  represent;    I  feel  that  if  you're  going  to  do  a 
good  Job,  you  must  respond  to  their  invitations  and  their  functions 
they  are  holding  which  are  important  to  them.     We  try  to  do  this, 
and  I  try  to  do  it.     That  doesn't  leave  much  time  for  social  activities. 
Do  you  associate  with  people  you  would  not  have  associated  with  before 
if  you  were  not  in  this  particular  office? 

Oh  yes,   of  coursel     That's  one  of  the  best  parts  of   the  job — you  get  to 
meet  all  kinds  of  people,   all  different  backgrounds,   all  different 
abilities.      It's  really  very  exciting  and  very  invigorating.      I'm  sure 
that  it's  helping  to  keep  me  with  a  more  youthful  attitude  than  if  I 
were  associating  only  with  the  kind  of  people  that  I  bane  to  school 
with  and  was  involved  with  in  volunteer  work.     I'm  reaching  a  much 
broader  aspect  of  our  overall  community,    and  I   think  it's  great. 
Does  your  husband's  job   conflict  with  your  job? 

No,   it  doesn't  conflict  at  all.     Occasionally  thereinee  conferences 
that  he  must  attend  that  he  would  wish  I  could  attend  with  him;    occasional 
I  can,   but  more  often  than  not  there  are  conferences  that  I  haveMb 
attend  while  he's  attending  his   conferences.     These  are  minor  inconveia 
iences,  but  they're  really  very  minor. 
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KAPLAN: 


LA: 


KAPLAN: 


LA: 


KAPLAN: 
LA: 


Do  you  find  yourself  more  dependent  upon  your  husband  for  help  in 

your  work  or  for  anything  at  all? 

No,  I  don't.  I'm  not  dependent  on  my  husband  except  that  I  do  ask 

his  legal  advice  on  matters  related  to  law.  As  a  board  member,  I  have 

been  involved  in  several  law  suits  which  have  been  brought  against  the 

College  district.  I  will  certainly  ask  his  advice  in  relation  to 

these  legal  matters  because  I  respect  his  advice  and  feel  that  it's 

silly  not  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Do  you  find  yourself  more  dependent  upon  your  husband  for  help 

around  the  house? 

I  would  never  say  "More  dependent;"  I  certainly  would  welcome  any 

help  that  he  does  around  the  house.     But  it's  something  that  we  never 

make  an  issue  about  at  all  because,   if  it's  something  that  appears 

like  it  should  really  be  done  and  I  just  haven't  been  able  to  get  around 

to  it,  hej}ll  eventually  do  it.     We  have  a  good  partnership  relationship 

really. 

Has  serving  in  this  position  been  different  than  what  you  had  expected? 

I  guess  I  was  so  naive  that  I  really  didn't  know  what  to  expect. 

First  of  all,    I  really  didn't  expect  it  to  have  the  political  over tomes 

that  it   does  have.      1  really  felt  that  I  would  be  involved  in  performing 

a  community  service.     I  was  frankly  dismayed  when  I  realized  that  being 

on  this  board  is  just  as  political  as  being  elected  to  some  other  state 

office.     Certainly,   it  has  been  evident,    from  the  fact  that  others  have 

gone  on  from  this  boadd  to  other  offices,    that  the  others  realize  the 

political  Implications  and  potential  which  would  result  from  being 

on  this  board. 

Now  I've  even  forgotten  the  question;   I've  gotten  off   the  subject 
I'm  sure    [laughter],  but  what  was   the  question? 
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KAPLAN:  lias  serving  in  this  position  been  different  from  what  you  had  expected? 

LA:  Oh,  yes.     And  so  it  was  different  in  that  aspect.     I   think  the  political 

implications,   yes.      The  fact  that  we  did  all  our  meeting  in  public 
before  an  audienee  was  something  that  took  me  quite  a  long  time  to  over 
come.     It's  hard  to  believe  now,    I  guess,    for  someone  meeting  me  for 
the  first  time,  but  I  am  really  a  shy  person. 

I'm  shy,    and  I  was  rather  insecure  really  as   far  as  holding 
the  position  and  wondering  whether  I  could  do  a  good  job  and  how 
effective  I  could  be,   and  weren't  there  others  who  were  better  qualified. 
I  have  this  negative  part  of  my  personality,    and  it  makes  me  question 
my  own  abilities. 

Meeting  before  the  public  without  any  script!      I  took  drama 
when  1  was  in  senior  high  school,   and  I  loved  it;   but  I  had  a  script 
to  depend  on.     Now  I  don't  have  a  script;  whatever  1  say  reveals  what 
I'm  thinking  or  what  I've  been  hearing.     That  took  me  a  while  to  become 
accustomed  to. 

Of  course,   I  had  no  idea  about  the  number  of  hours   that  would  be 
involved.     I  had  no  idea  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  pressures,    and 
especially  the  pressures  from  the  unions.     There  is — there's   constant 
pressure  and  a  form  of  harrassment.     You  have  to  be  a  fery  strong 
individual  to  be  able  to  say  "no"  when  it  is  appropriate  to  say  "no." 

This  is  something  I  keep  thinking  about.      I  thought,    after  my 
family  reached  a  certain  age,    finally  I'd  be  in  a  paeition  where  I 
wouldn't  have  to  keep  saying  "no,"  because  I've  found  that  tlis  is 
one  of   the  main  tasks  of  a  mother,   is   to  say  "no" — not  because  you 
want  to  be  mean  but  because  you  think  in  your  best  judgment  that  is 
the  appropriate  answer  at  the  time. 
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LA: 

KAPLAN: 
LA: 


KAPLAN: 
LA: 


Now  here  I  am  back  in  the  same  situation  where  I  am  having 
to  say  "no"  many  times.     These  are  just  some  of   the  things. 
Do  you  have  different  ideas  about  how  government  should  operate? 
Different  ideas   than  the  way  our  government  is  operating?     I   think, 
all  in  all,    the  plan  of  government  that  we  have  in  the  country  is 
a  good  plan,    a  workable  plan;   it  certainly  has  worked  well  over  the 
years.      I   think  that,    unfortunately,  we're  going  to  have  people  in 
government  who  should  not  be  there;    they  have  ulterior  reasons  or 
they're  not  qualified  or  they're  not  as  honest  as  they  should  be. 

I  feel  that  the  courts,    though,   are  becoming  too  involved 
really  in  government.     I  think  that  if   there's  a  breakdown,    it  will 
be  because   of   the   courts'   involvement,   more  so   than  the   inrfitfiduals 
who  hold  office. 

1  think  the  media,    unfortunately,   has  contributed  to  the 
outcome  of  elections  by  really  persuading  the  voters  one  way  or  the 
other,   not  on  a  basis  of  qualifications  but  on  a  basis  of  appeal 
that  maybe  the  media  has  helped  to  develop.     It  may  be  an  appeal  that 
is  all  a  physical  appeal  more  than  anything.     I  find  this  unfortunate. 

Certainly,   1  am  grateful  to  the  media  for  being  able  to  bring 
us  so  instantaneously  all  the  news  just  as  it  happens;    1  think  that's 
vital.     But  still,    1   think  that  it  is  wrong  for  the  media  to  have 
such  a  position  of  power  that  they,   just  by  their  reporting,    can 
really  influence  the  public  to  vote  for  certain  candidates  who  majpe, 
in  the  lon&un.are  really  not  well  qualified. 

Do  you  think  that  terms  of  office  should  be  limited  or  lengthened? 
In  general,   1  would  say  that  1  don't  believe  the  terms  of  office  should 
be  changed.      If  you  have  too  short  a  term  of  office,    then  you're  con 
stantly  worried  about  that  next  election  and  you  can't  settle  down 
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LA: 


enough   to  really  pay  attention  to  the  business  at  hand. 

If  the  term  Is   too  long,    then  there's   too  much  of la  tendency 
to  relax,   I  think,   on  the  part  of  the  legislator;   he  might  have  a 
tendency  to  think  that,   "By  the   time  I  run  for  reielection  the 
voters  will  have  forgotten  this  issue,   or  this  vote  that  I've  just 
taken." 

I   think  actually  that  four  years  is  a  good  length  of   time. 
It  allows  a  person  to  accomplish,    if  he  is  so  motivated,   some  of 
tohe  issues  which  he  raised  in  the  beginning,    and  it  allows   the 
voters   to  sort  of  keep  a  close  look  on  him. 
Have  your  experiences   changed  you  in  any  way? 

I  suppose  it  certainly  has  given  me  more  confidence  and  poise  thai 
I  had  before  being  on  this  board,    and  it  certainly  has  broadened 
my  outlook.     I'm  continually  learnigg;    I  would  hope  that  I  had 
profited  from  my  experiences  with  some  increased  knowledge  and 
understanding.      I  would  say  that  probably  I'm  a  better  person  today 
than  I  was  when  I  first  ran  for  the  board. 
Are  you  aore  supportive  of  women  entering  politics  now? 
I've  always  been  supportive  of  women  entering  politics;    I  really  have. 
I've  always  been  supportive  of   the  individual.     As  one  is  going 
through  school  and  college  and  young  married  life,   I  doubt  if  many 
of  us  really  articulate  these  feelings;  we  have  these  feelings,  but  we 
really  don't  attempt  to  think  them  out,  where  we  put  them  down  on  paper. 
Maybe  welll  talk  incidentally  with  the  neighbors  or  with  anyone  who's 
interested  in  the  subject. 

I  realize  now  that  I  have  always  been  an  individual  and  I've 
always   felt  that,    as  an  individual — there's  only  one  of  me — whatever  I 
make  of  my  life,    it's  going  to  be  my  responsibility.   If  it  turns  out 
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LA:          well,  I  can  say,  "Yes,  I've  done  a  good  $ob."  If  It  doesn't,  it's 
my  own  fault.  So  I  have  never  thought  that  women  could  not  run 
for  a  political  office. 

We  hear  a  lot  more  talk  about  it  these  days,   although  I 
understand  too  from  reviewing  history  that  it  sort  of  goes  in  cycles, 
and  certainly  there's  a  lot  more  lip  service.     But  I   really  wonder 
just  how  honest  everyone's  being,   even  women  themselves.     They  love 
to  hear  me  talk  about  being  in  politics,   and  I  try  to  encourage 
them — espettllly  the  women  who  might  be  of  my  age —     [interruption] 

As  I  was  saying,   I   think  there's  a  lot  of  lip  service  now 
to  women  being  in  politics  and  holding  political  jobs  and  running 
for  political  office.     Women  do  like  to  hear  me  talk  about  the  subject; 
I  think  they  are  living  vicariously  at  that  point.     I  try  to  convince 
women,   especially  in  my  age  bracket,    to  become  involved  in  boards 
of  education  and  races  for  boards  of  education  because  I   think  they 
have  a  lot  to  contribute  and  because  it  is  no  longer  true  that  once 
you  become  in  your  forties  that  you're  obsolete,   esppcially  if  you 
make  an  effort  to  remain  knowledgeable  about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world.       At  that  time,   I  think,    is  when  women  can  make  the  greatest 
contributions. 

Still,    there  is   the  stigma  really  against  voting  for  women. 
I've  had  questions  when  I've  appeared  on  panel  discussions  about  women 
in  politics:      "Should  you  support  a  woman  just  because  she's  a  woman?" 
I  say,   "Should  you  support  a  man  just  because  he's  a  man?"     You  should 
support  the  candidate  because  he  or  she  responds   to  your  questions  and 
your  concerns  and  is  knowledgeable  and  well-qualified,   and  that's  the 
basis  on  which  you  should  make  your  decision,   not  according  to  sex." 
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LA:  I  think  we  have  a  long  ways    to  go  before  we  reach  that  point. 

Maybe  someday  it  will  come;  maybe   the  new  generations  will  bring  it. 
KAPLAN:  Thaftk  you  very  much. 

LA:  Thank  you. 

End  of  Taped  Interview      (0575) 
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Interviewee:   DORIS  MEYER,  administrative  coordinator  for  Mayor  Bradley 
Interviewer:  Rita  M.  Barnes 
Transcriber:  Lee  Steinback 
Location:   Van^Nuys  City  Hall 


BARNES:   Okay,  to  start  out,  could  you  tell  me  something  about  the 

work  you  are  currently  doing,  describing  what  an  administra 
tive  coordinator  for  Mayor  Bradley  does . 

MEYER:    I'm  an  administrative  coordinator,  which  means  a  regional 
coordinator.  I'm  the  liaison  to  the  Mayor  and  from  the 
Mayor  to  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  and  I'm  in  charge  of  all 
the  problems  and  all  the  things  that  happen  in  the  Valley, 
more  or  less. 

BARNES:   What  does  this  mean  for  you  specifically?  What  are  some 
of  the  duties  you  perform  every  day? 

MEYER:    I  answer  most  of  the  mail  that  comes  to  the  Mayor  from  the 
valley  people;  I  go  meet  the  people  of  the  community;  I 
try  to  find  out  what  the  resources  are  In  the  community, 
what  the  problems  in  the  community  are;  try  to  help  solve 
Mie  problems;  try  to  get  an  overall  view  so  I  can  advise 
the  Mayor  what  is  happening  out  here  that  he  should  know 
about  and  areas  in  which  we  can  be  helpful  in  certain 
sections  of  the  community,  to  get  things  they  don't  have, 
or  help  solve  the  problems,  whatever  those  are. 

BARNES:  Was  this  post  created  by  Mayor  Bradley  or  was  it  a  position 
that  had  been  traditionally  a  part  of  the  administration  of 
all  mayors  in  Los  Angeles? 

MEYER:    No.  Actually  this  was  pretty  much  created  by  the  Mayor  to 

have  regional  coordinators;  none  of  the  former  mayors  I  don't 
think  ever  did  this .  I  think  during  his  campaign  he  found 
a  great  need,  wherever  he  would  go.  People  in  the  community 
would  say,  "Why  do  we  have  to  go  downtown  to  city  hall?  Why 
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MEYER:          can't  we  have  someone  out  here  we  can  relate  to?"     We're 
a  very  large   community,    the  Valley,   and  we  ought  to  have 
someone  here  all  the  time  who  we  can  get  to  who  can  get 
to  you."     So  he  more  or  less  made  a  campaign  promise  that 
he  would  have  someone  here  all  the  time  and  hade,   you  know, 
an  ongoing  staff   that  would  be  relating  to  whatever  was 
happening  out  here. 

There  are  regional  coordinators  on  the  west  side; 
there's  one  for  the  south  central  area;    there's  one  in 
East  L.A.   and  there's  one  in  the  harbor  area.      I   think 
that  takes  in  all  five;    there  are  five  regional  coordinators. 
This  is   the  first  time  it's  ever  been  done. 

BARNES:       Were  you  involved  in  professional  work  prior  to  obtaining 
this  position? 

MEYER:  Politics  is  the  only  professional  work  I've  ever  been  involved 
in .and-  I  started  as  a  volunteer  and  over  a  period  of  years  got 
to  be  knowledgeable  enough  so  that  I  have  become  a  professional. 

BARNES:       Were  you  involved  in  Tom  Bradley 's   campaign? 

MEYER:         Yes,    I  was  involved  in  his  1969  campaign  as  a  volunteer;    I  was 
the  head  of  his  women's   committee,  which  was  made  basically  a 
fund-raising   committee   trying  to  involve  a  lot  of  people  in 
the  campaign.     Then,    actually,    the  first  professional  work 
I  ever  did  was   to  run  Wilson  Riles'   Los  Angeles   County  campaign; 
I  was  the  director  of   the  Los  Angeles  campaign,  which  was  a 
really  interesting  experience. 

Then,    after  that,    I  went  back  to  work  as  a  volunteer 
for  Tom  Bradley.     And,    of  course,  by  hbe  time  I  got  through 
with   the  Riles   campaign,    it  was  about  time  to  plan  Tom  Bradley 's 
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MEYER:          campaign  again.     And  actually,   until  I  guess  last  December  26th-?- 
that's  when  I  started  to  work  on  the  campaign — he  asked  me   to 
run  the  Valley  campaign  as   a  staff  person,    and  that's  what  I 
did  during  the  campaign — I  was  in  charge  of  the  San  Fernando 
Valley . 

BARNES:        Was   that  in  addition   to   the  women's   committee? 

MEYER:          No.     There  are  no  such  things  as  women's   committees  any   longer 
because  there  are  only  fund  raising  committees  or  other  kinds 
of  committees,   but  not  that,  because  with  women's  lib  and  the 
advent  of  that  kind  of  thinking,    it  is  no  longer  appropriate 
to  have  just  women's   committees.     So  there  are  fund  raising 
committees,    there  are  finance  committees  who  do  all  of   this. 

There  were  quite  a  few  volunteers   in  the  Valley 
campaign  who  did  that  function  for  our  campaign.     But  I  had 
more  or  less  overall  strategy  and  different  kinds  of   things 
that  I  did  in  the  campaign  this   time. 

BARNES:        How  did  you  obtain  that  position? 

MEYER:          I've  known  Mayor  Bradley  for  maybe  ten  years,   and  I  have 
worked  with  him  and  have  known  him.     I  started  out  as  a 
member  of  Women  For;    I  don't  know  if  you  know  anything  about 
that  organization  or  not.     Atdone  time,   I  was  the  coordinator 

-r>.  -n) 

of  Women  For.  Actually,  1  started  Women  For  Just  about  the 
time  I  got  my  last  child  into  school,  and  1  needed  something 
to  do.  I  decided  it  was  time  for  Mama  to  go  out  and  find 
something  for  herself  after  having  four  children  at  home 
all  those  years. 

At  that  time  it  was  Just  starting  up — Women  For.  They 
had  their  first  organizational  meeting,  which  1  went  to  and 
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MEYER:          they  asked  me  to  be  a  member  of  the  steering  committee. 
I  really  wasn't  particularly  knowledgeable  at  that  time 
about  what  was  happening  in  California  in  politics.      I  was 
more  or  less  at  home  a  great  deal. 

I   thought  it  wa«  kind  of  interesting;    I'd  always 
been  interested  in  politics.      I  became  a  member  of   the 
steering  committee  —  I  met  some  really  fantastic  women  there  — 
and  I   learned  a  great  deal.     Within  three  or  four  years, 
I  became   the  co-coordinator  with  a  woman  by  the  name  of 
Jerry  Branton,  who  was  my  —  we  went  through  some  pretty 
hectic  times;   it  was  during  the  McCarthy-Kennedy  days   and 
all  of  that. 

That's   actually  how  I  met  Tom  Bradley,  when  I  was 
with  Women  For.     I   thought  he  was   a  really  fine  man  and 

a  good  candidate  and  a  good  person  and  a  good  elected 

c 


official  even  as   a  councilman,    although  he  wasn't 

At  any  rate,  when  he  originally  ran  in  1969,   he  akked 
me  if  I  would  be  helpful  to  him.     1  was  no  longer  coordinator 
and  1  decided  I  had  had  enough  of  women's  volunteer  politics 
of  just  an  inner  group  type  of  thing,   and  that  I'd  really 
like  to  get  out  and  see  what  it  was  like   to  work  in  a 
campaign.     So   that's  when  I   took  over  the  chairmanship  of 
the  women's   committee  in  the  1969   campaign. 

Once  you  get  out  and  work  with  all  the  people,    and  it's 
usually  the  same  people  you're  working  with,   you  go  from  one 
campaign  to  another  campaign  that  comes  along.     A  friend  of 
mine  who  I  met  during  the  Bradley   campaign  had  been  on  the 
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MEYER:          State  Boadd  of  Education.     He  called  me — I  guess  it  was 

about  January  of  that  year — and  he  said,    "Look,  what  are  you 
going   to  do  about  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
campaignQ"       I  said  I  really  hadn't  thought  about  it. 

He  said,    "I  really  want  you  to  meet  the  most  fantastic 
man  ever.      I've  worked  with  him  and  he's  been  the  state 
superintendent  of  compensatory  education,   and  we've  Just 
gotta  get  rid  of  Max  Rafferty."     I  said,    "With  that,    I  couldn't 
agree  more,   but  I  don't  know  Wilson  Riles."     So  he  said, 
"Well,   I'm  going  to  introduce  you."     So  he  introduced  me 
to  Wilson  Riles   and  I  really  have  tremendous  respect  for  him. 
He's  just  as  beautiful  a  human  being  as  I  know. 

I  was  kind  of  reluctant  to  get  involved  in  another 
campaign  after  the  disappointment  of   the  Bradley  campaign 
at  that  time,    and  pretty  discouraged  about  Black  men  in 
politics  in  general  and  never  really  being  successful  except 
in  a  small  community  type  area. 

So,    at  any  rate,    after  I  met  Wilson  I  did  get  involved. 
After  the  primary,   I  became  the  L.A.    County  chairman  for 
his  campaign.     That  was  a  tremendous  experience,  being 
involved  with  a  whole  other  kind  of  people,  which  were 
school  people,    and  those  are  the  ones  who  really  got  involved 
in  that  campaign. 

Then,    as  I  said,    as  soon  as   that  campaign  was  over 
and  it  was  so  marvelously  successful,    the  Mayor  asked  me  if 
I  would  help  him  with  his   campaign.     Meanwhile,    I  was   doing 
a  lot  of  things  for  him.      I  was  his   liaison  to  a  committee 
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MEYER:          that  works  with  handicapped  people,  which  Is   another  interest 
of  mine.      I  worked  around  the  office  a  great  deal,   Just  as  a 
volunteer.     So  that's  how  I  got  Into  politics. 

BARNES:        Was   the  decision  to  accept  this  particular  appointment  a 
difficult  one   to  make? 

MEYER:          Not  really.      It's   actually  what  I  wanted  to  do  if  I  was 

going  to  work.     Right  after  the  election,    the  Mayor  called  me 
in  and  he  said,    "Would  you  consider  taking  a  staff  position 
with  me?"     And  I  said,    "Well,   it  depends  on  what  it  is," 
and  he  said,    "Well — "     I  said  I'd  have  to  talk  to  my 
husband  about  it;   I'd  worked  on  different  campaigns  but 
it's  not  the  same  as  a  commitment  to  a  four-year  post  on 
an  everyday  basis. 

So  I  talked  to  my  husband  about  It.     He  said,   "Well, 
if  you  really  want  to  do  it,    do  whatever  you  want  to  do." 
So  I  told  the  Mayor  I  would  like  to  do  that — I  would  like 
to  talk  to  him  about  it.     So  at  that  point,   he  said,    "Well, 
before   that,  will  you  put  on  the  Inaugural?"     I  said,    "Yes, 
I  guess  so;  what  does  it  mean?"     He  said,   "I  think  you'd 
better  come  down  and  talk  to  all  the  city  departments." 

I  did  some  research  about  what  had  happened  In  the 
past  and  I   talked  to  him  about  how  he  saw  the  inaugural, 
what  he  wanted  for  It.     It  was  a  stupendous  job;   it's 
some  tiling  I  don't  think  I'd  like  to  do  again,   although  I'm 
glad  I  did  it.     It  was  a  terrific  coordinating  job. 

Of  course,    there  were  marvelous  volunteers,   people 
who  came  down  and  worked  their  little  selves   to  death. 


MEYER:          But  it  was  a  really  exciting  time  and  it's  marvelous   to 

win.     You  have  a  lot  of  people  around  who  want  to  help  and 
wftnt  to  be  involved. 

At  any  rate,  we  put  on  the  inaugural  and  toward  the 
end,   just  before   the  inaugural,    I  said  to  the  Mayor,    "I 
think  it's   time  we  talked  about  it."     He  said,    "What  have 
you  got  in  Aindfl"     I   said,    "Well,    I'd  like  to  go  out   to 
the  Valley;    I'd  like   to  be  your  person  in  the  Valley." 
He  said,   "I  think  that's   a  good  idea,"  and  so  that's  where 
I  am. 

I   live  out  here  so  it  isn't  a  big  commuting  job; 
I  don't  think  I'd  like  particularly  to  be  traveling  down 
to  city  hall  every  day.     And  I  know  the  area;    I've  lived 
out  here   thirty  years.      I've  known  a  lot  of  the  community, 
but  I'm  meeting  more  and  more   different  kinds  of  people 
from  the  community  that  politically  I  would  never  have  met. 
It's  very  interesting  and  it's  very  exciting;    it's  a 
tremendous   challenge  for  all  of  us. 

BARNES:        What  were  some  other  considerations  in  deciding  to  take  the 
job,   besides  your  husband's  reaction? 

MEYER:          I  Just  thought  it  would  be  fantastic.     You  work  for  candidates 
for  some  years  and  you  don't  get  that  many  winners — at  least 
we  haveutt,   people  of  ray  philosophy.     So  if  you  win  a  big  one — 
and  this  was  just  a  tremendously  big  one,    all  things  considered- 
I  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  it.      I  figured  it  would  be  fun  to  be 
a  part  of   the  ongoing  thing. 
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MEYER:  Campaigns   take  a  great  deal  of  Illusion,    a  great  deal 

of  inspiration,    a  great  deal  of  energy,    and  a  great  deal 
of  real  self-sacrifice,    and  it's  kind  of  like  a  one-shot  thing. 
But  to  be  part  of  the  action,    of   the  winning,    is  another  whole 
thing  and  I   felt  that  I  would  like  to  see  what  it  was  like. 

BARNES:  What  are  some  of  the  differences,  if  there  are  any,  between 
what  you  thought  this  job  would  entail  and  what  it  actually 
has  entailed? 

MEYER:          This  job  is  what  you  make  it.     Actually,    there  has  never  been 
this   job  before,    and  I  was  sent  out  here  to  do  whatever  I 
thought  was  suitable.     I  have  a — there  are  six  of  us  in  this 
office  where   there  was  nobody  before.     We  are  getting  involved 
in  all  kinds  of   things  in  the  community,    and  my  concept  of 
the  job  now  is   that,    for  the  most  part,  we're   the  catalyst 

for  the  community. 

oon  ich 
Councilman  have  one  area  £K\t  they  are  kind  of  the 

war  lords  of,    or  whatever.     But  we  were  elected  by  all  the 

k 

peopAjl  of  this   city  and  we  have  to  be  responsive   to  all  the 
people,    and  it  makes   a  great  difference  in  dealing  with 
people  and  situations  and  things. 

I  feel  that  we  have  to  be  involved  not  only  with  each 
councilman  in  each  district  but  every  problem  that  is  happening 
in  the  community,    that  we  try  to  put  resources   together  that 
we  know  about  with  the  people  who^know  about   those  resources. 

For  instance,    there's  been  a  real  problem  with 
handicapped  people,  which   there  is   all  over   the  city  and 
all  over  the  world,    as  a  matter  of  fact.      The  problem  is 
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MEYER:          getting  jobs  for  them.     I  was   talking  to  a  woman  at  the 

community  service  center  one  day,    and  we  talked  about  how 
we  can  get  HRD  more  involved  in  helping  the  handicapped 
people. 

They  just  don't  have  the  resources;    they  don't  have 
the  money   to  put  on  another  person  in  there  who  only  deals  with 
haptficapped  people,    and  for  the  4ost  part,    that's  what 
it  takes   and  what  they  need. 

At  any  rate,  we  presented  the  problem;  we  went  to 
the  local  HRD  in  Van  Nuys   and  they  said  there  was  just  no 
way   they   could  see  their  way   clear  to  do  it.     We  went  to 
the  Department  of  Rehabilitation  and  said,    "Perhaps  you 
could  put  this  person  in  who  will  only  deal  with  handicapped 
people."     They  said,    "We  don't  have  a  slot  for  it;  we  don't 
have   the  money." 

At  any  rate,    one  day  I  met  the  man  who  was  head  of 
the  whole  region  for  HRD,    and  at  this  point  I  actually  was 
going  to  go  up  to  the  state  and  find  out  what  was  going  on 
and  how  we   could  get  a  rceourse  person  like   that,  because 
I  serve  on  the  State  Developmental  Disabilities  Council 
and  so  I   do  get  up   to  Sacramento  quite  often. 

While  I  was  up   there,    I  found  out  that  HRD  is 

supposed  to  have  someone  who  deals  with  the  handicapped, 

u 
htat  usually  that  person  is  not  utilized  that  much,   so  they 

fill  that  slot  and  then  they  use  him  in  another  way. 

I  talked  to  Ed  Poindexter  who  is  head  of  Region  8, 
and  he  said,    "I   understand  you  have  some  ideas   about  what 
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MEYER:         we  should  be  doing  that  we're  not  doing."     And  I  said  yes. 

We  had  a  long  talk,    and  I  said,   "What  I  want  to  do  is  I  want 

CL 

volunteer  desk  in  there;    I  want  room.     I  understand,    okay, 


you  don't  have   the  money,  but  I'd  like  to  try   to  put  together 
a  pilot  project,    and  we  will  try  to  get  volunteers  and  we'll 
go  in   and  man   that  desk  and   tend  to  all  the  handicapped 
people  who  come  in  your  office." 

"But  on  the  other  hand,    also  what  I  want  from  you, 

\      i 
is  I  want  accesstt^aall  of  your  resources,    and  I  want  your 

people  to  start  asking  people,  when  they  call  up  with  jobs 
or  when  your  people  solicit  jobs,  can  a  handicajkped  person 
fill  that  job?" 

And  I  said,    "Perhaps   the  first  time  around  they'll 
say,    'No,    I  guess  not,'    or   'I  don't  think  so,*  or   'I  wouldn't 
care  for  that,'  but  at  least  we'll  make  a  person  start 
thinking,   you  know:      'Yes,   I  guess  a  handicapped  person 
could  fill  this  job  as   long  as  they  were  able  to  be  mobile 
in  this  way,   or  they  had  some  kind  of  other  thing  that 
wouldn't  confine   them.'" 

So  he  said  all  right,    and  to  write  him  a  letter,    and 
we  did.     We  have  this  handicapped  committee  now  that  we've 
deteloped  out  here,    and  I  had  them  write   to  him  with   this 
proposal,    and  our  pilot  program  is  going  to  start  the  first 
week  in  January. 

It  is  one  of   the   things  that  really  has  nothing  to 
do  with   the  Mayor's  office;    it's  got  nothing  to  do  with 
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MEYER:          city  government,   but  it's  something   that  I  think,   you  know, 
wherever  I   can  put  any  of  my  leverage  as  the  Mayor's  rep. 
I  have  access  to  an  awful  lot  of   things,   and  I'd  like  to 
put  them  together  as  a  resource  for  the  people  who  have 
a  problem.     That's  what  I  mean  as   a  catalyst,   more   than 
any  tiling  else. 

BABNES:        Can  you  tell  me  something  about  your  educational  background? 

MEYER:          I  grew  up  in  New  York  City.      I  went  to  public  school  and 

/ 

then  I  went  to  private  high  schools — girls  schoolsifor  the 

most  part.      I   came  out  here  my  last  year  of  high  school  and 
went  to  a  school  called  ?Kumnoc,  which  is  no  longer  in 
existence — it's  now  an  art  center — and  then  I  went  to 
UCLA  for  one  year.     At   that  point,   World  War  II  started 
and  I  decided  I  really  had  nothing  to  do  that  I  could 
figure  out  I  was   doing  in  school,   no  real  reason  to  be  in 
school;    at  that  point,    I  quit  school  and  became  a  nurse's 
aid  for  Red  Cross. 

I  did  that  for  five  days  a  week,   and  I  can  tell  you 
it  was  probaftly   die  growing  up  of  my  life.     It  matured  me 
twenty  years  in  about  one  year.     I  worked  at  County  Hospital 
for  two  years   and  I  worked  on  blood  banks  and  I  worked  down 
at   ?Torney  General  Hospital  in  Palm  Springs  for  three  months. 
It  was  just  a  fantastic  experience  and  I  think  probably 
developed  my  sensitivities   to  the  needs  of   the  people  more 
than  anything  else,    outside  of  my  parents. 
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BARNES:        You  said  a  little  earlier  that  you  were,   after  the  1969 

campaign,   becoming   disillusioned  about   the  idea  of  a  black 
man  succeeding  in  politics.      Do  you  think   there's   any  kind 
of  parallel  that  can  be  drawn  between  that  experience  and 
that  of  women  cureently? 

MEYER:          I    think  very  much  so.      I    think  it's   absolute,    except 
women  are  going   to  make  it  faster.      I   think   the  black 
movement  really   changed  people's  attitudes   about  a  lot  of 
feet  in  concrete  ideas.      I   think   that   they  are  more  willing 
now   to  accept  new  ideas   faster,    a  new  idea  being   the   fact 
that  a  woman's  place   is  not  necessarily  in   the  home   (and 
I  say  "not  necessarily"  because  if   that's  where  a  woman 
wants    to  be  and  is   comfortable  and  happy   and  pleased  to 
be  there,    that's  fantastic)   and  I   think  it's  very  important 
that  women  be   able   to  choose  what  they  want  to  choose. 

I   think   the  public  is  becoming  more  aware   that  there 
is  a  need  to  have  women  who  are  capable  of  representing 
the  people.     There  are  a  lot  of  men  today  who  say,    "You 
know  we  ought  to  have   this   councilman's  seat  or  that 
congressional  seat  or   that  seat  is  opening  up — why  don't 
we  go  find  ourselves  a  good  woman;    let's  go  look  for  her." 
And  the  men   are   saying  it  now,   not  just   the  women.      I   think 
that's  very  exciting  and  it's  a  big  change,   and  I  would  say 
it's  probably  since  1969  maybe,   and  it  was   the  advent  of 
the  fact  that  a  man  like  Wilson  Riles   could  win  a  statewide 
office,    the  fact  that  Yvonne  Brathwaite  has  done  such  a 
fine  job,    the   fact   that  Tom  Bradley   can  get  elected,   where 
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MEYER:          the  people  have  such  respect   for  him  as  a  person  and  what 
he's  doing,    a  real  emotional  lift. 

I   think   that   there   are  some  really  exceptional  woman 
around  who  are  beginning  to  think  that  they  have  a  place 
in  politics.      I   think  it's   up   to  the  women.     You  know,    I've 
found  that   the  hard  part   to  think  about  isjfthat   the  women 
are  harder  on  women  than  the  men  are .     I  have  found  that 
the  women  are   the  people  who  have  kept  women  back   and  not 
the  men. 

BARNES:        In  your  personal  experience,   have  you  found  that  your  work 
is   criticized  more   than  you  think  it  would  be   if  you  were 

«>  a  man  holding   the  same  position? 

MEYER:          No,    I  haven't  found   that  at  all.     I  find  that  I  have  my  own 
style,  which  everybody  kind  of  accepts.      I  think  as  far  as 
the  executive   staff  and  the  Mayoraand   the   deputy  mayors 
are  concerned — and  I1*  talking  about  just  a  relatively 
small  area  first — that  I  have  absolute  freedom  to  do  what 
I  want.     I  have  no  criticism  given  to  me  about  anything 
actually. 

There's   a  certain  respect,    I   think,    today  for  people. 
I  will  now  enlarge   that  picture  and  say  that  generally,    in 
the  community,   I  do  not  find  that  there's  any  problem  with 
men  who  want  to   come   in  here  and  talk  to  me   about  any  kinds 
of  problems;    they  don't  find  it  difficult  to   talk  to  me  as 
a  woman,  where   they  might  have  done  that  maybe  even  two  or 
three  years  ago.     They  have  accepted  the  fact  that  I  am  the 
Mayor's  liaison  and  if  they're  going  to  get  to  the  Mayor  or 
if   they  want  something,    that  they're  going   to  have  to  go 
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MEYER:    through  me,  with  no  problems  of  "Well,  it's  a  woman,"  type 
of  attitude. 

BARNES:       You  mentioned  women's  reactions.     How  would  you  characterize 
the  way  in  which  women  have  been  treated  in  your  experience, 
what  the  average  relationship  is  like  between  women  in 
decision-making  roles  in  politics? 

MEYER:          You  mean  the  general  public  women's  attitude  toward  women 
in  politics? 

BARNES:       Women  in  politics   towards  each  other. 

MEYER:          I   think  they  are  probably  harder  on  each  other;    they  are 
more  demanding  of  each  other,   more  critical.     And  yet,    at 
the  same  time,  when  they  have  respect,    it  is  Just  absolutely 
no  problems.      But  the  fact  is,    I  think  women  expect  more 
out  of  women  than  maybe  even  men  do.     They  expect  them 
to  be  not  just  good;    they  expect  them  to  be  superior — 
superior  according  to  what  their  idea  of  superiority  is. 
I  think,    though,    that  they  try  to  help  one  another  pretty 
much. 

Yet,   I  must  say,   and  I   think  this  is  absolutely 
appropriate,    that  just  because  it's  a  woman  is  not  going 
to  win  them  support  of  women  or  men,   and  I  agree  with  that. 
I  can  be  as   critical  of  a  woman  as  I   can  be  of  a  man,   and 
I   think  it's  people  at  this  point.     I   think  that's   really 
where  we're  getting  to,    is  an  attitude  of  "that  person." 
We  have  lost  the  gender  in  the  chairperson  dialogue,   and 
I   think  it's  very  healthy. 

I   certainly  feel  that  young  people  today  are  farther 
beyond  what  we  are  ever  going  to  get,    as  far  as  just  dealing 
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BARNES: 


MEYER: 


MEYER:          with  each  other  as  people,    and  I  think  that's  Just 
fantastic  and  marvelous. 

BARNES:       What  about  the  attitudes  of  women  who  are  working  in  positions 
under  yours?     Do  you  think  they're  as  willing  to  tale  orders 
from  you  than  they  would  be   to  take  orders  from  a  roan  in 

your  position? 

JS 

MEYER:          I   think  maybe  even  mtme  so  today  because  women  are  aware 

that  when  a  woman  has  some  authority,   and  1   try  to  work 
with  people — I  don't  really  know  how  to  dictate  to  people — 
I  try  to  work  with   them  and  try  to  get  them  to  do  things; 
I  have  never  had  any  problem  with  that,   including 
secretaries  and  co-workers  or  whoever.     I've  never  had 

that  problem  aad  it  hasn't  existed  for  me. 

g»k* 
How  have   these  attitudes  effected  your  ideas  about  a 

political  career  in  general? 

I  have  no  aspirations  for  a  political  career.     A  lot  of 
people  have  asked  me  about  it,    over  a  period  of  years. 
I  really  don't  know  why.     Probably,   at  this  point,   I'm  as 
equipped  as  many  people.     But  it's  just  nothing  that  I 
myself  have  any  desire   to  do.     1  like  to  work  for  candidates 
and  support  good  people.     Now  I'm  really  enjoying  being 
involved  in  the  rewards  of  it,    and  I  really  just  don't  feel 
that. 

Now  my  daughter,  who  is  fourteen,    decided  that  that's 
what  she  wanted  to  do,  __ I  would  certainly  be  supportive  of 
it.     Or  friends.     But  It  just  isn't  something  for  me. 
BARNES:        Has  being  a  woman  helped  you  in  any  way?     Can  you  think 
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BARNES:        of  any  specific  Incidents  which  you  might  have  had  more 
trouble  handling  if  you  were  a  man? 

MEYER:          Because  I've  lived  through  this  era  and  because  I'm  the  kind 
of  person  who  says  what  I   think,    and  I  don't  back  down  to 
anybody  if  I  don't  agree  with   them,    I  guess  a  lot  of   times 

' 

I've  been  allowed  to  say  a  lot  of  /VjLags,  to  men  particularly, 

who  will  take  it  from  me  where  they  won't  take  it  from 

le 

another  man  and  get  into  a  real  hass^l  about  it. 

I  am  rather  outspoken  and  rather  direct  and  forward. 
That's  my  style  and  that's   the  way  1  am.     1   think  probably 
it  has  helped  to  be  a  woman  sometimes,   but  for  the  mott 
part,   I  haven't  really  felt  any  kind  of  bias  in  my  lifetime. 

BARNES:        Can  you  think  of  any  specific  problems  in  your  job  which 
you  might  have  handled  better  if  you  were  a  man? 

MEYER:         1  really  can't.     There  aren't  any  stag  parties  I've 

been  invited  to  /laughter/  and  that's   the  only  situation 
I  can  think  of. 

BARNES:        Since  you've  held  your  present  position,   has  the  press 

given  any  attention  to  the  fact  that  you're  a  woman  in  an 
administrative  position? 

MEYER:          Yes.     I  have  been  interviewed  by  the  L.A.   Times.   Que  Magazine, 
and  I   think   the  Valley  Green  Sheet*    and  they  have  talked 
about  it,  but  not  particularly  in  relation  to  the  fact  that 
I'm  a  woman,    unique  in  this  Job,  but  Just  the  fact  that  I  am 
here  and  I'm  the  Mayor's   liaison  and  I'm  the  person  to  see 
if  they  have  any  problems. 
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MEYER:  I   think  even  the  newspapers  have  gotten  beyond  that 

kind  of  feeling  of   the  fact  that  "Isn't  unique  that  there's 
a  lady   there!" 

BARNES:        Since  you've  held  your  present  position,    do  you  think 

that  people  who  are  just  part  of  the  public  in  general  and 
are  not  involved  in  politics  have  changed  in  their  attitudes 
since JHff^ when  you  first  became  Involved? 

MEYER:          Yes,   I   think  that's  probably  quite   true.     We're  in  a  very 

diffirent  administration.     Our  politics  are  different; 

oA* 
our  attitudes  toward  people  and  life  fk  very  different. 

I   thihk  a  lot  of  people  had  a  "wait  and  see"   attitude 
about  what  we  were  going  to  make  of   this  office  and  what 
we  were  going  to  really  try  to  do  here,   if  anything. 

We've  had  a  fantastic  response  from  really  the  total 
community,    the  overall  community,    about  feeling  and 
wanting  to  be  involved  with  us,  wanting  to  know  us,  wanting 
to  help  us  put  through  programs  and  ideas.      I  think  that 
it's  been  a  big  change,   and  it's  possibly  because  I  was 
a  woman,  but  I  doubt  it.      I   think  it  was  just  because  of 
the  politics  of  it. 

BARNES:        Do  you  think  the  public  would  be  more  reluctant  to  vote  for 
a  candidate  If  they  knew  that  his  or  her  campaign  had  been 
directed  by  a  woman? 

MEYER:          No,    I  don't  think  that  at  all.     Wilson  Riles*    campaign— the 
overall  director  of   the  campaign  was  Marian  Joseph,  who  was 
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MEYER:          his   chief  aide,    and  I   think  he  had  women  running  his 

campaign  up  and  down  the  state  for  the  most  part.     There 
were  some  men  involved — young  men  who  travel,   secretaries 
or  field  people.     But  the  people  who  were  really  running 
the  campaign  were  all  women.     I  don't  think  that  was 
even  thought  about  at  the   time. 

BARNES:  Do  you  think  that  theress  a  difference  between  the  public's 
attitude  about  a  woman  being  the  "brains"  behind  a  campaign 
and  as  a  candidate? 

MEYER:          Let  me  say   this:      If  it  were  a  dirty  campaign  and  a  woman 
ran  it,    there'd  be   twice   as  much  criticism  as   a  man  might 
receive.     But  in  a  well-run  campaign,  win,    lose  or  draw, 
I  think  it  would  be  acknowledged  that  it  was  a  good  campaign. 

I  do  think  that  there^  certain  thingskthey  don't 
expect  women  to  be  involved  in,   such  as  raw  dealings.     But 
if  a  campaign  is  run  by  a  woman  and  it's  a  fairly  clean 
campaign,   I   think  there  would  be  no  extra  criticism,  whether 
they  won  or  lost. 

BARNES:        How  do  you  think  women  are  reacting  in  general  to  women  as 
candidates? 

MEYER:          As  I  said  before,    I   think  women  are  women's  bAggAet  problem. 

I   think  that  women  are  highly  critical  of  other  women  and  Just 
what  I  said  before.     I   think  they  are  beginning  to  come  around, 
but  for  the  most  part,    a  woman  can  find  support  from  men  faster, 
at  least  as  a  candidate,    initially,    than  she  can  from  a  woman. 

BARNES:        Why  do  you  think  that  is? 
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MEYER: 


BARNES: 
MEYER: 

BARNES: 
MEYER: 


HBLRNES: 
MEYER: 


Because  women  are  more  highly  critical.     They're  harder 

to  please.     They  don't  like   the  way  a  woman  dresses  or  the 

way  she  wears  her  hair,   or  for  whatever  reason. 

Do  you  think  they  applied  that  same  hyper-criticism  to 

men  as   candidates? 

No,   not  at  all.     We're  getting  over  our  daddy   complex, 

but  I   think  we  still  have  a  way  to  go. 

How  has       far  Affected  your  marriage? 


particularly 
My  husband  is  just  a  marvelous  man.     He  doesn't/like  it 

when  I  get  calls  at  home  at  night  on  business,    or  on  weekends; 
he  really  feels   that  those  are  our  times,   and  they  should  be 
and  for  the  most  part  I  try  to  keep  them  separate. 

For  instance,    during  the  week  sometimes  or  at  different 
times,    I  have  to  go  out  either  at  night  to  make  an  appearance 
or  a  speech,    or  on  the*weekend.     Like   this  weekend,   I  have 
to  be  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  parade,    and  Sunday  I  have 
to  go  to  a  graduation  of  seeing  eye  dogs  for  the  International 
Guiding  Eye,    and  he  accepts  that.     But  he  really  is  a  very 
unique  man  and  he  tries  very  hard;    it's  not  always  easy  for  him. 
How  has   that  effected  the  division  of  housework? 
Fortunately,    I  have  a  woman  who  does   the  cleaning  and  all  the 
nasties,   and  I  do  the  cooking.     I  just  have  to  be  very   clever 
and  plan  my  time  so  that  if  I'm  not  going  to  be  home,    they 
can  have  something  to  eat. 

My  daughter  is  just  marvelous.     She's  fourteen  yeajrs 
old  now,    and  if  I  leave  instructions  about  how  to  get  it 
together,    she  does   that.     I  have  three  sons,    one  of  whom  is 
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MEYER:  away,  but  my  kids  are  all  very  helpful.  They're  all  very 
pleased  about  what  I'm  doing  and  kind  of  excittd  about  it 
and  very  supportive  for  the  most  part. 

BARNES:        D*d  they  have  any  feelings  of  perhaps  regret  or  indecision 
when  you  first  took  your  position? 

MEYER:          I   think  the  younger  ones — the  fifteen-year-old  and  the 

fourteen-year-old — were  a  little   concerned  about  whether 
it  was  going  to  be   the  same  with  mommy  working.     But  I  try 
when  I'm  home  to  really  give   them  undivided  attention  and 
do  for  them  what  they  need  of  me. 

It's  worked  out  very  well.     Thejr  lives  are  very 
busy  at  this  point  anyway,   and  there  are  times  when  I'm 
available  and  they're  not.     So  they're  just  used  to  it 
and  have  seen  that  it  doesn't  really  take  away  anything 
from  them.     How  they're  not  worried  about  it. 

BARNES:        Do  you  think  this  parallels   the  situation  when  you  were 
Involved  in  campaigns?     Were   thete  reactions  pretty  much 
the  same? 

MEYER:          Yes.      I   think  that's  pretty  much  where  they  learned  that 
it  wasn't  going  to  make   too  much  difference.     I  wasn't 
going  to  be   there  all  the  time  that  I  might  have  been,   but 
they  astways  know  where   to  find  me  and  they  can  call  me  here 
if   they  need  something.     I'm  home  for  dinner  most  times; 
otherwise,   my  husband  and  I  go  out  socially  as  much  as  we 
always   did. 

They're  busy  with  homework  and  their  projects  and 
what  they're  doing.     As  long  as  I'm  available   to  them  at 

\ 

the  important  times,  which  I  am,  why  thatis  enough. 

1 


Tsy've  gotten  to  the  point  now  where  there's  mothers'  c. 
IB > tings  and  things  like  that  and  I'll  say,  "Do  you  waat 
m  to  go?  I'll  try  to  make  an  effort."  "Oh,  don't  both< 
11  :her — it's  just  a  bore;  you  don't  have  to  go." 

So,    they've  gotten  to  the  point  where   they  set  my 
p  orities   for  me  in  relation  to  themselves   too  and 

tl  y've  been  very  helpful.      I   appreciate   that. 
BARNES:        D< you  think   that  having   this  position  was   an  educationa. 

e:  arience   for  then,    or  has   it  always  been  this  way? 

MEYER:  Y« ,  I  think  it  is,  because  we  discuss  the  world  situatii 
anc  *e  talk  about  things  that  happen  at  home  during  dinne: 
nc  only  our  day  but  what's  happening  in  the  world  and 
wh  ;ever  is  of  interest  or  whatever  I  think  they  should  1 
aw  re  of  or  whatever  is  going  on.  We  talk  about  the  ene 
ex  is  now  and  how  it's  going  to  effect  us. 

I   try   to  prepare*}   them  for  the  eventualities   of 
wh     might  be  happening  with  all  of  us.      I   think  it's 
be<    a  very  unique  experience  for  them  to  have  that  kind 
ab:  ity   to  understand  what's  going  on. 

BARNES:        Wh*  's  your  opinion  of   traditional  women's  work? 

MEYER:          Foi ae,   it's  a  bore.     Other  people  love  it,   and  I  say 

far  is  tic,   because  somebody's  got  to  be   doing  it.      I  havi 
mat    friends  who  are  housewives  who  take  care  of  their 
hon  «   and  do  the  shopping.     They  like  to  go  shopping,  wh: 
is    nnething  I  never  particularly  liked  to  do.     I  only 
hop   they  will  involve   themselves  in  something  that  will 
tak   them  out  of   the  home  sometime  because  otherwise 
the-.  11  be  very  boring  people. 
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MEYER:  For  the  most  part,    all  of  my  friends  are  involved 

in  some  kind  of  volunteer  projects  or  have  Jobs  or  something 
like   that.     I  guess   truly  I   don't  know.     I  used  to,  when  my 
children  were  young,   know  a  lot  of  women — my  bowling  buddies; 
we  bowled  for  years  every  Thursday  morning,    and  that  was 
their  whole  world — bowling. 

That  was   fine  for  that  time  of  my  life,  but  once 
I  got  my  children  on  their  feet  and  going,   it  Just  wasn't 
enough  for  me . 

BARNES:       '.Then  you-«B»  workAHg  in  political  campaigns,  **ftwt  you 

notice*}  any  significant  pHjf^ho  logical  differences  in  yourself 

^M^ 

in  the  interim  period  between  campaigns? 

MEYER:          That  was  a  kind  of  a  resting   time.     I  kind  of  enjoyed  it; 
1  played  a  lot  of   tennis  and  got  myself  physically  in  good 
shape.     But  after  the  first  few  weeks,   1  started  getting 
restless  and  looking  around  for  something  to  involve  myself 
in  and  maybe  a  commitment  to  make,    something  to  do. 

1  belong  to  an  organization  called  Share;  we  support 
the  Exceptional  Children's  Foundation.     That's  how  I  got 
appointed  to  the  State  Developmental  Disabilities  Council. 
That  took  some   time.     I'm  still  a  member,   although  I'm 
no  longer  an  active  member  although  I  help  them  out  whenever 
I  can. 

BARNES:        Are   there         circumstances  under  which  you'd  consider  running 
for  office? 

MEYER:          I  really,    at  this  mement,    couldn't  think  of  any.     Political 
candidates  are  a  certain  kind  of  person,   I  think — a  person 
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MEYER: 


BARNES: 


MEYER: 


BARN JES 


MEYER: 


w 

who  has  a  deep  involvement  in  himsAlf  and  a  commitment 

•* 
and  everything.      I  guess  I  probably  fulfill  that  requirement; 

basically  I'm  more  shy,   although  I  am  learning  to  get  up  and 
speak  in  front  of  large  crowds  of  people.     But  I   can  sell 
someone  else  better  than  I   can  sell  myself,   and  it  isn't 
something  that  I  really  look  to  at  all. 
What  do  you  think  the  chances  of  ratification  of  ERA  look 


I  wish  1  could  be  very  optimistic;    I  don't  know.     How 

many  more  states  do  we  have   to  go?     Eight.     I   think  we've 

got  a  long  way   to  go. 

What  are  some  of  the  attitudinal  changes   that  you  think  need 

to  take  place  before  it's  ratified? 

Women's  attitudes   changing  toward  their  idea  of  what  women 

should  be  about.     I   think  it's   unfortunate  that  women  who  are 

so-called  home  bodies  really  don't  understand  that  we're  not 

telling  them  that  they've  got  to  get  out  of   the  house.     We're 

saying  to  them,    "Do  you  want  to  stay  home?  Marvelous.     But 

I  don't  want  to  stay  home;    I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity." 

That's  all;   it's  just  an  open  door  policy.     But  they  really  don't 

get  that  message,    and  until  they  do,    it's  going  to  be  very 

difficult. 

I   think  the  more  sophisticated  areas  of  our  country  are 
getting  it,  but  when  you  live  in  isolated  communities  in  the 
midwest  and  certain  areas  of   this   country,   you  tend  to  be 
more   conservative.     Their  politics   are  more  conservative  because 
they're  afraid  of  change  and  any  change  is   a  spasm  for  them. 
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MEYER:          And  certainly  the  whole  idea  of  the  ERA  is  frightening 
to  then. 

BARNES:       What  are  some  of  the  reasons   the  ERA  passed  in  California? 

fte 
MEYER:          Just  tp^pendous  pressure,    and  the  fact  that  the  unions 

finally  came  around  ;      they  fought  it  but  they  kind  of 
lessened  their  fight  against  it  when  they  realized  that 
we  weren't  trying  to  change  a  lot  of  their  union  rules, 
although  we  did  —  we  changed  a  lot  of  their  union  rules. 

Like  in  this  building,    they  have  to  have,    in 
every  public  building  in  our  city  —  I'm  not  sure  if  this 
is  true  of  every  other  city  or  legislative  department  — 
for  instance,    there  has   to  be  a  resting  room  in  the  building 
for  women  to  go  and  rest  for  that  time  of  the  month  dialogue. 

Well,   you  know,    it  seems   to  me   there  should  be  a 
men's  and  women's  resting  room;    if  somebody  feels  sick, 
it  may  be  a  man  that  doesn't  feel  well  and  there  should  be 
a  place  where  he  can  go  and  lie  down  too.     But  this  is 
mandatory,    that   there  has  ko  be  a  room  where  women,    during 
certain  periods  of  the  month,    are  supposed  to  feel  not  well 
enough  and  she  should  have  a  place  where  she  can  go  lie  down. 

That's  nonsense!  .  It's  very  rare  that  women  have   that 

* 
kind  of  disability,   but  it's   another  idea  that's  been  implanted 

in  the  minds  of  men,    and  to  me  it's  fallacious,  but  it's   there. 
ESS  :     Do  you  feel  that  the  reasons   the  ERA  passed  in  California  are 
in  part  due  to  more  progressive  attitudinal  changes  on  a 
personal  level  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country? 
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MEYER:          I   think  so.     For  the  most  part,  we  are  getting  more 

sophisticated  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  an  agricultural 
state.      I  think  that  the  women  who  spoke  up  were  for  ERA 
and  the  others  really  didn't  know  how  to  get  their  message 
through  too  well — the  ones  who  opposed  it — and  I  think 
there  are  still  a  lot  of  people  who  really  don't  understand 
what  it's  about  and  decided,  you  know,   "as   long  as  they 
don't  bother  me,   I'm  not  going  to  bother  them"  kind  of   thing. 

BARNES:        Assuming  that  ERA  passes,   in  what  ways  do  you  feel  women 
will  really  be  effected  personally  and  politically? 

MEYER:          I   think  it  will  strengthen   them  politically  and  personally, 
it  will  open  up  new  horizons  for  young  women  who  never 
thought  they  could  have  a  career  or  could  do  whatever  they 
wished  to  doVbecause  before  they  were  women  and  it  wasn' t 
appropriate  for  women  to  do. 

I  got  a  letter  one  day  from  a  woman  who  said  she 
wanted  to  go  to  welding  class  and  she  couldn't  get  into 
the  skills   center  because  women  just  never  had  applied  for 
that  before.     Well,   now  there  are  women  who  are  in  welding 
class.     It's  not  for  me  to  say  she  should  or  shouldn't  be 
a  welder,   and  I   don't  think  it's  for  anyone  else  to  say 
except  for  herself. 

It's  just  opening  up  all  kinds  of  opportunities 
for  free  choice  for  people. 

BARNES:        Do  you  think  the  passage  will  get  some  women  thinking 
about  what  they  could  do  besides  be  a  housewife? 
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MEYER:          I   think  for  the  most  part  the  women  who  are  housewives   today, 
who  have  the  inclination  to  stay  just  housewives — and  I'm 
not  saying  "just  housewives"  but  of  not  doing  anything  else 
and  not  having  any  desire   to — they  never  had  any  desire 
and  they  never  will  have   the  desire  to  get  out  and  do  anything. 

Really  and  truly,    it's  been  open  to  us  for  many  years. 
If   they  didn't  do  it,   it  wasn't  because  they  weren't  able 
to  do  it  but  because  they  didn't  have  the  desire  to  get  off 
their  duff  and  go  out  and  find  it.     It  was  part  of  their 
basic  education,  when  they  were  young  women. 

But,   as  I  said  before,   I   think  young  people  today 
have  an  entirely  different  attitude  about  what  is  available 
to  then  if   they  wanted  to  do  it. 

I  see  this  in  my  children.      I  have  one  daughter  and 
three  older  sons.     They  treat  her  not  as   a  woman,    although 
they're  very  considerate  of  her  in  certain  ways.     But  I  mean 
there's  no  limitations;    as  a  matter  of  fatt,   she  happens 
to  be  the  brightest  of  all  of  them,    and  they  know  it  and 
kind  of  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  her  because  of  it. 

They  don't   treat  her  just  as  a  girl.     They'll  let 
her  play  football;    they'll  ask  her  if  she  wants  to  play 
football,    and  sometimes  she  wants   to  and  sometimes  she 
doesn't.     Their  attitude  is   different;    that's  where  it 
really  is.     And  because  of   the  changing   times  and  because 
of   the  way  we've   treated  them  to.     But  I  think  that's   the 
way  it's  going  to  be   from  now  on,    and  that's   the  way  it 
should  be. 
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BARNES: 


MEYER: 


BARNES: 


MEYER: 


BARNES: 


Do  you  think  that  some  men  will  begin  to  see  women  in  a 

different  light  if   the  ERA  becomes   a  national  law? 

not 
jfou  can/ legislate  the  way  people  see  things  in  the  short  run; 

in  the  long  run,   yes,   it's  going  to  make  a  major  difference. 
But  I   think  if  a  man  has  decided  that  a  woman's  place  is 
in  the  home  and  will  not  accept  her  in  another  area,   he's 
never  going  to  do  that;   some  people  are  just  too  old  to 
change.     But  I  do  think,    for  the  most  part,   men  have  been 

o 

more  accepting  of  women's  changing  position  and  place 

in  society. 

How  do  you  think  the  issue  of  women's   rights  has  effected 

the  American  home? 

In  some  ways  it's  been  pretty  wrenching.     In  a  lot  of  ways 

it's  been  very  difficult  for  the  men.     You  read  all  kinds 

of  articles  about  the  emasculated  male  of  America,   and  a 

lot  of  men  have  felt  really  in  jeopardy  because  of   this, 

and  prpbably  rightfully  so  because  of   the  militancy  of 

(  Lft  a"N  J  >'  'jj  .0*-  +  -> '  '•  ?  J-HJM -T;  y  '  .'   '•jL'-J 

the  NOW' movement.     They've  said  a  lot  of  silly  things  and 
the  women  pick   them  up  and  bring  them  home.     Suddenly  it's 
no  longer  a  partnership:      "I'm  gtofcng  to  tell  you  what  to 
do,"  "Who's  going  to  be   the  boss  in  this  family?"   and  it 
gets  into  that  kind  of  dialogue. 

It's  up   to  the  women  to  discuss   this  in  a  very  reasonable 
way  and  reassure   the  men  that  there's  no  way   they're   trying 
to  emasculate   them  or  trying  to  put  them  into  their  position 
and  reverse  positions.      It's  rather  an  equality. 
How  do  you  think  politicians   tend  to  treat  women  in  general 
as   campaign  workers?     Do  you  feel  that  they're  given  any 
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BARNES:        advantage  now,   say  by  liberal  candidates,    or  that  they're 
generally  put  down  more? 

MEYER:          Let  me  say  the   candidate,    for  the  most  part,    if  he  involves 
women  in  his   campaign,    usually  has  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  them  because   the  basic  corps  of  volunteers  which  he 
cannot  do  without  are  women.     They're  dediaated  women, 
and  they're  women  who  really  give  a  lot  of  time  and  energy 
for  free . 

Now,    there  are  men  who  run  campaigns  for  candidates 
who  can  be  really  very  difficult.     They  really   can't 
understand  why   they  have  to  involve  women;    there's  a  lot 
of  that  kind  of  feeling.     That's   their  problem;    I  really 
feel  that  it's    their  individual  male  problem,    that  maybe 
they're  having  problems  with  their  wife  and   that  whole 
other  scene,    and  they  have  difficulty  understanding  how 
to  deal  with  women  in  a  proper  way. 

But  I  would  say,    in  general,   it's  got  nothing  to  do 
with  politics;   it  has   to  do  with   the  individual's  attitude 
towartd  what's  happening. 

BARNES:        Do  you  think  that  the  politicians  sometimes  tend  to  give 

men  in  their  campaigns  positions  of  authority  just  because 
they're  men?     Do  you  think  women  are  put  down   to  licking 
stamps   and  closing  envelopes? 

MEYER:          Probably  men  do  make  more  money.      1   think  men  do  get  an 
advantage  because   they  are  men,    to  a  degree.     But  again, 
each  individual  situation  is  different  from  the  other.     I  would 
say  that  the   two  candidates  I've  worked  the  hardest  for  and 
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MEYER: 


the  closest  with  have  been — 


End  of  Side  No.    1 
Begin  Side  No.   2 

MEYER:          — have  been  men  who,    for  the  most  part,   have  no  prejudices 
against  women  and,   as  a  matter  of  fact,   value   them  very 
highly. 

As  I  told  you  before,   Wilson  Riles  had  his   chief 
deputy,   who  is   a  woman  and  is  still  with  him,    running  the 
whole  California  campaign.     Tom  Bradley  had  many  women 
very  involved   to  the  point  where  we  sat  on  the  executive 
committee  and  were  leading  people  in  the  campaign  and 
pretty  much  free   to  make  decisions  on  our  own. 

BARNES:  Do  you  think  that  in  some  cases  politicians  are  giving 
women  positions  of  authority  fortthe  sake  of  appeasing 
women's  rights? 

MEYER:          Probably  they  started  that  way.     I  would  say  that  the 

average  politician  would  do  that.     But  I   think  for  the  most 
part  they're  beginning  to  value  women  much  higher  than  they 
ever  have  and  really  feel  that  they   contribute  another  element 
in  their  thinking  rather  than  just  to  pay  off   the  women's   lib 
people  or  whatever. 

BARNES:        What  is  your  opinion  of  the  communications  media's   treatment 
of  women  and  the  women's  rights  movement? 

MEYER:          They've  been  a  little   tongue-in-cheek  about  it  and  I  think, 
frankly,    a  lot  of  it  was  brought  on  by  some  of   the  women  who 
were  involved  in  the  women's  lib  movement. 
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MEYER:  But  I   think  they  are  beginning  to  be  more  aware  of 

the  meaning  of  it  and  to  be  more  fair  and  more  open  in  their 
discussion,  I  mean  rather  than  putting  on  the  Delia  Abzugs 
with   the  big  hats  all  the  time  speaking  for  women's   lib. 
I  think  they're  getting  some  common  people  with  whom 
people   can  identify  with   to  represent  the  movement,    and  I 
think  that's  by  far  the  only  way  to  go. 

BARNES:        How  do  you  think  they've  portrayed  the  American  women  in 
general? 

MEYER:          I   think  like  everything  else,    they've   changed  a  great  deal. 
The  writers  of  the  shows  have  done  a  very  large  turn-around; 

e 

they  get  an  awful  lot  of  mail  if   thjky  donfct,    if   they  show 
women  as    that  silly  little  Gracie  Allen-type  dumb  lady. 

It's   like   the  an ti- defamation  league  that  got  so 
uptight  about  jokes   about  black  people,   Irish  jokes,   Jewish 
jokes  and  all  of   that — a  heck  of  a  Lbt  of  humor  was  lost 
and  a  lot  of  fun  was  lost. 

I  think  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  women  and  all 
kinds  of  people,   and  I  don't  think  we  should  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  and  lose  our  sense  of  humor  and  lose  the  fact  that 
the  woman  in  the  home  and  that  nice  little  lady  who  is 
happy  knitting  by  the  fire,   waiting  for  papa  to  come  home, 
is  still  there.     We  have   to  accept  that.     We're  not  going 
to  change  her;   why  should  we  change  her? 

BARN:ES:      Do  you  think  that  the  publicity  that  the  women's  rights 
movement  has  received  through  the  media,   particularly 
television,   has  effectively  been  good  or  bad? 
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MEYER:          For  the  most  part,  people  really  wouldn't  have  understood 

the  movement  as  well  if   they  hadn't  had  the  media.     I   think 
the  media  has  given  an  exposure  to  it  that,  without  it, 
people  wouldn't  have   the  kind  of  understanding  they're 
beginning   to  have. 

BARNES:        Do  you  think  that  American  women  who  watch  TV  believe   the 
portrayal  which  they  see  of  themselves? 

MEYER:          You  mean  Maudi    for  instance?     I   can  name   two  women  who  are 
exactly  like  Maude /laughter/  and  we  tease  them  about  it. 
One  of   them  says  "I  see  it"  and  the  other  says  "I  don't 
see  myself   that  way  at   all." 

I   think  that  the  portrayal  is  pretty  accurate  in 
all.     "The  Walton  Family" — the  women  there  is   this  lovely 
mother  type — the  Mauds — I  think  you  have   to  show  all  kinds 
of  people. 

We  are  getting  an  opportunity  to  see  Edith  bunker 
and  there  are  always  going   to  be  those  people.     We're  not 
going  to  change  human  nature,   humanness,    in  people. 

BARNES:        Are   there  some  shows  you  feel  have  particularly  added  to 

women  feeling  that  they're  being  portrayed  in  a  positive  way? 

MEYER:          Yes.      I   think   the  "Mary  Tyler  Moore  Show"  is  probably  the 
best  show,    the  most  lifting  show  for  the  single  woman  who 
hasn't  married,  who  maybe  is   thirty  years  old,  who  is 
an  extremely  attractive  lady  with  a  going  career  and  who 
still  has   fun  and  is  warm  and  feminine.      I   think  that  show 
has  probably  done   the  most  for  women's  lib. 
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BARNES:        Do  you  feel  that  women's  rights  is  a  dangerous  issue 
politically  now? 

MEYER:         No,   I   don't  see  it   that  way.      Frankly,    the  only  people — from 
Try  point  of  view — who  would  be  involved  in  a  real  anti- 
campaign  about  it  would  be  the  ultra-conservatives.     Those 
people  are  not  my  people  politically  anyway,    and  there's 
no  way  my  candidate  would  ever  be  the  kind  of  candidate 
who  would  not  talk  about  ERA  in  a  positive  way. 

BARNES:        Do  you  feel  that  politics  is   a  field  in  which  women  are 

gottg  to  have  to  work  harder  to  hold   their  own  and  to  make 
advances    than  otherlprofessional  fields? 

MEYER:          I   don't  necessarily   think  they  have   to  work  harder  than 
any  other  field;    I   think  women  have   to  work  harder  than 
men  because   there  is   a  natural  inclination  to  say — I 
thikk  really  where  it  is,    is   to  say  that  women  have  another 
life.      If  they're  married  and  they  have  children,  when 
a  man  hires  a  woman  as  a  career-type  person — as  an 
executive,    for  instance — in  the  back  of  his  head  he  is 
really   thinking,    "Well,   if  she  gets  married,    or  if  she 
has  a  family,    she's  only  going  to  be  here  so  many  years." 
A  man,    on  the  other  hand,    this  is  going  to  be  his  career, 
his  life  work,    and  therefore  I  guess  he's  going  to  be  here 
for  a  long  time. 

"If  I'm  going  to  invest  any  money  or  training 
or  investment  of  any  kind,   it's  going   to  be  given  to 
the  man  because,    for  the  most  part,  women  are  going  to 
quit." 
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IffiYER:  The  reality  is   that  I  have  known  women  who  were  doctors 

who  had  families  and  everything  else,    and  they  never  quit. 
They  are  still  working  and  they  had  young  families   and  they're 
raising  them  and  still  working,   just  as  dedicatedly  as  any 
man.     They're  certainly  worth  the  investiture  of  whatever 
it's   taken  to  get  them  that  way. 

On  the  other  harid,    there  has  been  the  woman  who  used 
a  career  only  as   an  out  to  find  another  way  of  life,    to  get 
married. 

There  are  two  points  of  view.      I   think  women  are  going 
to  hwe   to  make  up   their  mind  if   they  are  going  to  get 
involved  in  a  career,   whether  it's  on  a  long-time  basis 
or  in  the  backeof   their  heads  they  really  know  they  only 
want  it  as  a  means   to  an  end. 

BARNES:        Do  you  feel  you've  been  effective  in  your  overall  political 

career? 

a 
MEYER:          Yes.     I'm  trying  to  be  effective,    let's  put  it  thj^t  way. 

As  long  as  I'm  in  it  and  I'm  working  at  it,    I  stir  a  lot  of 

things  up;    I   try  to  do  an  awful  lot  of   things.      I  get  involved 

vvf 

in  a  lot  of  situations.      I   try  to  «raM»  as  many  things  as 
I   can  that  I  see  are  wrong,    and  I  really  feel  that  for  me — 
I'm  not  satisfied  because  I'm  not  accomplishing  everything, 
but  I'm  in  the  process  and  I'm  working  at  it,   and  hopefully 
I'm  going  to  kill  a  lot  of  dead  animals. 

I'm  enjoying  what  I  do  very  much.     I'm  very  stimulated 
by  it.     It's   a  marvelous  opportunity,  because  I  have  so  much 
freedom  to  create  whatever  I   decide  to  create.     It's  all 
very  exciting. 
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BARNES:        Winding  up,   what  advice  would  you  give   to  young  women  who 
are  involved  in  politics  or  who  are   considering  being 
involved  in  politics? 

MEYER:          Be  well  informed;    I   think  that's  probably  the  most  important 
thing.     Learn  how  to  present  yourself  to  people  and  how 
to  talk  to  large  groups   and  small  groups .     Keep  your 
femininity  and  warmth   and  just  be  very  open  and  honest 
and  real.     For  whatever  philosophy  you  have,   I   think  that's 
probably — peoplie  sense  phoniness;    they  sense  an  undercurrent 

xL 

of  "Is   she  saying  that  because  she   thinks   I'm  going  to 
lihk   to  hear  that?"     Whatever  you  think  is  what  you  should 
really  be  about  and  what  you  should  be  saying.     I   think 
that  those  are   the   three  most  important  things  that 
I  can  think  of. 

BARNES:        Thank  you  very  much. 

HEYER:          You're  welcome. 


End  of  interview. 
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Interviewee:  Mrs.   Elinor  Nathan 

INterviewer:  Zebra  Kaplan 

Transcriber:  Lee  Stelnback 
5/28/73 

Would  you  please  describe  the  public  office  you  held? 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Board  of  Education.     I  ran  for 

election  in  1963;    it  was  a  four-year  term.     Then  I  ran  for  re-election 

in  1967.      I  finished  in  1971. 

Were  you  appointed  or  did  you  run  for  this  office? 

I  ran  for  the  office.     Beverly  Hills  has  a  board  of  education  by 

election. 

KAPLAN:  Is  it  still  an  at-large  position? 

NATHAN:  Yes. 

KAPLAN:  What  kind  of   competition  did  you  have? 

NATHAN:  There  were  three  men  running  and  one  other  woman.  Five  of  us  were 

running  for  the  three  seats. 

Was  it  a  close  campaign? 

Yes  it  was — a  very  close  campaign.     In  fact,    I  came  in  third,   and  it 

wasn't  until  the  final  tally  came  in  from  the  school  where  I  had 

really  done  most  of  my  work  in  PTA  that  I  was  elected.      It  was  a 

difference  of  about  seventeen  votes  between  my  placing  third  and  the 

fourth  position. 

KAPLAN:  Where  did  you  receive  most  of  your  votes? 

NATHAN:  I   think  the  greatest  number  came  from  the  school  where  I  had  been 

most  active.     Of  course,   I  had  known  those  people  there,   and  I  guess 

friends  who  live  in  this  particular  area. 
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KAPLAN:  Is   there  any  indication  that  women  jjitend  to  vote  for  you? 

NATHAN:  No,    I  don't  think  so,  not  particularly. 

KAPLAN:  How  did  you  raise  your  money? 

NATHAN:  We  started  out  organizing  a  committee.     We  had  a  finance  chairman, 

who  was   a  man,    a  very  good  friend  of  ours,    and  he  had  about  two 

or  three  other  men  working  with  him.     They  wrote  letters  to  key 

people,   and  that's  how  we  raised  the  majority  of  the  money. 

We  also  raised  small  amounts  of  money  at  the  various  coffee 

hours;   after  people  had  heard  me,    there  was  usually  an  appeal  for 

funds. 

KAPLAN:  Did  you  go  door-to-door? 

NATHAN:  No.     Most  of  my  exposure  was   through  coffee  hours. 

KAPLAN:  Did  you  have  to  put  a  lot  of  your  own  personal  money  into  the  campaign? 

NATHAN:  No,   I  didn't  put  a  lot  in.     I  started  out  putting  two  hundred  dollars 

into  the  campaign;    that  was  the  first  time.     The  second  campaign,    I 

didn't  put  any  of  my  own  money  in  at  all.     In  fact,  we  spent  very 

little  in  the  second  campaign. 

KAPLAN:  How  did  you  meet  your  constituency? 

NATHAN:  Mostly  through  the  coffee  hours.     People  arranged  various  locations 

in  the  city.     The  committee  I  had  working—we  had  people  foam  all 

various  districts,   and  I  just  spoke  night  after  night  for  about  five 

or  six  weeks. 

KAPLAN:       Did  you  write  your  own  speeches? 
NATHAN:       Most  of  the  time.  Sometimes,  some  of  my  committee  helped  me;  they 

knew  various  points  that  were  of  particular  interest  in  a  certain  area. 
KAPLAN:       Did  you  have  other  people  speaking  for  you? 
NATHAN:       Not  as  a  rule.  We  had  people  who  would  introduce  me  at  various  places, 

but  most  of  the  time  people  wanted  to  hear  me. 
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Didyyour  husband  speak  for  you  at  all? 

No. 

Who  worked  in  yonn  campaign? 

I  had  a  marvellous  committee.     There  must  have  been  ten  or  twelve 

key  people.     There  were  five  really — three  campaign  chairmen  and 

then  two  other  people  who  took  charge  of  publicity  and  finance.     That 

was   the  executive  committee,    and  we  would  meet  very  often.     Then  the 

whole  cBtnaittee  would  meet  every  few  weeks. 

How  were  they  chosen? 

Mainly,   just  people  who  were  believers  and  believed  in  my  ability 

to  serve  and  who  had  been  anxious  that  I  serve,    and  people  I  had 

worked  with  who  had  known  me  all  through  the  PTA  years  that  I'd 

served  in  Beverly  Hills. 

Was   there  a  manager  of  the  campaign? 

Yes,    there  were  actually  three  managers.     One  woman  didn't  want 

to  take  complete  responsibility,   so  we  decided  there  would  be   three 

co-  ch  airmen. 

How  did  you  select  Issues  on  which  to  focus  your  campaign? 

That's  difficult  in  Beverly  Hills  because  they  have  really  a  marvellous 

school  system,    and     ?  r _— —  against  motherhood.     But  I 

found  that  there  were  certain  things  that  I  felt  were  important  in 
the  community  that  hadn't  been  done.     I   felt  that  it  was  a  pretty 
structured,    tight  kind  of  structure.     And  although  it's  a  marvellous 
schools  system,   and  1  had  moved  here  many,   many  years  ago — in  fact, 
thirty-four  years  ago  we  moved  to  this   area  because  at  that  time  1  knew 
it  had  a  marvellous  school  ssystem — there  still  were  things  I  felt 
could  be  worked  on.     Those  were  the  various  points  1   talked  about. 
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VJere  there  any  other  x^omen  running  for  board  of  education  when  you 

were? 

Yes.     One  other  woman. 

Was     there  any  hostility  between  any  of  the  candidates? 

There  really  wasn't  to  start  out  with,    although  this  woman  was 

rather  surprised  that  I  had  filed  after  she  filed  because  we  had 

both  been  associated  with  the  Parent-Teacher's  work,    and  she  felt 

that  we  would  split  the  vote.      In  fact,    she  called  me  the  first  day 

after  she  heard  I  had  filed  and  asked  if  I  knew  that  she  had  filed. 

I  said  yes,   and  she  said,    "Well,   I  don't  think  both  of  us  should  run." 

I  said,    "I  think  it  won't  hurt.     I  think  Beverly  Hills  has  grown  up 

to  the  point  where  we  can  have  more  than  one  candidate  and  more  than 

one  woman  candidate." 

So  we  both  stayed  in  the  race,    and  as  it  happened,  we  were 
both  elected.     We  never  dreamed  that  both  of  us  would  be  elected;  we 
thought  surely  it  would  be  two  men  and  one  woman,  but  it  was   two 
women  and  one  man.     There  already  was  one  woman  on  the  board,    so  we 
really  changed  the  balance  of  the  board.      They'd  never  had  three  women 
and  two  men  before. 

Is  there  a  difference  between  the  way  women  campaign  and  men  campaign? 
No,   I  don't  think  so. 

How  did  you  reach  the  decision  fo  run  for  office  of  board  of  education? 
Well,    I  had  worked  in  this   community  for  many  years  and  I  felt  that — 
I  never  wanted  to  run  for  a  public  office — I  felt  that  I  could  be  more 
help  sitting  on  the  sidelines  and  helping  to  select  good  people  for 
offices.     But  when  Mr.  Rafferty  was  elected  to  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  back  in  1962,    I  changed  my  mind  about  that. 
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I  decided  that  It  was  very  important  that  people  should  be  sitting 
right  on  those  boards  who  had  a  feeling  for  better  education.     So  that's 
why  I  listened  this   time  when  people  asked  if  I  would  consider  running. 
I  had  been  asked  many  times  before  over  the  past  twelve  years  previous 
to  that,  but  I  had  always  said  no.     This  time  I  said  maybe  I  would. 

At  that  time  I  was  involved  with  the  library  bond  issue.     And 
finally  I  made  it  known  that  I  would  file  as  soon  as  the  library  bond 
issue  was  on  its  way. 
Did  you  ever  regret  it? 

No,   I  never  regretted  it.     It  was  a  marvellous  experience  and  I'm 
very,   very  happy  to  have  done  that. 

Is  it  the  kind  of   career  you  would  recommend  for  most  women? 
Oh,   yes.      I   really  urge  more  women  to  go  into  politics,    and  particularly 
on  boards  of  education.     I  was  just  amamed  when  I  first  went  to 
national  meetings,  when  I  was   first  elected  to  the  board,   how  few 
women  there  were  on  boards.     And  I   think  it's  terribly  important 
that  women  serve  on  boards  of  education. 

What  was  your  background  that  you  felt  qualified  you  for  this  office? 
Well,   I  had  run  the  gamut,    so  to  speak,   of  chairmanships  in  PTA. 
I  went  to  a  meeting  when  my  oldest  daughter  was  in  the  second  grade 
and  I  asked  a  question;   of  course,    I  was  put  on  the  board.     Then  I  served 
for  many  years  in  the  elementary  school  and  high  school,    and  I  became 
a  council  president — PTA  council  president — back  in   '57  or  '58.     That 
sort  of  gave  me  wider  exposure.     I  really  felt  I  knew  the  schools 
pretty  well  and  knew  what  was  going  on. 

I  also  worked  on  other  committees  in  the  community — many 
different  committees — and  then  various  philanthropic  organizations  too. 
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So  I  had  quite  a  number  of  people  who  really  knew  that  I  was  an 
eager  beaver. 

Did  your  parents  influence  you  at  all? 

years  ago 
My  mother/was   the  only  woman  on  the  mayor's  advisory  committee 

in  Duluth,  Minnesota.     She  was   a  school  teacher.     I   can  remember 

when  I  was  a  child,   my  mother  was  very  active  in  civic  affairs. 

I  guess  I  sort  of  come  by  it  naturally. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  something  about  your  education? 

1  was   educated  in  Dulith,  Minnesota,    and  then  I  attended  the 

University  of  Wisconsin.        I  was  an  English  major.     1  had  studied 

dramatics  practically  all  of  my  life,   since  I  was   four  years  old. 

In  fact,  when  1  was  in  high  school,    I  even  taught  dramatics. 

Then  I  attended  the  University  of  Wisconsin,    only  for 
one  year  because  I  was  very  anxious   to  go  on  to  New  York.     I  was 
on  the  stage,    and  we  went  to  New  York  in  1929,    and  I  was  on  the 
stage  until  1933  when  I  went  into  radio.     Of   course,    those  were 
the  worst  years   the  theater  had  ever  known  in  New  York,   so  they 
were  lean  times.     But  I  had  a  marvellous  experience  going  tout 
to  play  stock  in  Lexington,  Kentucky  and  Norfolk,   Virginia.     In 
fact,   I  picked  up  a  southern  accent  which  I  could  use  occasionally. 

Many  years  later,  when  Amos  and  Andy  asked  me  in  Chicago — 
I  was  on  a  program  with  them  just  doing  a  commercial — they  said, 
"What  part  of   the  South  are  you  from?"     I  said,   "Minnesota."     [with 
a  southern  accent]9  So  I  was  on  the  Amos  and  Andy  Show;    in  fact,   I 
was   the  first  woman  on  the  Amos  and  Andy  Show.     They  brought  me 
to  California. 
Were  you  a  member  of  any  important  civic  groups? 


Yes.     I  belonged  to  mapy  groups.     When  I  was   first  married,   I  was 
on  the  board  of  Vista  Del  Mar  Associates,   and  I  used  to  work  with 
the  children;    that's  a  childcare  center,    and  I  used  to  work  with 
the  children  in  directing  plays. 

Then  I  was  on  various  boards — Helping  Hand,  Hamburger  Home 
for  Girls,   Service  League.      I  worked  on  the  Red  Cross  Drive,   Heart 
Association  Drive,  March  of  Dimes,  United  Jewish  Welfare  Fund. 
I  served  on  the  Community  Chest  cabinet.      I  was  on  the  executive 
board  of  Friends  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Library.      I  was  on  a  steering 
committee  concerned  with  training  young  women  to  participate  in 
school  activities  for  the  American  Jewish  Committee.     I  was  on 
the  education  committee  of  Community  Relations  Conference  of 
Southern  California,   and  that  I  was  serving  on  from  1960  to   '63;    it 
was   during  that   time  that  I  particularly  became  so  aware  of   the 
importance  of  education  and  having  more  women  become  interested 
in  serving. 

I  was  a  Brownie  leader  and  a  Girl  Scout  leader;   I  guess 
I've  covered  about  everything  I  did. 

Were  you  right  in  your  analysis  of  the  background  needed  for  the 
job? 

I  think  ae.  I  think  I  had  had  contact  with  the  community — close 
contact — over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  I  £elt  that  I  knew  what 
this  community  expected  of  their  schools  and  what  they  wanted  of 
their  schools. 

From  your  experience,    did  you  find  that  women  are  considered  qualified 
fbjr  this  position  by  the  public  at  large,    friends   at  large,    friends 
civic  and  professional? 
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Yes,   I  would  say  so. 

By  all  of  them? 

1  think  there's  a  little  different  feeling  today,  possibly  because 

of  women's  lib,    although  I  feel  I  was  a  women's  libber  way  back. 

But  1   think  it  has  been  easier  for  women  in  the  last  ten  years  or  so. 

Why  are  men  considered  more  qualified? 

^  don1 t  consider  men  more  qualified,   particularly  for  the  board  of 

education.     I  think  women  have  more  time  to  give,    and  I  think  it's 

important  that  women  visit  the  schools,    that  the  board  of  education 

members  visit   the  schools  and  know  what's  going  on  and  really  be  able 

to  participate.     I  think  the  men  are  too  busy  to  do  some  of  the  things 

that  have   to  be  done. 

At  the  beginning  of  your  term,   how  were  you  received  by  fellow 

board  members? 

Three  of  us  were  new  to  the  board;    actually,  we  were  pretty  well 

received.     I  guess   the  one  man  was   an  incumbent;    I   think  he  was 

running  a  second  term.     But  we  were  very  well  received. 

Did  this   change  at  all? 

Yes.     yes,  we  became  rather  a  controversial  boadd  toward  the  end 

of  my  term — actually  toward  the  end  of  my  second  term.     The  first 

term  went  very  smoothly.     The  other  woman  who  was  elected  the  same 

time  I  was  elected  did  not  run  for  a  second  term.     We  went  back, 

then,   to  a  three  men/two  women  position  on  the  board  during  my 

second  tent. 

During  my  second  term,  there  were  some  issues,  of  course. 
These  were  the  years  that  many  things  started  to  rear  their  "ugly 
heads,"  like  dress  codes  and  long  hair  and  so  forth.  We  were  a 
minority  at  first — one  of  the  men  and  myself — as  far  as  wanting 
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to  give  the  students  a  little  more  leeway  in  their  dress.  Then  it 

ended  up  that  eventually  we  did  relax  on  the  dress  code. 

Did  you  have  a  staff  working  under  you? 

No.  I  worked  with  the  staff  of  the  school;  I  had  nobody  working 

under  me,  so  to  speak.  The  staff  of  the  school  district  is — I  guess 

you  say  the  board  fof  education  sets  policy  and  then  they  have  a 

staff  that  implements  the  policy. 

How  were  you  received  by  the  staff? 

Well,  there  were  times  when  I  think  that  some  of  the  staff  felt  that 

I  was  overstepping  that  very  fine  line  between  policy  and  administration. 

But  we  managed,  by  open  communication,  really  to  keep  things  on  a 

fairly  even  keel. 

Have  you  ever  felt  resented  because  you  are  a  woman? 

I   don't  think  I  was  ever  resented  because  *f  being  a  woman.      I  think 

I  was   resented  because  some  of  my  ideas — mainly  just  because  I  was 

on  the  students'   side  many  times  when  other  people  were  not. 

Do  you  feel  there  is  a  difference  between  the  amount  of  work  done 

by  a  woman  and  done  by  a  man? 

Yes,    I   do.      I  really  felt  that  the  women  devoted  much  more   time 

than  the  men.     I   think,   of  course,    they  were  available  more  of  the 

time.     And  of  course,   part  of  the  Job  of  a  board  member  is  to  be 

in  the  community  and  knowing  what  the  community  feels  and  to  mix 

amongst  people  at  PTA  meetings  and  so  on.     I  found  myself  spending 

a  lot  of   time  going  to  the  various  meetings  and  the  different  schools. 

Are  demands  on  you  greater  than  on  men? 

Yes,   I  would  say  they  are  because  the  staff  knows  that  the  women 

do  have  more   time.     They're  apt  to  call  on  the  women  faster  than  the  men. 
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Exactly  what  was   the  nature  of  your  work? 

Well,   It  Is  rather  difficult  to  say  exactly.     The  board  sets  policy, 
and  of  course  you  have  to  study.     I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
studying.     We  had  meetings   the  second  and  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  every 
month.     Then  there  were  usually  extra  meetings   that  we  had — special 
meetings.     After  a  few  years,  we  started  finance  meetings  so  the 
public  could  come  in  to  find  out  what  was  going  on  because  inflation 
had  started  and  we  were  raising   the   taxes.      So  we  held  open  meetings 
just  fot  the  discussion  of  finances. 

Then  I  would  receive  communications  from  the  school  district 
every  day — thick  envelopes  usually  with  material  pertaining  to  what 
we  were  going  to  discuss  at  the  next  meeting.     Then  I  found,    after 
reading  that  if  I  wasn't  satisfied,   if  I  didn't  have  enough  information, 
I  could  call  the  district  or  go  to  the  library  or  whatever  and  get 
more  information.      I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  study. 

I  attended  regional  meetings,    district  meetings,    stage 
meetings,  national  meetings.     I  attended  two  meetings  of  the  National 
Association  of  School  Administrators  in  Atlantic  City.     These  are 
marvellous  meetings;    these  are  administrators   from  all  over  the  country— 
about  twenty-five  thousand  people  attending. 

But  the  national  school  board  meetings  are  very  interesting — 
four  or  five  thousand  attending   that.     State  meetings. 
Did  you  communicate  between  board  meetings  with  other  board  members? 
Not   too  often.     We  tried  ntt  to  influence  each  other;    this  is  really 
the  kind  of   thing  that  people  don't  want  to  see  done,   and  we  tried 
very  hard  not  to  do  that.     Once  in  a  while,    on  a  particular  issue, 
we  would  have  to  make  a  telephone   call  to  somebody  and  maybe  get  a 
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little  more  information  from  one  of  the  members. 

Are  there  any  bills  or  resolutions  that  you  are  especially  responsible 

for  or  interested  in? 

I  was  interested,  of  course,  in  students'  rights.  I  think  the  dress 

code  I  fought  for,  and  the  length  of  the  hair  for  the  athletes  I  felt 

was  their  right.  I  felt  we  were  being  very  discriminatory  many  times 

in  our  attitudes. 

Then,   I   think  the  bringing  of  some  of  the  Black  students 
into  Beverly  Hills  was  started  during  my  term  of  office  as  president 
in  1969,  when  this  issue  first  came  up.     We  found 'that  we  were  able 
to  bring  some  of   the  graduates   of  Emerson  Junior  High  School  into 
Beverly  Hills — invite  them  to  come  if  they  would  like  to.     Now  I   think 
we  have  approximately  a  huddred  Black  students;  we  had  none  before, 
and  I   felt  we  weren't  being  fair  to  our  students. 
At  a  public  session,    do  men  seem  to  have  greater  authority? 
I   think  it  depends  on  the  issue.      If  it's  an  issue  of  business  or 
l«w,    and  he  is  an  attorney — the  member  might  happen  to  be  an  attorney — 
he  would  be  listened  to,   of   course,   more   than  a  woman  on  a  particular 
issue. 

Is   there  any  expected  way  to  act  during  a  pullic  session  which  one 
must  learn? 

I  think  you  learn  after  just  a  very  short  time  that  you  have  to  be 
pretty  level-headed.     There  are  many   times,   of  course,    that  I've   found 
myself  getting  quite  emotional  at  first;   but  I  don't   think  that's 
always  bad — to  become  emotional.      I   think  if  a  person  really  cares 
mnd  if  they're  committed,    they  have   to  show  some  emotion  about  it. 
Is   there  a  difference  between  the  decision-making  process  of  a  man 
and  a  woman? 
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I  think  there  is.     Possibly  a  little  more  human  approach  sometimes 

from  a  woman.     Maybe  not  with  all  women — I  don't  know — but  I  think 

there  was   from  my  standpoint. 

Do  you  feel  that  community  pressures  are  necessary  for  change? 

I  wish  they  weren't;   I  guess  they  are,    though.     Yes.      I  think  really 

the  staff  becomes  very  comfortable  sometimes.      I  don't  mean  to  be 

talking  against   the  staff  because  we  have  a  very  fine  staff,  but  it's 

a  very  natural  thing,    I   think,    for  people   to  want  to  go  along  status  quo. 

Many  times  it  does   take  the  pressure   from  the  community  to  really  get 

people  moving   for  a  change. 

Why  did  you  say  you  wished  it  wasn't? 

I  wished  that  staffs  would  just  move  ahead  when  they  know  that  it's 

ghe  time,    and  really  they  know  about  changes  that  are  coming  up — 

constantly;    the  amount  of  literature  that  we  get  to  read  about 

things,    reading  about  what's  happening  all  over  the  world  now.     Many 

times  it's  a  very  slow  process;    it  doesn't  always  feave  to  be  that 

slow,   I  feel. 

Did  you  feel  that  you  can  be  more  vulnerable  to  the  public  demand 

because  you  are  a  woman? 

No,   I  don't  think  so.     Possibly  from  the  standpoint  of  listening. 

Yes.     Many  people  called  me,  whereas  some  of   the  men  sometimes  said, 

"Nobody  called  me  on  that  issue."     Well,    I  would  listen  and  people 

knew  I  would  listen,    and  they  knew  I  wasn't  as  busy  as   the  men  because 

I  had  no  professional  job.     So  I  found  that  I  was  probably  called  on 

more   than  men. 

Did  you  find  yourself  written  up  in  the  newspapers  more  than  other 

members  of  the  board  because  you  are  a  woman? 
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I  think  the  women  on  the  board  possibly  got  more  attention  in  the 

newspapers;  our  pictures  were  in  more  often  because  we  attended  more 

functions. 

Do  men  react  differently  to  criticism  than  women? 

I'm  not  exactly  sure;  I'm  trying  to  think  back  to  particular  incidents. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  can  say  that,  man  versus  woman,  in  that 

particular  case. 

Are  you  married? 

Yes. 

Do  you  have  any  children? 

Yes.  We  have  two  daughters,  and  we  have  four  g«andchildren  now. 

How  did  your  position  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  have  an 

effect  on  your  family? 

My  family  was  really  very  thrilled  about  it.   Really,  nobody  was  at  home 

at  the  time.  My  younger  daughter  wasn't  married  at  the  time  but  she 

was  in  Europe;  she  was  studying  abroad.   She  was  very  excited  about  it. 

Before  she  had  left,  I  had  told  her  that  there  was  a  possibility  about 

my  running  and  I  wanted  to  know  her  reaction,  and  I  wanted  to  know 

her  reaction  if  I  didn't  win,  whether  it  was  going  to  affect  her.   She 

was  well  prepared. 

My  other  daughter  was  married  and  already  had  one  child.   She 
lived  in  San  Francisco.   I  received  a  check — a  contribution — from  my 
son-in-law,  who  was  in  law  school,  signed,  where  his  signature  was,  with 
love — a  check  for  five  dollars. 
How  has  your  position  affected  your  social  life? 

I  found  that  I  was  not  able  to  do  everything  that  I  had  been  able  to 
do  before  because  I  was  called  on  to  be  available  for  meetings,  and  I  was 
really  quite  diligent  about  not  being  absent  anymore  than  was 
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absolutely  necessary.      I   found  that  I   didn't   travel  quite  as  much 

as   I  had  before,    just  away  for  short   trips  with  my  husband.      But  we 

managed   to  have  a  pretty  normal  life,    I'd  say,  withouth  too  much 

change . 

Did  you  associate  with  people  which  you  would  hever  hatfe  associated 

with  before  if  you  were  not  a  member  of  the  board  of  education? 

I'd  say  my  horizons  broadened  a  great  deal  and  my  acquaintances 

broadened  a  great  deal.   I  found  I  was  very  much  more  interested  in 

meeting  and  talking  with  educators  and  people  connected  with 

education. 

Did  your  husband's  job   conflict  with  your  job? 

No. 

Were  you  more  dependent  upon  your  husband  for  help  in  your  work  for 

anything  at  all? 

He  happens  to  be  in  the  insurance  business,  and  there  were  times  when 

I 'would  discuss  issues  with  him  concerning  business  and  particularly 

insurance  problems  that  would  come  up  through  the  school,  just  to  get 

his  opinion  about  it.   I  would  throw  out  some  questions  occasionally 

on  taxation  and  various  business  matters. 

Were  you  more  dependent  upon  your  husband  for  help  around  the  house? 

No.  No,  I  was  not. 

How  did  you  schedule  for  family  life   and  your  job? 

That's   something  you  just  have   to  work  out.      I   found   that  when  I  had 

special  things   that  had  to  be  done  around  the  house,    then  I  had   to 

do  my  stjidying   at  a  different  time.      I  had  to  make  my   appointments, 

when  I  had   to  see  people,    at  a  time  that  wasn't  going   to  interfere 

with  our  home  life.     My  husband  came  first.     He  realized  that  there 

were   times   that  might  be   difficult,    so  he  was   very  helpful. 
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Had  serving  in  this  position  been  different  than  what  you  had  expected? 
I  really  went  into  it  with  no  great  expectations.   It  was  different 
in  that  education  became  everybody's  business  during  those  years,  and 
it  was  a  very  exciting  time  to  be  on  a  board  of  education. 

When  Sputnik  went  up,  in  1958  (of  course,  that's  long  before 
you're  time;  you  wouldn't  remember  that),  I  happened  to  be  serving 
as  the  PTA  council  president  at  the  time,  and  it  was  a  very  exciting 
time.   From  then  on,  it  was  really  a  challenge  to  education  to  meet 
this  demand  for  better  schooling  and  better  education  a$l  over. 
Do  you  have  different  ideas  about  how  government  should  operate? 
You  mean  all  kinds  of  go»ernment? 
Various  types  of  government. 

Yes,  I  really  wish  we  could  be  much  more  open  in  the  operation  of 
government . 

Do  you  think  that  terms  of  office  should  be  limited  or  lenghhened? 
I  think  they  should  be  limited.   I'm  a  firm  believer  in  no  more 
than  two  terms — four  year  terms. 
Why? 

I  think  a  person  becomes  a  little  bit  of  a  mossbacker  after  a  while, 
and  I  don't  think  they  are  as  receptive  to  new  ideas  and  to  accepting 
change.   I  think  a  person  has  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  themselves 
after  two  terms. 

Has  pour  experience  changed  you  in  any  ways? 

As  I  said,  it  broadened  my  horizons.  Yes,  I  think  it  did  change  me 
in  many  ways.   I  becaua  much  more  communicative  about  all  kinds  of 
sublets,  and  it  sort  of  opened  up  a  whole  new  world.   It  was  a 
wonderful  experience. 
Are  you  more  supportive  of  women  entering  politics  now? 
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KAPLAN: 


Oh  yes.   Since  I  have  served,  indeed  I  am. 

Were  you  satisfied  that  you  were  being  effective  as  a  public  servant? 

I  think  I  was. 

As   a  female  public  servant? 

Yes,    I   think  I  was.      As  I   said,    I  went  off,    as   I  said,    I   think  as   a 

slightly  controversial  figure  because  of    the  issues   that  were  involved 

at   the   time  and  because   of  my  stand  on  them. 

Why  did  pou  not  seek  an  additional  term? 

Because  nf  my  feeling   that  two  terms  ia  enough.        I  had  said  at  the 

very  beginning  of  my  second  term — in  fact,    I  wasn't  even  sure   I  was 

going   to  run  for  a  second  term,   but  I  was  more  or  less   talked  into 

it.     In  fact,    the  superintendent  himself  said,    "You'll  really  waste 

my  tine  if  you  don't  run  again,"  because  it  does   take  about  two 

years   to  get  your  feet  went     Then  the  next   two  years  you  become 

rather  an  effective  board  member.     It  is  a  little  unfair  then,    at  that 

point,    to  bring  somebody  else  in — unless,    of   course,   you  haven't  been 

effective  at   all.      I   guess   then  a  superitendent  would  be  very  happy 

to  see  you  leave. 

How  can  women  get  more  involved  in  politics?     Are   there  any  professions 

which  you  feel  especially  prepare  women  for  political  offices? 

I   think,    of   course,    that  a  dramatic  background  had  a  great  deal  to  do 

wttoh  my  feeling  of  being  uninhibited,   particularly  when  it   comes   to 

speaking.      I   think  any  kind  of   communication  background  or  debate — any thin 

like  that  is  marvelous  experience  for  people.     Then  of   course  the 

study  of   the  history  of  politics   I   think  becomes   a  very  interesting 

background! 

Do  you  resent   the  railitance   of  women's  lib? 
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NATHAN: 


KAPLAN: 
NATHAN: 

KAPLAN: 
NATHAN: 

KAPLAN: 
NATHAN: 
KAPLAN: 
NATHAN: 

KAPLAN: 


Yes,  I  do  to  a  certain  extent.   As  I  told  you,  I  feel  that  I've  been 

a  women's   libber  for  mapy,   many  yearsf  it's   as   if   they  suddenly  had 

come  in  saying,  "Nobody's  ever  done  this  before."  Even  my  mother 

could  have  been  a  part  of  women's   lib,    and  that  was   lotis  of  years 

ago. 

Will  it  ever  he   a  common   thing  for  a  woman  to  be  in  a  top  job   in 

government   and  her  husband  to  be   at  home  actually  raising   the  children? 

I  don't  really  thinfe  that's  going  to  happen;    [laughter]   I   could  be 

wrong,   but  I   don't   think  so. 

Why? 

Because  I  still  think   that  there's   something  about   the  woman  raising 

the  children  that's   the  most  important,    if   it's  possible   to  do. 

Do  you  think  a  woman  will  ever  be  president  of  the  United  States? 

I   don't  really   think  so. 

Why? 

I  wouldn't  really  want   to  wish   that  job   on  any  woman   [laughter];    I   tlike 

women  and  I   don't   think  it's   a  job   for  a  woman. 

Okay.      Thank  you  very  much. 


End  of  Interview 
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WOMEN  IN  POLITICS 


Interview  with 


Dr.  Mary  Jean  Pew 
Campaign  Co-ordinator,  Jerry  Brown 
Gubernatorial  Campaign 


Rita  M.  Barnes 
October  24,  1973 


Women  In  Politics  -  Immaculate  Heart  College 

Interviewee:   Dr.  Mary  Jean  Pew  (campaign  coordinator,  Jerry  Brown 

gubernatorial  campaign) 

Interviewer:      Rita  M.  Barnes 
October  24,    1973 


BARNES:      To  start  with,    can  you  tell  me  something  about  your  personal 
and  educational  background? 

PEW:  You  mean  college  and  graduate  school?     I  got  my  B.A.   from 

Immaculate  Heart,    got  my  master's  and  Ph.D.   in  public  law 
and  government  from     ?Fordham  University,   and  I've  been 

^t^a^^ 

teaching  at  Immaculate  Heart  since  1961. 

BARNES:     Were  you  involved  in  any  other  political  work  prior  to  the 
political  work  that  you  are  doing  right  now? 

PEW:  Not  really — wg$ty-€  mean,   I  was  involved  in  Jerry  Brown's 

1970  campaign,   which  was  my  first  active  eampaign  work, 
and  that's  how  I  got  into  this;   it's  been  a  continual 
involvement  for  the  past  four  years. 

BARNES:     Why  did  you  decide  to  4J4«*t  become  involved  in  politics? 

PEW:  I've  been  teaching  it  for  years  and  I   thought  one  of  the  best 

ways   to  get  some  practical  experience  was   to  do  some  of  it. 
I   came  home  from  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1970  and  it  was 
the  gubernatorial  race.     I  intended  to  work  in  some 
campaign  and  it  Just  so  happened  that  Jerry  Brown  had  called 
the  school  and  asked  for  volunteers.     Helen  Kelly  had  given 
him  my  name  and  he  called  me  and  I  went  down  in  August  of 
'70  and  that's  where  I've  been  ever  since. 
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BARNES:   Could  you  more  fully  explain  the  specific  nature  of  the 

political  work  you're  doing  right  now. 
PEW:  Well,    technically,   now  I'm  called  campaign  coordinator  for 

Jerry's  gubernatorial  campaign.     He's   running  for  governor. 

What  I'm  doing  now  is  several  things:     One,   I'm  trying  to 

find  a  statewide  headquarters;    that  occupies  a  lot  of  my 

time.     Trying  to  develop  county  organizations  other  than 

Ivr  i   v   '-' 

finance — voluntary  organizations  in  the  southern  part  of 

the  state,  mainly.     Trying  to  develop   contacts  in  the 
black  community  and  the  chicano  community — general  kind 
of  preliminary  work  before  we  go  into  a  public  campaign, 
which  will  be  when  Jerry  announces  in  January. 

BARNES:      About  how  many  bonus  per  week  do  you  put  into  the  campaign? 

8KB:  I'm  teaching  full  time  and  I'm  doing  that  full  time.     I'm 

usually  down  there  every  afternoon  and  on  into  the  evening. 
Sometimes  weekends  are  involved  in  either  traveling  with 
Jerry  or  various  events,  but  not  too  frequently.     So  it's 
about  forty  hours  a  week. 

BARNES:     Was  there  any  specific  issue  that  got  you  interested  in 
this  particular  campaign? 

PEW:  I  knew  Jerry  was   running  for  secretary  of  state.     He  had 

spoken  here  at  the  college  a  couple  of  years  before — no,  he 
had  spoken  here  in   '68  and  he  was  speaking  for  McCarthy. 
I  didn't  agree  with  him  but  I  was  impressed  by  him.     Then 
when  the  opportunity  came,   I   figured  there  would  be — 
a  small  campaign  is  a  better  one   to  get  involved  with,  better 
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PEW:  in  terms  of  you  aan  do  more   things,   different  kinds  of   things; 

you  get  to  know  people;   you  can  have  a  very  good  experience. 
When  I  got  involved  in  the  campaign  in  1970,   I  saw  that  it 
was  going  to  be  fun,    along  with  a  lot  of  hard  work,   and 
so  1  felt  that  it  was  worth  continuing. 

I  didn't  know  anybody  there  then;   I'd  met  Jerry.     But 
out  of  that  Save  come  a  lot  of  friends  with  interest  in 
politics   and  a  chance  to  be  involved  in  a  race  fo£  governor 
in  the  state  of  California. 

BARNES:     Was   the  decision  to  accept  your  present  position  in 
the  campaign  difficult  to  make? 

PEW:  No,  mainly  because  since  1970,   on  and  off  when  special  needs 

have  come  up,   Tom  has  called  me  and  asked  me   to  help  out, 
and  that's  kind  of  how  this  happened.     This  summer,  when 
I  finished  teaching  at  UCLA,   Tom  called  and  asked  if  I 
could  come  down  and  talk  about  some  of  the   things  1  might 
be  able  to  do  in  the  campaign.      It  wasn't  difficult;   I  knew 
full  well  it  would  happen. 

BARNES:     What  were  some  of  the  considerations? 

PEW:  Time.     School,   for  one,  because  this  is  where  I  have  been 

committed  for  a  number  of  years  and  intend  to  continue.     And 
so  the  time  problem  was  the  major  question.     My  husband 
also  works  in  Jerry  Brown's  office,   so  I  knew  I  was  going  to  be 
involved  in  the  campaign;   it  was  just  a  question  of  to  what 
degree  and  how. 

I   think,    as   the  campaign  really  develops,   I'll  be  spending 
as  many  hours   as  I  am  but  some  of  the  things  that  I'm  doing 
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PEW:  will  be  delegated  to  other  people  because  it's  going  to  feet 

bigger,    and  I'll  have   to  delegate   to  assistants  some  of   the 
responsibilities   that  I  have. 

BARNES:     What  are  some  of   the  differences  between  what  you  thought 
this  job  would  entail  and  what  it  actually  has? 

PEW:  Nothing.      [Laughter.]     I've  known  these  people  too  long;    I 

knew  what  it  would  entail.      It's  largely,    as  much  as  I 
can  describe  the  job  in  terms  of  definite   characteristics, 
it's  largely  an  ad  hoc  job.     None  of  us  had  ever  run  or 
been  Involved  to  any  great  jjegree  in  a  gubernatorial  race 
before;  we're  all  kind  of  learning. 

It's  creative,   in  its  bet*  moments,   and  it's  at  a 
difficult  state  now  because  we  don't  have  a  heddqqarters. 
Some  of  the  people  who  are  going  to  be  involved  are  still 
on  the  state  payrolls  so  they  can't  spend  much  time  on 
the  campaign.     It  creates  some  problems  that  will  work  out 
once  we  have  a  full  staff.     We  do  not  have  a  full  staff  and 
so  it's  difficult.     But  I  could  have  predicted  that.     Nothing 
much  has  surprised  me. 

BARNEES     Do  you  feel  that  your  work  is   criticized  more  than  if  you 
were  a  man  in  the  same  position? 

PEW:  No,   I  don't   think  so,    largely  because  anybody  in  my  position 

they  wouldn't  dare  criticize  because  they  would  end  up  with 
out  anybody  doing  it  and  they'd  be  in  pretty  bad  shape. 
No,   I  don't  think  so. 

BARNES:      How  do  you  feel  the  public  at  large  views  women  in  positions 
such  as  that? 
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PEW:  That's  a  hard  question  to  answer.     Some  of   the  people  that 

I've  dealthwith — for  example,   some  of   the  real  estate 
people  and  some  of   the  owners  of  buildings  and  some  of  the 
financial  contributors  to  Jerry — I  think  are  a  little  puzzled 
by  awwoman  with   this  kind  of  responsibility.     They're  also 
more  puzzled  by  somebody  who  is  a  teacher — not  puzzled 
so  much  but  being  able  to  combine  both. 

But  they  respond  very  favorably.     I  mean  they're  very 
sympathetic.     They  don't — I  think  they're  puzzled  to  some 
extent  but  they  overcome  it. 

BARNES:     Why  do  you  think  the  combination  of   the  teacher  and  the 
politician  puzzles  them? 

PEW:  I   think  for  some  of   the  people  I've  been  dealing  with 

currently,   it  makes  sense   that  a  teacher  of  government  would 
want  to  be  involved  in  a  campaign;    they  are  a  little  confused, 
I  should  say,   about  how  you  can  hold  down  what  amounts   to 
two  full  time  jobs.     But  I  really  haven't  had  that  much 
prolonged  dealing  with  any  of  the  same  people  as  yet. 
It's  Just  more  the  time  factor  rather  than  the  fact  that 
a  teacher  would  want  to  do  this;    the  fact   that  a  teacher 
would  want  to  do  this  makes   a  lot  of  sense.     They're  not 
sure  about  time,   nor  am  I. 

BARNEBS     How  about  other  women  whom  you  come  into  contact  with  in 
politics;   how  do  they  react  to  you? 

PEW:  If  they  were  doing  this  interview  six  months  from  now,   I 

could  give  more  complete  answers.     It's  interesting. 
I've  noticed  a  change  in  some  women  who  want  to  do  some 
work  in  the  campaign;   very  few  of   the  women,   particularly 
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PEW:  the  college  educated  women,  will  do — or  want  to  do — the 

kind  of  dull,    tedious  kind  of  work  that  is  absolutely  basic 

to  the  campaign  at  this  stage.     They  want  to  do  issues 
research;    they  want  to  be  really  prominent  In  the  campaign. 
And  they  come  in  cold;    I  mean  you  don't  know  who  they  are. 

This  isn't  true  of  all  WOBBKI.     But  they're  trying  to 
move  away — and  I  have  sympathy  for  this — trying  to  move 
away  from  the  stereotype  of  women  coming  in  and  stamping 
letters.     But  nevertheless,    there's  a  lot  of  stamping 

of  letters   that  has   to  be  done,   so  we  get  caught  in  a  bind. 

In 
The  person  I  work  closely  with — Agnes  7 Barling — is  a 

college  graduate  and  is   finance  coordinator.     The  two 
of  us  find  ourselves  laughing  at  the  difficulties  some 
women  have  in  accepting  the  fact  that  everything  in  the 
campaign  is  not  stimulating  and  fascinating  and  terribly 
intellectually  challenging;    there  is  just  a  lot  of  cruddy 
work  that  goes  into  a  campaign  and  it's  got  Do  be  done. 
We  have  students  who  come  down  and  do  it  and  we  have 
volunteers   come  in  from  clubs  and  so  forth;   some  of  them 
are  really  amiable,   very  willing  to  do  anything — men  and 
women.     But  there  are  some  women  who  simply  will  not  do 
the  work  that  most  needs   to  be  done. 

BARNES:      Have  men  been  more  cooperative  at  doing  this  kind  of  work? 

PEW:  It's  hard  to  answer.     Some  of  our  men  students  have  come 

down  and  will  do  anything  you  want  them  to  do.     The  younger 
people  don't  see  it  as  so  much  of  a  sexual  thing  as  perhpps 
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PEW:  some  of  the  women  who  have  been  out  of  college  a  few  years 

who  are  trying  to  become  consiious  of   themselves  as   competent 
and  grained.     First  of  all,    they  waftft  paying  positions — these 
women — and  they  want  high  level  paying  positions.     In  a 
campaign  with  a  limited  budget,  we're  not  going  to  have 
very  many  of   those. 

It's  interesting  to  observe.      I  sense  that  the  impact  of 
some  of   the  women's  identity  talk  is  going  to  make  operating  a 
volunteer  crew  in  a  campaign  more  difficult,  which  is  a 
difficulty  campaigns  have  to  face. 

With  younger  people — with  college  age  people — boys  or 
girls,    they  kind  of  are  much  more  open  to  doing  anythigg, 
which  is  nice;   it's  a  big  help. 

BARNES:  What  about  the  other  women  whom  you  come  into  contact  with, 
say  in  your  job  here  and  in  your  personal  life — how  do  they 
react  to  your  being  in  a  decision-making  role  in  the  campaign? 

PEW:  How  much  decision-making  is  problematic.     Here?     Here  is  no 

place  to  Judge  because  I   think  the  women  here  are  fully  aware 
of  varied  interests  and,   you  know,  women  exercising  full 
responsibility  for  their  lives. 

Most  of  my  friends  are  either  connected  with  school  or 
connected  with  politics,   so  it's  hard  to  judge.     There's  not 
another  category  of  my  friends  that  I  can  think  of  other  than 
through  school  or  through  the  campaign  that  this  would  be  a 
question  to. 
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PEW:  Some  of  ray  women  friends  on  the  faculty  again  are 

puzzled  by  how  I  can  rnaange  It  time-wise,    and  I  share   that 
puzzlement. 

BARNES:     What  about  men's  reactions   to  your  being  In  this  role, 
particularly  men  you're  dealing  with  In  the  campaign? 

PEW:  Well,   men  whom  I've  been  dealing  with  In  the  campaign  I've 

been  dealing  with  now  for  about  four  years,    and  I  must  say 
they've  really  struggled  with  the     whole  concept  of  women 
as  Intelligent,    capable  people. 

And  they've  come;   you  know,   I've  really  seen  a  change 
In  four  years  In  the  men  I've  been  working  with.     There's 
still — in  some  of  them  more   than  others — the  notion  that 
a  woman  is  best  suited  to  typing  and  doing  the  secretarial 
work;    it's   a  struggle  for  some  of   them  to  accept  a  woman 
as  a  thinking  being. 

But  most  of  them,    I  must  say,   in  four  years   I've  noticed 
a  real  change.     They've  become  more  conscious  of  how  they 
have  looked  on  women  in  the  past  and  how  that's  been 
deficient.     And  there  are  enough  women  in  the  office  who 
are  fully  aware  of   that  and  keep  reminding  them  when  they 
sound  like  male  chauvinists.     Most  of  them  takSe  it  very 
seriously;    they're  willing  to  change  on  th**r  attitude 
toward  women.     But  it's  been  a  struggle. 

BARNES:      Do  men  who  are  in  positions  kiad-of  below  yours  in  the 

campp&&n — are  they  as  willing  to  accept  your  advice  than 
that  of  a  man  in  your  position? 
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PEW:  I   think  so,  yea. 

BARNES:      And  what  about  women  who  are  working  under  you,    so  to  speak? 

PEW:  That's  hard  to  answer.     Again,   you  know,   six  months   from 

now  I'd  have  more  data  on  this;    there's   too  few  of  us 
to  really  generalize  like  that.     There's  one — well  they're 
not  really  working  under  me  yet — there  is  one  man  who  is 
an  assistant  of  mine.     But  in  terms  of  other  women,  we're 
really  not  at  that  stage  yet. 

BAENES:     How  have  these  attitudes   that  you've  seen  in  men  whom  you're 
working  with  in  the   campaign — how  have  they  affected  your 
attitude   toward  your  political  career  in  general?     Have 
they  encouraged  you  or  discouraged  you? 

PEW:  Any  encouragement  or  discouragement  about  my  involvement  in 

campaigns  wouldn't  be  dependent  on  what  the  attitudes  of 
men  were.     The  question  about  what  I  want  to  do — 1  want 
to  stay  involved  in  politics — is  an  answer  I  would  have 
to  make  really  apart  from  their  attitude   toward  me  as  a  woman, 

In  terms  of  running  for  office,   I  used  to  at  one  point 
in  my  life   think  it  would  be  fun.     I've  had  other  thoughts 
since  then  but  it  hasn't  been  because  of   the  attitudes  of 
men  towards  women.     It's  just  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  it's 
too  much  time  raising  money.      In  many  ways,    the  public  owns 
the  candidate  and  I  would  not  like  that. 

It's  very  difficult  for  a  person  running  for  public 
off led  to  lead  a  private  life,   and  I  wouldn't  like   that. 
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PEW:  And  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  to  keep  being  aware  that  money 

had  to  be  raised  and  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  to  keep  modifying 
positions  I  might  take  in  view  of  the  demands  of  tber  major 
cons  ti  tuency . 

So  I   don't  think  I'd  run  for  office,  but  that's  not 
because  of  an  attitude  of  man  towards  woman.     In  many  ways, 
I   think  I  probably  could  run  for  office  more  successfully  than 
some  men,  but  I  don't  want  to. 

BARNES:     Why  do  you  think  you  could  be  more  successful? 

PEW:  There's   a  lot  of  dumb  men  in  politics.     There  really  are;   I 

mean  not  the  people  I  work  closely  with,   but  on  the  fringes — 
a  lot  of  the   lawyers,    a  lot  of   these  people.     They're  in 
competent  and  they're  not  very  bright;    I   think  I'm  both 
brighter  and  more   competent  than  many  of  those  people  are. 
But  I  don't  want  to  do  it,    and  hence  politics  is  left  to 
the  mediocre. 

Except  in  the  case  like  the  candidate  I'm  working  for; 
Jerry  Brown  is  one  bright  person,    and  he's  one  honest  person, 
which  is   the  only  reason  I  stay  with  him.     He  really  is;   he's 
very  much  both  of  those.      But  so  many  of   the  periphery   that 
develops   around  any  political  operation  is  filled  with 
mediocre  people. 

BARNES:     Has  being  a  woman  helped  you  in  any  way? 

PEW:  Occasionally  I  use  my  feminine  wiles  to  charm  a  real  estate 

guy  to  lower  his  price.      I  don't  know.     Has  it  helped?      I 
think  help  in  the  sense  of  every  campaign  in  1974  is   realizing 
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PEW:  you've  got  6d  have  women  in  top  positions.     So,   I  happen 

to  to  have  been  around  a  campaign  for  four  years  and  have  been  of 

helpedbut  it's   also  the  campaign's  advantage  to  have  a  woman 
functioning  in  some  top-level  position.     In  that  sense,    if 
you  want   to  consider  that  help,   yes. 

BARNES:      Do  you  think  you  would  be  in  yom  present  position  if  you 
were  a  man? 

PEW:  If  I  were  a  man,  with  the  previous  history  I've  had  with 

these  people  and  the  previous   times  of  everything,  possibly. 
I  mean  it's  just  hard  to  imagine  that. 

BARNES:  Can  you  think  of  any  specific  incidents  where  it  would  have 
been  easier  for  you  to  handle  a  particular  situation  if  you 
were  a  man? 

PEW:  I  had  a  very  messy  situation  yesterday  to  handle.     Actually, 

that  might  have  been  harder  if  I  were  a  man.     There  was   a 
person  who  wanted  to  volunteer  and  had  written  what  I   considered 
to  be  objectionable  letters   to  Jerry.      I  felt  that  she  just  wanted 
to  work  in  the  campaign  simply  because  Jerry     is  unmarried. 
I  had  to  let  her  know  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  use  her, 
either  paid  or  volunteer. 

Now,   If  I'd  been  a  man  talking  to  her,   saying  the  same 
things  I  said  to  her,   I  wonder  if  she  would  have  taken  that — 
it's  hard  to  say.      I  think  some  of   the  groups  in  politics, 
particularly  Democratic  politics — groups  I'm  not  working  too 
closely  with — might  have  a  hard  time  accepting  a  woman  in 
a  responsible  position.     I   think  some  of  the  labor  groups 
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PEW:  might  not  really  think  that  a  woman  is  much  more  than  a 

glorified  typist.     But  I'm  not  dealing  with   them. 

BABNES:      To  what  do  you  attribute  that  attitude? 

PEW:  Gosh,   I  don't  know — the  whole  male   chauvinist  concept  that 

I   think  would  be  prevalent  in  many  of  the  labor  groups  aad 
opposed  to,  say,    the  liberal  Democratic  groups  like  CDC  or 
the  Americans   for  Democratic  Action — there  you  find  lots 
of  women  involved  in  many  levels . 

But  in  labor  unions,   you  rarely  see — at  least  in  my 
limited  experience — you  really  don't  see  women  in  any 
position  of  responsibility  because  most  of  the  time  women 
are  not   the  major  part  of  the  work  force;    the  major  part 
of  the  work  force  is  male.      Consequently,    unions  will  be 
male. 

Consequently,    to  look  to  a  campaign  and  see  a  woman 
as  a  person  that  you  would  be  dealing  with  would  be,    I  think, 
a  difficult  concept  to  grasp. 

BABNES:     Will  you  have   to  deal  more  with  these  unions  as  the 
campaign  goes  on? 

PEW:  I  suppose  so;    I  hope  Hot. 

BARNES:     You  see  that  as  a  problem? 

PEW:  Time-vise  I  see  it  as  a  problem,    and  I  get  impatient  with 

some  of   the  labor  groups   anyway. 

BARNES:      Do  you  feel  that  the  attitudes  you've  encountered  are 

reflective  of  the  experience  of  other  women  in  positions  such 
as  yours? 
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PEW:  It's  hard  to  say  because  my  background  here  at  Immaculate 

Heart  has  been  very  different  from  some  women.     I've  come 
out  of  an  environment  where  women  have  been  respected  and 
capable.     Many  women  dontt,    and  many  women  in  politics 
probably  don't;    there's   a  real  and  perhaps  much  greater 
struggle   than  there  is  on  my  part.     I  don't  know;    it's 
an  Interesting  question.     Six  months   from  now,    I  could 
give  you — really — a  much  better  survey;    that  would  be 
interesting  to  compare.     Take   these  same  questions  come 
next  May,    after  we  really  have  had  a  campaign  and  see  what 
my  thinking  is   then. 

BARNES:      Has   the  press  wmde  anything  of  a  woman  being  in  such  a 
position? 

PEW:  Not  yet.     They  probably  will,    a  little  bit.     Not.  woman  as 

i    .  t-.  .     .  •  n  < 
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woman,   but  again  chairman  of  the  'department  at  Immaculate 
Heart  College  and  camppign  coordinator  for  Jerry  Brown 
has  gotten  into  the  papers  and  the  wire  services,   but  in 
a  very  minor  way.      I  imagine  there  will  be  some  more  as   time 
goes  on.     The  full  campaign  will  be  next  spring. 

BARNES:      Do  you  feel  that  the  coverage  that  you'll  get  then  as  a  woman 
will  be  favorable  for  the  campaign? 

PEW:  I  would  suspect  so.      I  would  suspect  that  our  pressmen  are 

thinking  along  those  lines  too,   one  of   the  pressmen  being  my 
husband.      [Laughter.] 

BARNES:      In  your  opinion,  would  the  public  be  reluctant  to  vote  for 
a  candidate  whose  campaign  is   directed  by  a  woman? 
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PEW:  The  public?     I  don't  think  they'd  be  reluctant;    it  depends. 

You're   talking  about  different  campaigns.     We're  campaigning 
now  for  the  Democratic  primary,    and  I  don't   think  there  there 
would  be   that  kind  of  problem.     Now,   on  the  general  election — 
first  of  all,   I  would  imagine  that  about,  ninety-nine  percent 
of  the  electorate  has  no  idea  who's  running  a  campaign,   no 
idea.     I  mean,    the  percentage  of  people  who  at  all  are 
cognizant  of   campaign  staffing  is  very  small. 

Now,    things  penetrage  through  publicity.     And  the  fact  that 
a  woman  would  be  in  a  position  of  responsibility  in  a 
campaign — would  that  cause  somebody  to  vote  against  somebody? 
I   doubt  it;    I  doubt  it.     Maybe  I'm  naive;    that's  possible. 

BAENES:      Is   there  a  difference  in  the  public  attitudes  towards  women 

as   the  brains  behind  a  campaign  and  women  as  actual  candidates? 

PEW:  There  probably  is.     A  woman  as   a  candidate — again  depending 

for  what  office,  I  think  a  woman  running  for  president  would 
have  a  very  hard  time,  mainly  from  women — well,  as  much  from 
women  as  from  men.  I  think  a  lot  of  the  perceptions  of  what 
women  can  do  and  can't  do  are  as  much  female  held  as  male  held. 

Running  for  congress  is  slightly  different.     Kathy  O'Neal 
ran  for  the  state  senate,   made  a  very  good  race  and  almost 
won.     Maybe  part  of  her  nearly  successful  campaign  was  because 
she  was   a  woman.     But  she  was  also  in  a  very  liberal  district 
with  some  highly  educated  women  in  her  constituency.     So  it 

depends  on  the  race. 

A"*" 
I   think  a  normal  reaction  in  this   coultfcry  when  we  talk 

about  a  woman  as  president  would  be  a  kind  of  shock. 
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BARNES:      So  you  feel  it's  much  easier  for  wwmen  to  become  elected 
when  they're  in  a  local  race? 

PEW:  Yes.     Kathy  is  going  to  run  for  secretary  of  state,   but  there 

may  be  another  woman  running  for  that  position  too  and 
there's  also  a  chicane  probably  going  to  run.     It's  going 
to  be  an  interesting  race  to  watch,    to  see  which  way  the 
various  organized  groups  go  in  endorsing  and  supporting 
in  that  race . 

But  it's  interesting.     I  was   talking  to  Kathy  O'Neal 

about  this  and  she  said  that  somebody  said  to  her,    "Why  don't 

^Sifio, 

you  run  for  treasurer?"     since  Herman  T91&.B  who  is  a  chicano 

X^^^-j^  * 

is  going  to  run  for  secretary  af  state.     She  said,    "Why  don't 

Stl 
you  say  that  to  Herman -S4j£p*>    Why  should  I  be  the  one  to 

7  v 

not  run  rather  than  risk  a  chicano-^wfenan  primary  race?     Why 
shouldn't  he  change  his  mind  and  run  for  another  office?" 

which  was  a  fair  observation. 

^ — "-v 
BARNES:      Do  you  think  there  is  some  kind  of  a  conflict  between 

'women- 


V  O  ^      *  I    .      I       ! 

ajf\^99*f — and  the  attor  groups^     I  *%   p«'>T 


PEW:  I  suspect  there  will  be. 

BARNES:      Do  you  see  it  as   a  growing  problem? 

PEW:  It's  hard  to  say;   it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  what  happens 

in  this  race.     March  Fong  is  talking  about  running  for  that 
office  also;    she's  a  woman.     You're  going  to  have   two  women 
and  a  chicano,    and  what's  that  going  to  do  to  your  liberal 
Democrat  t 
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PEW:  In  the  electorate  as   a  whole,    suppose  Kathy  O'Neal  wins 

the  primary,    and  she  runs  against  whatever  Republican  wins. 
Presumably  the  Republican  will  be  a  man.     Then  you  can  judge 
woman  versus  man  in  a  statewide  race  and  see  what  factors 
influence   the  voting. 

In  that  kind  of  race,   I  don't  think  generally  the  electorate 
would  vote   for  Kathy  just  because  she's  a  woman.     She  also 
happens  to  be  a  very  bright,   very  personable,    very  persuasive 
woman.     However,    there  are  some  women's  groups  who  will 
endorse  her  simply  because  she  is  female,  which  has  its  place 
I  think. 

BARNES:      Can  you  expiiin  any  differences  you've  noticed  in  general 

attitudes   toward  women's  involvement  in  politics  now  and  when 
you  first  became  involved? 

PEW:  Attitudes  of  women  toward  their  involvement? 

BERHES:      General  public's  attitude. 

PEW:  I   think  the  publi*  has   changed  a  lot  in  four  yeass.      I   think 

the  whole  woman's  movement  has  done  a  lot  to  focus  public 
attention.     I   think  the  press  will  be  looking  for  women  in 
campaigns  in  other  than  just  secretarial  positions^zand  that's 
a  change  from  four  years   ago.      It's  changed  in  degree;    the 
issue  was   around  four  years   ago  but  not  as  prominent  as  it 
will  be  today. 

Now  that's  just  one  group  of   the  public;    these   are  some 
of  the  organized  women's  groups  wfco  will  be  very  conscious 
of  this  issue.     But  I  think  that  will,    through  press  discussion 
of  it,  will  carry  over;    I   think  the  public  as  a  whole  will  be 
more  aware . 
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PEW:  And,   you  know,    figures  keep  coming  out  o£  the  low  percentage 

of  women  in  state  government.      Even  people  who  are  not  into 
that  issue,  when  they  read  that  in  the  paper,   something 
must  occur. 

BARNES:     Are  state  government  positions  more  difficult   for  women  to 

n 
run  for  at  this  point  thafl  say  congressional  positions  or 

local  positions? 

PEW:  You  mean  statewide? 

BARNES:      Yes. 

PEW:  They're  more  difficult  for  anybody  iince  they  cost  more  money. 

I  don't  know;    I   don't  think  so.     We  don't  hear  of  any  woman 
who  is  thinking  of  running  for  governor,  who  is   a  serious 
candidate.     There's   a  long  time  preparation  before  you  do 
something  like  that  . 

There's  a  woman  in  the  state  assembly.     There's  never  been 
a  woman  in  the  California  State  Senate,  which  I   thifck  should 


end,   providing  it's  a  good  one.      Congressfa^ial?  Yvonne  Brathwaite 
Burke  just  won  election  as  a  member  of  congress;    she  might 
run  for  governor  soon.     Black  woman  —  that's   a  hard  combination 
to  beat. 

It's  difficult.     Besides  Yvonne  Ivathwaite  Burke,    I'm  trying 
to  think  which  women  have  run  for  congress.     There  have  been 
some,    I'm  sure,  but   they  haven't  been  extraordinarily  significant. 
I  mean  you  need  a  base  to  start  from  of  some  sort,   particularly 
trying  for  statewide  officed.      That's  hard;    that's  hard  for  a 
man,   not  just  for  a  woman. 
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BARNES:     Do  you  think  that  women  are  at  a  disadvantage  today  on  a 
statewide  basis? 

PEW:  A  disadvantage,    and  in  some  ways  they  might  be  at  an 

advantage  in  terms  of   the  issue  and  the  attention  that  has 
been  focused  on  women.     I  know  a  man  who  was   thinking  of   running 
for  lieutenant  governor  who  probably  will  not  run  because  he 
can*  t  raise  the  money;    some  other  people  are  coming  into   the 
race  that  have  ketter  known  names.     Now  that's   a  man. 
If  it  had  been  a  woman  in  that  position,   she  might  have  come 
to  the  same   conclusion.     On  the  other  hadd,   she  might  not 
have.     She  might  have  found  it  easier  to  raise  the  money 
necessary  to  make  a  race  like  that  than  he  is.     He's  an 
unknown.      If  both  man  and  woman  started  from  an  unknown  base, 
a  lot  of  it  depends   on  what  experience   they've  had,  what  they 
known  about  running  for  office,   what  they  knownabout  campaigns, 
how  much  contact  they  have  with  some  of  the  big  names  in  the 
state,    and  that's  not  sexually  determined  I   don't  think. 

BARNES:      Do  you  feel  that  it's  easier  for  a  woman  candidate  to  raise 
money  as  far  as  small  contributions  are   concerned? 

PEW:  I  don't  know;    that  has  yet  to  be   tested.     I  don't  know  how 

Kathy  0 'Meal's   fundrraising  went.     Look  at  her  statements 
that  she  filed  and  see  if  she  got  more  smaller  contributions. 

A  lot  of  it  also  is  caught  up,   particularly  in  California — 
it's  now  changed  or  will  be  changed  next  year — in  inadequate 
reporting  requirements  so  small  donations   don't  have  to  be 
recorded.     Well,   you  don't  know  how  many  small  contributions 
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PEW:  came  in.     Even  If  you  did  know,   how  many  came  in  because 

she's  a  woman?     It's   a  question  that  would  be  worth  some 
research,  but  I  don't  think  we  have  the  data  yet.     After   '74, 
we'll  have  a  lot  of  data  on  that  and  it  will  be  worth  some 
study. 

BARNES:     How  has  your  work  affected  your  marriage? 

PEW:  I  met  my  husband  in  the  campaign.     I  met  him  in  1970.     He 

wasn't  working  for  Jerry  then.     I  just  me*  him  and  we  started 
going  out,   and  we've  only  been  married  ten  months  now.     He's 
very  busy;   he's  on  the  state  payroll  still.     How  does  it 
affect  our  marriage?     Well,  we  value  weekends  a  lot  because 
when  we  both  get  home  at  night — if  we're  both  home  at  night, 
which  doesn't  always  happen  because  he  has  to  spend  quite 
a  bit  of  time  in  Sacramento.     I'll  be  glad  when  the  campaign 
is  over. 

BARNES:      Is  your  husband  working  in  a  peeition  under  you  in  the 
campaign? 

PEW:  No,    the  press  operation  will  be  self-contained.     I'm  really 

on  a  par  with  him.     Press  operation  and  campaign  coordination 
are  level  on  an  organizational  chart;  we  both  work  under  the 
campaign  manager. 

BARNES:     Was  this   true  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign? 

PEW:  Actually,   it  isn't  true  yet  because  technically  we  don't  have 

that  yet.     When  all  these  people  are  on  the  campaign  payroll, 

t  then  that's  what  it  will  be.     Now,  he  is  technically  information 

officer  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office.     But  he  will  be 
press  secretary  when  the  campaign  starts. 
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BARNES:     How  has  your  work  in   the  campaign  affected  the  division  of 
housework? 

PEW:  Working  in  the  campaign  doesn't  have  much   to  cb  with  that. 

He's  very — always  has  been,  even  aside  from  the  campaign — 
helpful.     He  helps  out;   1  do  more  of  it.     A  lot  of  it  doesn't 
get  done  because  neither  one  of  us  have  time.     But  1  have  a 
person  who  comes  in  and  cleans  every  other  week,  which  is  a 
big  help. 

It's  not  that  big  a  thing  because  we're  really  not  at  home 
that  much.     It  would  be  a  different  thing  if  there  were  children, 
for  example;   I  don't  know  how  that  would  work.     But  we  don't. 
I'll  generally  fix  dinner  when  we're  home. 

BARNES:      If  you  were  to  go  ahead  and  have  children,   how  do  you  think 
that  would  affect  your  involvement  professionally? 

PEW:  I  think  it  would  curtail  mine  and  probably  not  his.     I  mean 

I  just  think  that  would  be  the  way  it  would  be. 

BARNES:     Would  that  be  your  own  choice? 

PEW:  That's  one  of  the  reasons  we  won't  have  children.     It  will 

change  both  of  our  life  styles,    there's  no  question  about  that. 
I  think  that  mine  would  be  more  affected  than  his.     Would  that 
be  my  choice?     To  some  extent;   not  totally. 

On  the  other  hand,    there 're  some  things  I  would  probably 
be  able  to  do  better  than  he  would,  maybe  because  he's  a  man, 
because  of  his  upbringing — whatever.     But  I  can't  Imagine  him 
changing  diapers  very  readily.     Diapers  have  to  be  changed, 
and  consequently  I'd  be  doing  it. 
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BARNES:     What's  your  view  of   traditional  woman's  work? 

PEW:  I  hate  it;    I've  always  hated  it.     I  don't  do  much  of  it. 

BARNES:      In  your  upbringing  did  you  find  much  pressure  to  go  into 

that  kind  of  life? 
PEW:  Not  really,   no.     In  my  family  there  was  an  emphasis  on 

education  for  all  of  us.     The  thought  that  my  brothers  would 

go  to  college  and  my  sisters  and  I  wouldn't  was  never  part  of 

our  heritage;  we  all  went  to  college.     I  don't  ever  remember 

any  discussions,    and  we  didn't  have  that  much  money.     I  don't 

every  remember  any  discussions  about   the  boys  had  to  be 

educated  and  the  girls   don't. 
BARNES:      Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  a  stronger  issue  had  your 

family  been  wealthy? 
PEW:  Stronger?     No,   I  don't  think  the  wealth  had  much  to  do  with 

it,   or  lack  of  it.     Both  my  parents  were  intent  that  all  of 

their  children  receive  a  good  education,  boys  and  girls,   and 

we  all  did. 
BARNES:      Did  your  family  encourage  you  in  your  political  and  professional 

career? 

PEW:  They  kind  of  admired  it,  yes. 

BARNES:      Did  they  discourage  it  in  any  way? 
PEW:  No,   no.     Each  one  of  us  has   done  what  we  wanted  to  do,   and  there's 

never  been  any  pressure  from  the  family  to  do  something  else. 

I  have  a  brother  in  the  military;   he  probably  thinks  I'm  crazy. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  he  doesn't;   he  kind  of  thinks  it's  interesting. 
BARNES:     Have  you  noticed  any  signf leant  psychological  differences  in 

yourself  between  when  you  are  involved  in  the  campaign  and  when 
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BARNES:      you're  not? 

PEW:  I'm  more   tired  when  I'm  involved  in  the  campaign.      I  still  enjoy 

the  teaching  work  I  do  more  than  I  enjoy  the  campaign  work. 
But  come  next  June,   particularly  if  we  win,   I  probably  would 
say  I've  enjoyed  campaign  work  more  than  I  would  say  it  now 
when  things  are  Just  beginning  to  shape  up.     It's  hard. 
When  I  was  just  teaching,    like  during  the  past  three 
years  when  I've  done  primarily  teaching,   I've  had  a  lot  more 
time  of  my  own,  more  reading  and  just  more  relaxed.     So  that 
creates — you're  more  fatigued.     But  it's  manageable;   itis 
not  that  difficult. 

BARNES:     You  said  earlier  that  you  wouldn't  really  consider  running 
for  office.     Do  you  think  that  under  any  particular  circum 
stances  you  would? 

FEW:  I  have  a  hard  time  thinking  of   them.     I  would  never  reject 

it  out  totally.     There  could  conceivably  develop  circumstances 
where  I  might  consider  it,  but  at  the  moment  my  inclination 
would  be  no. 

BARNES:     What  would  the  circumstances  be? 

PEW:  If  there  were  a  congressional  district  where  winning  seemed 

possible,   I  might  think  about  it,  but  I  might  not  do  it. 
In  other  words,   you  have  to  put  a  lot  of  initial  effort  into 
finding  yourself  in  that  district  and  looking  into  it  and 
all  that  kind  of   thing,    and  I  just  am  not  inclined  that  way. 

BARNES:     What  are  the  chances   for  ratification  of   the  equal  rights 
amendment  within  say  a  year? 
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PEW:  I  don't  know;  how  far  is  it?     It's  about — I   think  it  had 

about  fifteen  states   to  go  maybe.     I  don't  know.     Well, 
the  labor  unions — the  AFL-CIO  just  reversed  its  position 
on  the  equal  rights  amendment,    from  being  against  it  to  for  it; 
that  might  get  some  leverage  in  some  of  the  states   that  have 
not  yet  ratified. 

BARNES:      Do  you  think  there  are  any  major  atittudinal  changes   that 
have  to  become  effective  nationwide  before  the  ERA  passes? 

PEW:  Nationwide,    I  think  some  attitudinal  changes  have  to  take 

place  in  some  state  legislatures.     You  can  have  people  in 
the  legislature  voting  for  ratification  of  equal  rights 
amendment  with  no  attitudiodl  change,   just  political  pressure. 
They  can  still  be  the  worst  male  chauvinists  going  and  can 
still  vote  for  the  equal  rights  amendment  because  of  political 
pressure. 

BARNES:      Do  you  think  that's  eventually  the  reason  that  it  will  be 
passed? 

PEW:  Yes.      I  don't  think  the  equal  rights  amendment  in  and  of 

itself  will  do  much  in  terms  of — over  a  period  of  time  perhaps   , 
but  I  don't  take   that  as  much  of  an  indication  of  the  kind  of 
fundamental  attitudinal  change  that  has   to  take  place  in  both 
men  and  women  before   the  kind  of  changes  we  want  can  take  place. 
The  equal  rights  amendment  is  a  kind  of  device  which  may  be 

useful  in  accomplishing  that  long  term  effect.     But  I  would 

that 
never  say  that  the  states /have  ratified  the  equal  rights 

amendment  reflect  a  really  perceptive  male  population  or 
perceptive  female  population.     I'd  like   to  think  that  but  I 
dontt. 
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BAENES:      Do  you  think  that  once  it  is  passed  it  will  be  enforced  well? 

PEW:  I  suppose  so.     That  would  be  dependent  a  lot  on  still 

continuing  active  women's  groups  who  will  focus  on 
discrimination  that  exists.     But  they'll  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  wlkning  cases  in  court,   yes. 

BABNES:      In  what  ways  will  women  be  affected  personally  and  politically 
assuming  it  passes? 

PEW:  I  don't  know;    I've  never  given  it   that  much  attention.     I'm 

not  sure  it  would  make   that  much  difference.     Legally,    there 
might  be  some  consequences  in  terms  of  some  of   the  special 
labor  laws   for  women  having  to  be  modified.     But  I  don't  know. 
I  don't  see  my  own  life  changing  radically  if  the  equal  rights 
amendment  passes. 

BABNES;      Do  you  think  men  in  general  will  begin  to  see  women  in  a 
different  role  after  ERA  passes? 

PEW:  Not  because  of  ERA.      I  think  they  might  because,    again,   of 

developing  focusing — continual  focus  on  the  issue  of  women 
may  bring  that  about.     The  equal  rights  amendment  is  one 
part  of  that,  but  it's   a  much  bigger  kind  of  process   than 
just  a  constitutional  amendment.     The  fifteenth  amendment 
didn't  give  blacks   the  right  to  vote  nor  did  it  really 
accomplish  changes  in  attitudes  of  people  towards  blacks. 
That's  been  a  whole  history  of  social  pressure  and  a  whole 
developing  institutional  and  attitudinal  change.     I   think 
the  woman's  question  is  very  similar. 

BARNES:      Do  you  feel  that  the  status  of  women  in  family  life  in 
America  is  changing? 
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PEW:  Yes,  with  some  women,    I  think,   if  you  can  believe  publications 

like  Ms  and  some  of   the  others,   yes.      I'm  sure  there  are 
many  women  whose  lives  are  untouched  by  any  of  the  attitudiaal 
changes  wefre  speaking  of.     But  yes,    I  would  say  there  are 
changes  in  women's  lives,   some  women's   lives,   because  of 
all  of  this. 

BARNES:     How  do  you  think  that  the  emphasis  on  women's  rights  has 
affected  the  American  home? 

PEW:  That's  a  hard  question  to  answer.     Some  women  have  tried 

to  come  to  grips  with  themselves  but  some  women  I  think  have 
been  caught  up  in  a  kind  of  vocabulary  about  women's   rights 
without  realizing  that  it  takes  more  than  Just  the  use  of 
words  to  affect  themselves  and  their  husbands.      I'm  sure 
that  some  homes  have  been  bettered  because  of   this.     You 
probably  have,   in  some  homes,  happier  women  if  they're  not 
washing  diapers   and  trying  to  be  an  adult  around  children 
all  day  long.       But  I'm  sure  some  other  families  may  well 
have  had  some  very  hard  times  as  a  result  of  it.     There 
may  be  divorces.     I  don't  know.     There  are  probably  a  lot 
of  studies  done  on  this;   I  haven't  read  them. 

BARNES:     Could  you  comment  on  some  of  the  arguments  against  the 

passage  of  the  ERA  such  as  maternity  leave  being  abolished 
and  women  being  in  the  battlefields. 

PEW:  Not  really.      I  can't  believe  women  will  be  in  the  battlefields. 

I  just  can't  believe  it.      In  terms  of  abolishing  maternity 
leave,   I'm  not  sure  maternity  leave  would  hwe  to  be  abolished 
betause  of  the  ERA.      I  mean  there's   all  kinds  of  special 
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PEW:  categories  in  various  health  and  welfare  legislation  that 

can  be  still  substantiated  as   reasonable  categories  so  not 
violative  of   the  amendment  or  the  fourteenth.      I  don't  know. 
There  may  be  some  legal  trouble  on  that,  but  1   doubt  it. 

BARNES:     Why  do  you  think  it  wonlt  see  women  in  the  battlefield? 

PEW:  First  of  all,    there  isn't  a  stlective  service  anymore  and 

I  still  would  think  it  possible — I  may  be  wrong  on  this — 
for  a  selective  service  law  to  be  passed  with  categories 
of  exempt  people,   just  as   the  past  selective  service  law 
had  categories  of  exempt  people.     Women  may  well  be  some 
of  those  exempt  categories,   perhaps  not  as  women  but 
defined  by  occupation  or  defined  by  age  and  certainly 
defined  by  health. 

Even  if  that  doesn't  happen,    the  types  of   categories 
of  jobs  that  women  would  be  assigned  to  in  military  service 
mifcht  be  dependent  on  what  their  capacities  for  action  were. 
So  you  see  women  on  the  battlefield;   many  countries  have  it. 

BARNES:      Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  thinfe  or  a  bad  thing? 

PEW:  Some  women  I  wouldn't  want  to  see  on  the  battlefield,   just 

like  there's  some  men  I  wouldn't  want  to  see  on  the  battlefield. 
I  don't  want  anybody  on  the  battlefield  who  likes  it,    and  I 
don't  think  that's  a  sexual  thing. 

BARNES:      Getting  bade  to  your  personal  position,    do  politicians  tend 
to  give  men  positions  of  authority  in  campaigns  more  |k>  than 
they  would  women? 

PEW:  Yes. 
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BARNES:      To  what  do  you  attribute  that? 

PEW:  Man  have  been  active  In  It  for  a  long  time.     It's  been  a 

man's   field  primarily. 

BARNES:     What  about  after  they've  won  the  election?     Do  you  think 
at  that  point   they  tend  to  give  up  on  women's  Issues  or 
do  they   follow  through? 

PEW:  In  the  past,   I  think  they've  tended  to  give  up.     First  of 

all, II  don't  think  the  women's  Issue  has  been  that  big  In 
the  past.     I  think  any  politician  who  gets  elected  today, 
particularly  to  a  statewide  or  a  national  office,   Is 
taking  some  chances  with  falling  off  on  that  issue.     I  mean, 
they  might  get  some  adverse  publicity,    and  I   think  they 
would  get  more  adverse  publicity  In  1974  and  In  1976  than 
they  did  In  1970  or  1968.     I  think  they  would  be  careful 
about  falling  off  on  that. 

End  of  Side  #1 
Begin  Side  #2 

BARNES:     What  about  women  who  have  been  Involved  In  campaigns  and  then 
the  campaign  Is  over  and  say  the  man  has  won — are  these  women 
who  have  been  very  Involved  more  easily  forgotten  than  male 
volunteers? 

PEW:  I  don't  know.       I  don't  know.     Yorty  for  years  had  a  woman  who 

has  since  died — she  died  last  year — who  was  very  much  Involved 
In  his  campaign  and  was  a  deputy  major.  I  don't  know  in  terms 
of  others;  I'll  be  able  to  tell  you  next  year  If  we  win. 
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PEW:  I'm  trying  to  think.     Most  of  the  other  people  involved 

in  various  other  campaigns  have  been  men  who  had  then  gone 
on  to  get  positions,   or  else  didn't  want  them  and  went 
on  to  other  business.      I  don't  know;    that  would  be  an  area 
that  could  be  looked  into  a  lot  more. 

Again,   I  would  surmise — just  guessing — that  many  women 
who  have  worked  in  campaigns  will  drop  out  of  sight;    some 
will  go  on  and  have  positions  but  many  of   them  will  drop 
out  of  sight  until  another  campaign  comes  along  and  they 
get  involved  with  it.     I  suspect   that   that  will  change 
both  in   '74  and  in  the  presidential  year  of   '76. 

I  really  don't  have  enough  data  to  answer  that.     I  was 
thinking  that  class  Carmen  ?Warsfriaw  taught  last  spring — did 

xlx    7\ 

you  sit  in  on  that?     It  was  women  in  politics   ,   and  there 

was  a  group  of  about  fifteen  women  all  of  whom  had  had 

some  kind  of  campaign  work,   some  kind  of  political  Involvement — 

very  articulate  women.     I'd  like  to  know  more  about  what 

they're  presently  doing  and  what  happened  to  them  after  if 

they  worked  with  winning  candidates.     I  just  don't  know. 

Like  I  say,   I  would  conjecture  that  more  women  have 
dropped  out  that  will  in  the  future.     There  will  be  a  much 
more  conscious  effort  of  getting  women  into  positions  in 
whatever  operation  they  were  working  for. 
BARNES:     Have  you  witnessed  any  politicians  putting  women  into 

positions  of  authority  for  the  sake  of  appeasing  women's  rights? 
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On 
PEW:  I  don't  know.      In  my  cynical  days,   I  suspect  there  was  a 

little  of  that.     Let's  put  it  this  way:      I'm  sure  I  was 
very  convenient  for  the  Brown  operation.     It  just  coincided. 
My  interest  and  my  previous  involvement  with  them  coincide 
with  an  issue  that  is  going  to  be  a  major  issue.     I  don't 
think  I  would  be  doing  what  I'm  doing  if  I  didn't  have 
some  capacity  to  carry  it  out,  male  or  female.     They 
wouldn't  do  that. 

On  the  other  hand,   having  some   capacity  to  do  some  of 
these  things,   it  works  out  very  nicely  because  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  a  woman. 

BARNES:     What's  your  opinion  of  the  media's   treatment  of  women's   rights? 

PEW:  It's  pretty  sloppy,  pretty  superficial. 

BARNES:      Do  you  think  that  the  effective  result  of  this  treatment 

has  been  positive?     Do  you  think  it's  gotten  women  thinking? 

PEW:  Yes, I  do.     In  spite  of  the  superficiality  of  the  media 

treatment,    I  do  think  it  has   gotten  some  women  thinking.     But 

media — I  would  include  in  that  I  think  the  press:      newspapers, 

magazines,   more  articles  in  the  kind  of  magazine  a  iot  of 

people  read — I  think  that  has  had  an  Impact,   even  though, 

again,   it's  done  in  a  very  glib  kind  of  supercilious  way 

many  times.      It's  done  enough,   I  think,    to  get  some  women  thinking, 

BARNES:      How  do  you  think  they  make   the  American  women  look?     How  do 
they  portray  them? 

PEW:  I   find  it  so  hard  to  generalize.      Insofar  as  many  of  the  people 

in  the  media  are  men  who  are  caught  up  in  the  same  attitudinal 
situation  that  the  country  is  in,    it  reflects   that.     Particularly 
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PEW:  a  few  years  ago,  any  woman  who  wanted  to  exercise  an 
independent  job  of  some  sort  was  considered  somewhat 
puzzling,  putting  it  mildly. 

I  think  actually  the  seriousness  of  the  issue  and  the 
serious  treatment  that  the  media  has  provided  for  it  has 
increased  over  the  past  couple  of  years.  In  other  words, 
you  have  more  women  doing  more  visible  public  things, 
like  writing  columns  or  broadcasting  news  or  various 
parts  connected  with  the  media  itself,  and  some  of  them 
are  good. 

That  makes  a  woman  who  is  watching  television,  for 
example,  or  who  is  reading  Mewsweek  and  sees  ? Shane  Alexander's 


t 

column  or  whatever,  see  there's  a  woman  doing  that.  So  they 
begin  to  think.  That's  the  kind  of  element  that  has  developed 
a  more  serious  treatment  of  the  whole  issue  of  woman's  rights. 

BARNES:   What  about  the  portrayal  of  women  in  things  like  television 
variety  shows  or  serials? 

PEW:      They're  nonsense.  Most  of  them  are  just  nonsense.  Simpletons 
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[End  of  interview:  0220] 
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Interviewee:  GabrieUft-Pryor,  Irvine  City  Councilwoman 
Interviewer:  Mary  Beth  Murrill 
Date:  April  13,  1973 
Transcribed  by:  Mary  Millman 


Murrill:     This  interview  was  conducted  on  April  13,  with 
Irvine  City  Councilwoman,  GabrielkPryor.  The 
interviewer  is  Mary  Beth  Murrill. 


Murrill:     What  responsibilities  are  entailed  in  your  position 
of  City  Councilwoman? 

Pry or:      We  have  as  a  council  the  obligatory  duties  that  are 
laid  out  for  us  by  state  law.  That  includes  passing 
ordinances  that  are  necessary  for  the  health,  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  populace.  In  addition  we  have 
the  responsibility  of  passing  on  policies  that  are 
necessary  for  the  community,  or  things  that  we  feel 
in  our  opinion  should  be  done  to  make  the  community 
a  better  place  to  live. 

Murrill:     When  were  you  elected  to  this  office? 

Pryor:       The  five  of  us  were  elected  to  office  in  1971.  December 
21,  1971  when  the  city  was  first  incorporated  and  we 
will  serve  until  April  of  1971*,  at  which  time  we  will 
all  be  up  again  for  election. 

Murrill:     Had  you  held  public  office  before  your  election  to 
City  Council? 

Pryor:       The  only  office  that  I  had  held  that  was  sort  of 


quasi  public  was  as  a  director  in  my  community  home 
owners  association.  I  did  that  for  a  year. 

Murrill:     What  prompted  you  to  run  for  City  Council? 

Pry or:       The  thing  that  most  concerned  me  was  the  physical 
planning  of  the  city  of  Irvine.   I  felt  that  the 
Irvine  Company,  the  major  landowner,  was  putting 
forth  a  master  plan  that  didn't  please  me  very  much 
and  I  had  a  feeling  that  it  didn't  please  the  rest 
of  the  community  so  I  ran  on  a  strong  planning  and 
development  kind  of  platform. 

Murrill:     What  kind  of  competition  did  you  have  in  running 
for  City  Council? 

Pryor:       There  were  3^  candidates,  four  of  whom  were  women, 
and  two  of  us  were  serious  contenders  for  that. 

Murrill:     In  what  area  did  you  receive  most  of  your  votes? 

Pryor:       I  received  most  of  my  votes  in  my  own  neighborhood, 
which  is  right  around  the  University  of  California 
at  Irvine.  I  received  a  large  number  of  votes  from 
the  students  who  were  living  in  the  married  student 
housing  and  a  large  number  from  my  own  neighbors  which 
made  me  feel  good.   It  is  always  nice  when  your  neighbors 
vote  for  you.   I  received  the  fewest  number  of  votes 
in  the  area  north  of  me,  and  I  think  that  this  is  the 
area  that  was  least  willing  to  vote  for  a  woman,  it  is 
a  more  conventional  subdivision  area.   There  isn't  the 
influence  of  the  university  and  I  don't  think  that  people 
there  were  as  prepared  to  vote  for  a  woman  as  they  were 
in  the  other  area. 


Murrill:     Is  there  any  Indication  that  women  tended  to  vote  for 
you? 

Pryor:       Yes,  I  think  that  women  did  vote  for  me,  except  in  this 
one  area,  perhaps.   In  fact,  I  think  probably  women 
were  more  eager  to  vote  for  a  woman  candidate  in 
1971  than  they  had  been  before,  especially  in  Irvine. 
I  don't  know  whether  that  is  because  there  are  so 
many  women  serving  on  the  school  board,  for  instance, 
or  on  the  homeowner  boards,  and  the  electorate  is 
used  to  having  women  take  positions  of  community 
responsibility.  But  I  know  I  did  very  well  with  the 
women . 

Murrill:     How  did  you  raise  money  for  your  campaign? 

Pryor:       Mostly  my  campaign  funds  were  family  funds  and  I 
did  raise  about  $250.00  from  individual  donations. 

Murrill:     Do  you  think  that  a  woman  has  more  difficulty  in 
raising  money  than  men  do? 

Pryor:       I  don't  think  so.   I  think  that  any  woman  who  gets  into 
running  for  office,  even  at  the  City  Council  level,  will 
have  the  same  resources  available  to  her  that  any  man 
would,  if  she  is  willing  to  get  them.  I  did  not  expect 
campaign  funds  from  business  or  industry  because  I  didn't 
think  that  it  is  right  and  I  still  don't,  at  least  at 
the  city  level.  But  a  woman  who  is  willing  to  do  so,  and 
who  looks  as  if  she  may  have  a  chance,  a  good  chance  of 
winning  in  the  community,  will  probably  get  solid  backing 
from  Just  about  anybody  she  wants  to,  hopefully  from 
individuals  in  the  community  as  well. 

Murrill:     How  did  you  meet  your  constituency? 


Pry or: 


Murrill: 
Pry or: 
Murrill: 
Pry or: 


Murrlll: 
Pry or: 


I  did  everything  that  a  candidate  could  do.   I  made 
all  of  the  appearances  at  candidates  nights,  held 
coffees,  three  or  four  a  week  during  the  campaign, 
went^mpBHgm^kncckinr  on  doors  and  talking  to 
people.   I  had  a  group  of  workers  who  went  door  to 

^••••••BHHBfch  Passed  out  fliers  and  the  ordinary 

kinds  of  things. 

Did  you  write  your  own  ppeeches? 

Yes,  I  wrote  my  own  speeches. 

Who  did  your  campaign  workers  consist  of? 

I  was  endorsed  by  a  homeowner  group,  Irvine  Tomorrow, 

and  there  were  three  of  us  subsequently  elected  who 

were  endorsed  by  that  group  and  that  Irvine  Tomorrow 

consists  of  maybe  85  members,  or  did  at  the  time, 

and  out  of  those  85  members,  I  guess  I  had  maybe  12 

or  14  really  dedicated  workers  who  did  a  lot  of  work. 

That  seemed  to  cover  the  area  pretty  well.  I  also 

had  six  or  seven  girls  from  the  University  at  Irvine 

who  helped  me.   They  were  from  the  Women's  Liberation 

group  there. 

What  issues  did  you  focus  on  in  your  campaign? 

The  biggest  issue  and  I  think  the  one  that  concerned 

people  most — which  is  probably  why  I  won — was  the 

issue  of  development  and  growth.   People  were  very 

concerned  that  the  schools  would  stay  overcrowded  as 

long  as  the  city  officials,  the  planning  commission 

etcetera,  continued  to  approve  new  tracts  in  the  City 

of  Irvine.  So  I  emphasized  the  need  for  balanced  growth 


the  need  to  say  no  to  developers  when  they  came  in 
if  public  services  were  not  adequate  to  support  the 
new  residential  developments  and  I  think  that  was  an 
important  issue. 

Murrill:     Was  there  any  obvious  hostility  between  any  of  the 
candidates? 

Pryor:       Well,  it  wasn't  obvious  in  the  public  meetings.   One 

group  of  candidates  were  tagged  as  being  Irvine  Company 
boys  and  of  course  my  people  didn't  exactly  dissuade 
anybody  from  thinking  that;  whether  it  was  true  or  not, 
I  really  don't  know.  So  that  there  was  some  hostility 
between  that  group  and  the  group  that  was  opposing 
incorporation  and  the  group  of  candidates  who  were 
obviously  not  supported  in  any  way  by,  again  business, 
industry,  the  Irvine  Company.   So  there  was  that  kind 
of  hostility.  Then  there  was  some  hostility  that  was 
never  openly  brought  out  but  was  there  as  in  any 
campaign. 

Murrill:     Do  you  think  thtt  there  is  a  difference  between  the  way 
women  campaign  and  the  way  men  campaign? 

Pryor:       Oh,  I  don't  think  so.   I  think  women  are  sometimes 

awfully  hesitant  about  speaking  up  in  public.   I  know 
I  was  terrified  when  I  first  started  and  I  found  it 
difficult  to  address  groups  and  had  to  write  att  my 
speeches  ahead  of  time  and  that  kind  of  thing.   It  is 
not  easy  and  men  are  trained  in  business  etcetera  to 
be  much  more  effective  public  speakers.   I  did  run  as 
a  housewife.   I  was  a  housewife  on  the  ballot  so  I  never 


had  to  pretend  to  be  something  that  I  wasn't  and  that 
helped.  But  as  the  campaign  went  on  I  found  that  I 
was  much  more  relaxed  about  the  whole  thing  and  I  could 
explain  myself  better.   The  same  questions  kept  coming 
up  which  made  it  easier  to  answer.  ^IWHHfc"1  think 
this  timidity  that  women  have  is  probably  their  greatest 
drawback  in  running  for  office.   On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  timid  men,  too  and  they  didn't  win  either.  So  it  is 
Just  a  matter  of  the  person  with  the  loudest  voice  and 
the  sharpest  grasp  of  what  the  issues  really  are  that 
will  win. 

Murrill:     Have  you  ever  regretted  running  for  council? 

Pryor:       On  a  couple  of  bad  days.  I  really  enjoy  being  able  to 
get  out  of  the  house  and  meet  people  who  I  would 
otherwise  have  never  met.  There  is  a  lot  of  flattery 
involved  in  the  Job  and  that  is  always  kind  of  pleasant. 
So  ninety  percent  of  the  time  I  am  Just  very  happy 
that  I  did  it,  I  wouldn't  trade  it  for  anything. 

Murrill:     What  qualifications  in  your  background  did  you  emphasize 
in  your  campaign? 

Pryor:       Only  the  fact  that  I  graduated  from  Stanford.  I  put 
that  on  my  literature  so  that  poeple  would  know  that 
even  though  I  was  a  housewife  oi  the  ballot,  I  should 
have  some  brains.  And  then  also  the  fact  that  I  had 
been  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  homeowners 
association  was  important  because  it  showed  people  that 
I  did  have  some  knowledge  of  budgeting  practices  and 
management  and  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  be  necessary 


In  starting  up  a  city. 

Murrill:     Do  you  think  that  your  parents  influenced  you  in 
your  opinions  towards  elective  office? 

Pry or:       No,  my  family  is  a  navy  family  and  has  always  been 
very  apolitical  and  I  think  that  we  have  always 
regarded  politicians  as  people  who  really  aren't  quite 
very  nice.  I  think  that  attitude  is  shared  by  a  lot 
of  American  people.   So  I  never  thought  that  I  would 
ever  run  for  public  office,  certainly,  because  it  Just 
wasn't  something  that  people  did.   I  did  marry  into 
a  family  that  is  very  politically  active.  My  husband 
was  very  supportive  for  that  reason.  He  came  from 
a  family  that  expected  that  so  my  attitude,  I  guess, 
toward  public  office  was  shaped  more  by  my  inlaws 
and  my  husband  than  by  my  parents. 

Murrill:     What  civic  groups  are  you  a  member  of? 

Pryor:       I  am  a  member  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  the 

Irvine  Tomorrow  group,  Chairman  of  the  March  of  Dimes, 

fMHHHk    I  help  out  with  the  P.T.A.,   I  am  a  member 

of  the  Irvine  Junior  Women's  Club  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

Murrill:     Were  there  any  qualifications  you  found  that  you  were 
lacking  upon  taking  public  office? 

Pryor:       The  only  thing  that  I  really  had  to  catch  up  on  was 

financial  practice  and  that  wasn't  hard  because  municipal 
finance  is  quite  a  different  story  from  corporate  finance, 
Men  who  are  skilled  at  corporate  finance  often  have 
a  very  hard  time  understanding  municipal  budgets  and 
the  legal  practices  that  areinvolved  in  municipal 
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Murrill: 


Pry or: 


Murrill: 


finances.   I  also  lacked  management  experience  which 
has  been  difficult.   I  have  had  to  operate  in  a  bit  of 
a  different  way  than  the  man  who  is  used  to  assuming 
control  and  taking  command  and  bossing  people  around. 
As  a  result,  I  don't  boss  people  around,  which  I  think 
is  probably  beneficial.   I  don't  think  that  city 
council  people  should  be  strong  managers  because  I 
don't  think  that  it  is  productive  sometimes.  Those 
were  the  kinds  of  experience  that  I  lacked.  And  again 
I  think  perhaps  that  is  more  to  the  good  than  otherwise 
because  you  do  have  a  fresh  outlook  on  some  of  these 
problems  and  are  less  prejudiced  by  your  previous 
experiences. 

In  your  experience  do  you  find  that  women  are  considered 
qualified  for  this  office  by  the  general  public? 
I  think  in  this  city  women  are  now  considered  ably 
qualified  to  do  these  kinds  of  things.  Women  are 
active  in  the  homeowners  associations.  We  have  four 
of  them  now  who  are  presidents  of  associations.  They 
are  active  on  the  school  board,  women  in  this  community 
now  that  they  have  seen  other  women  do  it,  are  eager 
to  take  over  and  to  provide  this  kind  of  leadership. 
They  see  that  it  isn't  that  difficult,  they  are  as 
qualified  as  any  man  can  be  to  do  it,  and  because  of  this 
and  because  they  are  gaining  in  self-confidence,  they  are 
elected  very  easily  in  this  city. 

Do  you  think  that  men  are  considered  generally  more 
qualified? 


Pry or: 


Murrlll: 


Pry or: 


Murrill: 


Pry or : 


I  don't  think  so.   I  think  there  is  a  tendency  after 
you  look  at  a  person's  qualifications  on  paper  to  listen 
to  that  person  if  you  are  at  all  interested  in  the 
election  and  to  decide  on  a  personal  basis  whether  or  not 
that  person  will  be  the  one  to  have  on  a  city  council 
or  school  board.   I  think  citizens  these  days  are  looking 
for  people  who  will  listen  to  them,  who  will  respond 
to  citizen  demands,  who  will  inform  them  of  what  is  going 
on  and  I  think  women  are  better  qualified  to  do  that. 
At  the  beginning  of  your  term,  how  were  you  received  by 
fellow  board  members? 

Well,  the  three  of  us  who  were  elected  began  as  a  majority 
and  of  course,  we  all  had  to  work  very  closely  together. 
The  other  two  who  were  my  opponents,  if  you  will,  knew 
me  pretty  well  and  they  were  a  little  leary  of  having 
me  up  there.   It  has  workedout  fine.   I  think  we  see 
ourselves  as  individuals  and  half  the  time  they  forget 
that  I  am  a  woman  so  that  really  doesn't  enter  into 
it  at  all. 

Is  there  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  work  that  you 
do  and  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  men  on  the  council? 
Well,  I  think  that  I  am  around  more  often.  They  have 
full  time  Jobs  and  have  to  take  care  of  that  eight  hours 
a  day.  I  am  around  more,  I  get  more  phone  calls,  I  can 
go  to  more  meetings,  I  can  talk  to  more  people.  To  that 
extent,  I  probably  am  perceived  as  one  who  does  more  work 
if  that  is  called  work.   I  also  probably  have  to  work 
a  little  harder  at  reading  the  agendas  and  doing  the 
background  work  which  is  beneficial.  Women  are  also 
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seen,  perceived  as  being  harder  workers,  so  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  say  whether  I  do  more  work  or  whether  people 
Just  see  me  that  way,  because  people  are  always  telling 
me  that  I  work  harder  than  anybody  else.   I  don't  know 
whether  that  is  tune.  Women  traditionally  do  their 
homework.   They  don't  think  they  know  as  much  and  so 
they  learn  more  and  for  that  reason  people  often  say 
that  women  are  harder  workers. 

Murrill:     About  how  many  hours  a  week  do  you  put  into  your 
position? 

Pryor:       I  think  probably  1»0  or  50  and  it  is  kind  of  split  up 
during  the  day.   Pour  or  5  hours  at  night,  an  hour  or 
two  a  day  of  reading,  writing  letters  and  stuff  like 
that,  breakfast  meetings  and  lunch  meetings  and  it  is 
kind  of  hard  to  add  it  all  up.   But  it  is  a  full  time 
Job  if  you  want  to  make  it  that. 

Murrill:     How  often  does  your  council  meet? 

Pryor:       We  meet  now  once  a  wekk. 

Vv/'^S 

Murrill:     If  there  ie  another  wom^n  on  the  council  do  you  think 
that  you  might  automatically  tend  to  side  with  her? 

Pryor:       It  would  depend  on  the  woman.   I  think  that  any  woman 
is  going  to  be  more  community  oriented  and  for  that 
reason  we  would  probably  tend  to  side  with  the 
community.   On  the  other  hand,  I  am  kind  of  liberal 
and  if  this  woman  were  an  arch  conservative  or  a  very 
conservative  person  it  might  be  hard  for  us  to  agree 
philosophically  on  a  lot  of  issues,  and  in  fact  I  might 
disagree  with  her  worse  if  she  were — didn't  feel  the 
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same  way  I  did  about  how  a  government  ought  to  do 
things. 

Murrill:     As  you  amquire  more  community  identity  do  you  find 
that  your  political  role  is  easier? 

Pryor:       I  think  it  is.  It  is  easier  for  me  to  explain  myself, 
get  things  done.   In  some  ways  it  is  harder  because 
now  that  I  am  more  visible  to  the  people  of  the  community 
and  now  that  my  philosophy  is  known  in  the  community, 
I  am  more  subjected  to  attack  before  I  ever  get 
started,  sort  of.  But  I  think  in  balance  it  is  becoming 
easier  for  me  to  get  out  in  the  community,  find  out 
what  is  needed  and  come  back  to  the  council  with 
recommendations  or  ideas  that  I  have  been  pretty 
successful  in  getting  through  with  no  community  oppositior 
at  all,  in  fact,  widespread  community  support. 

Murrill:     At  public  meetings,  do  men  seem  to  have  greater 
authority? 

Pryor:       Yes,  I  think  they  do.  -Afr- leas'tr-XTl  is  hard -for -m»- to 
say,  beoaua*  I  can1*  be  very  objective  about  myself  in 
that  regard  and  I  have  wondered  about  it  alot  because 
I  like  to  think  about  how  I  ought  to  present  myself. 
I  think  the  men  have  greater  authority,  not  becuse 
they  are  men  and  I  am  a  woman,  but  because  I  am  me 
and  I  tend  to  be  more  relaxed  and  not  take  the  Job  quite 
as  seriously  as  they  do,  so  that  I  think  I  am  perceived 
as  more  human  or — I  don't  want  to  say  sillier,  but  maybe 
it  is  sillier  than  the  gentlemen  sometimes.   On  the 
other  hand,  I  can  be  very  serious  when  I  do  have  a  point 
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to  make  it  Is  usually  applauded.   The  men  call  me  a 
rabblerouser.   They  say  I  am  a  rabblerouser  rather 
than  anything  else.   Perhaps  that  is  true.   I  don't 
know  what  it  is.   I  feel  that  I  have  a  certain  amount 
of  respect,  but  it  is  not  the  authoritarian  kind  of 
respect  that  a  couple  of  men  on  the  council  kind  of 
engender.  It  is  hard  to  say  because  I  think  it  depends 
on  the  individual. 

Murrill:     Is  there  an  accepted  way  to  act  in  council  meetings 
that  you  have  had  to  learn? 

Pryor:       Yes,  I  had  to  learn  Robert's  Rules  of  Order,  which  is 
a  difficult  way  of  making  decision,  I  find.   But  not 
an  impossible  way.   And  part  of  the  fun  and  games  of 
the  City  Council,  I  think,  is  to  learn  your  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order,  whip  in  there  with  a  substitute  motion 
or  an  amendment  that  will  get  things  done  the  way  you 
want  them  done.   On  the  other  hadd,  this  kind  of 
behavior  makes  it  hard  to  reach  a  consensus  on  anything 
and  in  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  consensus  way 
of  doing  things  is  the  usual  way,  so  I  had  to  forget 
that  and  stick  to  the  formal,  rigid  way  of  mkking 
decision  which,  if  men  only  knew  it,  is  a  much  move 
difficult  and  really  less  fair  way  of  arriving  at  a 
conclusion.   It  takes  longer,  too,  I  have  found. 

Murrill:     Is  there  a  difference  in  the  decision-making  processes 
of  men  and  women? 

Pryor:       I  think  that  because  women  tend  to  be  out  in  the 

community  more  and  tend  to  know  what  needs  to  be  done 
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Murrill: 


Pry or: 


they  skip  the  explanations  a  lot  of  times  and  I  have 
made  some  motions  occasionally  of  things  that  I  know 
needed  doing  and  because  the  men  weren't  aware  of  what 
I  was  talking  about  it  has  been  difficult  for  me  to  get 
them  passed,  or  they  are  passed  only  after  laborious — 
whfct  I  feel  is  a  laborious  explanation  of  why  what  I 
am  suggesting  is  the  reasonable  way  to  do  this  certain 
thing.   I  don't  think  there  is  any  difference  in  our 
logical  approach  to  making  decisions  or  the  way  they 
are  made,  but  because  women  don't  label  their  logic 
or  don't  systematize  outwardly  their  thought  processes 
it  is  harder  for  us  Sometimes  to  explain  things. 
We  know  what  we  are  doing,  but  we  can't  always  explain 
why  we  are  doing  it. 

Have  you  ever  been  accused  of  being  over  emotional  in 
council  meetings? 

I  have  never  been  accused  of  that.  I  suspect  that  people 
think  that  I  am  overly  emotional.  Again  I  think  it  is 
because  I  am  me,  and  not  because  I  am  a  woman.   I  have 
been  watching  other  women  in  government  and  they  try  to 
stay  very  far  away  from  ever  appearing  to  be  emotional. 
But  I  think  that  all  people  are  emotional,  and  I  have 
tried  to  get  the  rest  of  the  council  to  face  up  to  their 
emotions  and  face  up  to  their  humanity,  and  they  don't 
like  to  do  that.  There  are  two  people  on  the  council 
who  are  far  more  emotional  than  I  will  ever  be.   Their 

decisions  are  made  on  the  basis  of  emotion,  they  become 

olcer 
livid  to  the  point  of  aleer  attacks  and  hypertension 


and  the  whole  bit.   If  they  would  only  sit  down  and 
tell  us  how  they  feel,  if  they  would  get  thetr  feelings 
out  on  the  table,  if  they  would  be  emotional  I  think 
that  it  would  help  them  and  it  would  helpthe  rest  of 
the  community  to  understand  why  they  are  responding 
in  a  certain  way.   So  yes,  I  look  emotional,  but  I 
am  not  emotional.   I  am  just  trying  to  be  the  way  I  am. 

Murrill:     Do  you  think  that  community  pressure  plays  an  important 
role  in  council  decisions? 

Pry or:       Yes  and  no.  We  have  had  a  couple  of  decision  where  I 
knew  what  the  community  wanted  and  in  one  famous  case 
I  voted  no  to  prepare  an  ordinance  and  four  of  them 
voted  yes,  and  then  community  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear.  The  next  time  it  came  up  for  first  reading  of 
the  ordinance,  the  vote  went  three-two,  one  other  guy 
had  changed  his  mind  to  my  side  and  by  the  time  the 
second  reading  came  up  it  was  two-three,  with  a 
third  person  having  changed  his  mind.  So  it  is  difficult 
for  the  community  to  exert  pressure  upon  the  council 
but  not  impossible  and  they  know  how  to  do  it,  these 
people  out  there,  and  generally  can  do  it  very  well. 
I  found  to  my  disappointment  that  on  this  council  as 
in  so  many  cities,  developer-economic-business  pressure 
tends  to  outweigh  community  pressure,  whether  because 
it  is  constant  and  always  there  and  informed  and  people 
are  in  and  out,  they  are  different  people,  they  are  not 
aawgys  well-informed,  I  don't  know.   I  don't  know  why 
it  is  that  development-business  pressure  is  more  high|# 
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regarded. 

Murrlll:     About  how  often  are  you  successful  In  persuading  fellow 
council&embers  to  your  point  of  view? 

Pry or:       Fairly  often  and  I  try  to  arrange  things  so  that  I  know 
what  is  coming  up  on  the  agenda  and  so  that  I  don't  have 
to  fight  about  it  during  the  council  meeting.   I  have  lost 
one  battle  that  was  fairly  important  to  me — the  extension 
of  a  road  across  the  San  Joaquin  marsh  here.   I  lost 
that  battle  and  I  feel  badly  about  it  because  I  feel 
that  I  might  have  been  able  to  change  somebody's  mind. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  sure,  and  it  is  more  important 
to  me  to  lobby  only  when  it  is  very  important  rather 
than  to  demand  to  have  my  way  every  single  time  something 
comes  up.   I  think  that  women  who  do  that  turn  bitchy 
or  wliny  and  pretty  soon  can't  get  anything  done  at  all. 
Well,  men  too.  Men  who  act  that  way,  who  demand  to  have 
their  own  way  all  the  time  and  are  super  aggressive  and 
up  not  even  being  able  to  get  a  second  for  their  motions. 
That  is  kind  of  sad.   I  think  usually  yes. 

Mu»rill:     How  do  you  react  to  pressure  groups? 

Pryor:       Usually  I  go  out  and  talk  to  them  if  they  are  a  group, 
and  can  be  gotten  together.  I  like  to  go  out  and  talk 
to  these  people.   I  find  that  citizen  pressure  groups 
are  often  not  well-informed  and  I  think  that  government 
needs  to  make  sure  that  citizens  are  better  informed. 
So  I  have  tried  to  get  the  staff  to  go  out  and  talk 
to  people,  make  an  outward  approach  to  this  whole  thing, 
rather  than  have  pressure  groups  come  in  ill-informed, 
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emotional  again,  screaming  masses,  because  when  they 
act  that  way  they  are  not  effective  and  they  know  it, 
so  my  approach  toward  pressure  groups  ifc  to  make  sure 
they  are  well  informed  and  then  listen  to  them  very 
carefully.   If  I  disagree  with  them,  I  try  to  work  out 
a  compromise  between  what  they  want  and  what  I  feel 
is  necessary.   If  that  can't  be  done,  thep  I  just  go 
ahead  and  vote  the  way  I  have  to  vote. 

Murrill:     Do  you  feel  that  you  can  be  more  effective  to  public 
demand  because  you  are  a  woman? 

Pry or:       Yes,  I  think  that  I  have  more  time.   I  think  that  I  am 
more  inclined  to  listen  to  women  and  it  is  surprising 
how  many  women  change  their  husband's  minds  and  so  in 
doing  that  I  can  more  easily  assess  public  demands  than 
the  men  can. 

Murrill:     Do  men  react  differently  to  criticism  than  women? 

Pryor:       Yes,  men  do.  I  hate  to  generalize,  but  I  have  found 
that  to  be  so.   The  men  react  very  negatively  to 
criticism.  When  they  are  criticized  they  tend  to 
fight  back  immediately  and  become  hostile  and  if  they 
are  criticized  for  a  decision,  they  immediately  assert 
that  they  were  right,  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  their 
minds,  they  become  hardened  in  what  they  have  done. 
Whereas  I  think  a  woman  often  will  criticize  herself 
a  little  more  carefully.  Although  I  have  noticed  that 
that  women  who  go  into  government  are  becoming  more 
masculine  perhaps  in  that  trait.   We  get  very  sensitive 
to  criticism  because  we  are  criticized  so  often  and  it  is 
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hard  to  take  sometimes,  but  I  try  to  look  at  what 
a  person  is  saying  and  not  blow  up  right  away.   I  have 
had  some  very  bad  fights  with  people  who  have 
criticized  me  and  have  lost  some  friends,  but  that 
is  about  par  for  the  course.   I  try  to  listen  to 
criticism  before  a  decision  is  made  to  see  whether 
or  not  we  can  soften  the  deicision  or  compromise 
so  that  criticism  won't  be  there. 

Murrill:     Do  you  have  any  children? 

Pry or:       I  have  two  little  boys,  six  and  eight. 

Murrill:     How  has  your  council  position  affected  your  family 
life? 

Pryor:       Well,  it  has  made  it  better.   As  I  said  before,  my 
husband  comes  from  a  very  politically  active  family 
and  likes  to  have  me  out  doing  these  kinds  of  things, 
which  I  think  is  kind  of  strange  for  a  husband,  so 
he  is  very  successful,  he  is  a  reporter  for  the  Lojs 
Angeles  Times t  and  is  very  successful  In  his  Job, 
so  that  while  we  are  both  very  busy  and  we  don't  see 
each  other  as  much  as  we  used  to  it  is  a  more  invigorating 
kind  of  family  life  and  when  we  are  together  it  is  more 
meaningful. 

Murrill:     Has  your  family  assuued  more  responsibility  since  you 
have  taken  office? 

Pryor:       Not  really.   I  never  have  been  a  very  good  housekeeper. 
We  kind  of  let  the  house  go  and  the  boys  have  had 
to  be  more  responsible  for  their  selves — their  clothes 
and  their  rooms  and  things  like  that  because  I  just 
don't  have  time.  And  if  they  are  not,  they  are  not. 
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We  donft  make  a  big  deal  out  of  it. 

Murrill:     How  did  they  help  in  your  campaign? 

Pryor:       Well,  the  little  boys  passed  out  buttons  at  their 

school.   My  husfcand  was  actually  my  campaign  manager. 
He  did  a  lot  of  the  organization  when  he  had  time. 
He  managed  the  house  during  the  campaign  too  which 
was  a  big  help.   He  gave  me  a  lot  of  very  good  advice 
on  what  was  coming  up  and  what  he  thought  the  trends 
were  and  he  kept  his  ears  open. 

Murrill:     How  has  your  position  affected  your  social  life? 

Pryor:       That  is  probably  the  worst  part  of  it,  is  that  we 
have  hardly  any  social  life  at  all  anymore  because 
we  are  both  so  tired  by  the  time  Friday  night  comes 
that  we  come  home  and  go  to  sleep.   I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  entertain  more  often  and  have  more  people  over 
to  the  house,  but  it  is  almost  impossible,  it  is  Just 
the  last  straw  trying  tokeep  the  house  clean  and  the 
children  happy  and  doing  well  in  school  and  their 
hair  cut  and  the  groceries  and  the  whole  bit.  So  that 
entertaining  people  is  about  the  furthest  out  from  my 
mind  when  it  comes  to  Friday  night. 

Murrill:     Does  your  husband's  Job  conflict  with  yours? 

Pryor:       It  used  to.  He  used  to  work  out  of  the  Orange  County 
office  and  when  he  did  that  we  had  to  be  very  careful 
that  he  was  not  assigned  stories  in  the  city,  that  he 
did  not  comment  on  things  that  the  Irvine  Company  was 
doing,  for  instance,  and  we  never  were  seen  in  public, 
or  very  rarely  seen  in  public  with  each  other,  so  that 
very  few  people  knew  that  he  was  a  reporter  and  I  was 
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Murrill: 


Pryor: 


Murrill: 


Pryor: 


Murrill: 


Pryor: 


the  one  on  the  City  Council.  They  never  put  us  together, 
That  was  very  helpful.  Now  he  works  in  Los  Angeles  and 
we  can  go  places  and  we  can  be  seen  together  and  there 
isn't  that  conflict  that  existed  before. 
Do  you  think  that  your  children  benefit  from  your 
position  in  the  community? 

I  am 


I  think  they  do.   I  try  to  down-play  i 

assistant  den  leader  for  the  Cub  §couts  and  I  help 

out  in  school  whenever  31  can,  and  I  have  gotten  to 

know  their  friends.   The  third  graders  are  pretty 

impressed  with  the  councilwoman.   The  kindergarteners 

of  course  don't  know  what  that  is.  They  receive  very 

few  comments  and  I  think  that  they  are  treated  Just  as 

they  would  be  ordinarily,  so  —  whihh  is  good. 

Are  you  dependent  on  your  husband  for  anything,  like 

help  in  housework? 

No.   I  depend  upon  him  a  lot  to  do  things  with  the 

children  and  I  suspect  he  would  have  done  that  anyway. 

They  both  need  him  and  he  enjoys  being  with  them.   So 

I  depend  upon  him  for  quite  a  lot  of  babysitting.  But 

not  housework  and  not  hft&p  in  a  decision.  We  rarely 

talk  about  those  things. 

Has  serving  in  this  position  been  any  different  than 

you  had  expected  it  to  be? 

It  has  been  a  lot  more  work  than  I  thought  maybe  it 

would  be.   It  has  been  frustrating  sometimes.  We  face 

such  a  tremendous  Job  initially  with  getting  the  city 

started  up  and  there  were  still  all  the  political 
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animosities  that  were  still  kind  of  left  over. 
I  have  had  a  lot  to  learn  and  I  have  tried  to  do  my 
best  to  do  my  best.  But  I  thought  that  perhaps  the 
work  load  would  taper  off  by  now  and  it  Just  hasn't. 
4  It  gets  worse  and  worse,  and  part  of  this  is  that  I 
do  feel  a  commitment  to  do  as  much  as  I  can.  And  somehow 
it  never  stops. 

Murrill:     Have  your  experiences  changed  any  of  your  feelings  about 
how  government  operates? 

Pryor:       No,  I  went  into  it  pretty  cynical  about  the  way  govern 
ment  operates  and  I  am  still  pretty  cynical.   I  think 
that  there  is  no  clear  definition  at  the  community  level 
or  the  state  or  national  or  anything  else  about  what 
the  public  interest  really  is,  so  that  I  see  people 
in  the  Council,  in  other  city  councils,  at  the  state 
level,  opeating  as  though  government  were  there  to 
assist  certain  Individuals  in  making  a  poofit  and 
becoming  very,  very  wealthy.  And  people  who  feel 
that  this  is  the  Job  of  government  will  defend  that 
by  saying  that  it  is  government's  job  to  protect  the 
free  enterprise  system.   And  they  are  caught  up  in  all 
kinds  of  conflict  of  interest,  what  I  feel  are  conflicts 
of  interest  anyway.   They  are  supporting  people  who  are 
land  speculators,  for  examples,  who  are  entrepreneurs, 
who  are  friends  of  theirs  and  frankly  it  is  a  very 
smelly  sort  of  thing  in  my  opinion.  Again  they  don't 
feel  that  it  is  a  smelly  thing,  they  feel  that  they 
are  defending  the  Fight  of  the  person  to  make  private 
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profit,  which  is  all  right,  as  long  aa  It  does  not 
Interfere  with  or  harm  the  community.  And  all  too 
often  It  does  harm  the  community  and  all  too  often 
decisions  are  made  on  not  what  Is  best  for  the  community 
but  on  the  basis  that  a  person  or  a  firm  will  make 
the nost  amount  of  profit. 

Murrlll:     Are  you  satisfied  that  you  are  being  an  effective 
public  servant? 

Pry or:       Yes,  I  think  I  am  doing  okay.   I  think  that  other  people 
could  do  better.   If  they  would  only  run  for  office, 
and  that  is  part  of  the  trouble,  a  lot  of  people  feel 
as  cynical  about  the  workings  of  government  and  simply 
want  no  part  of  it.   It  is  hard  to  get  qualified, 
intelligent  leaders  to  run  for  office  and  until  they 
do,  I  guess  it  will  have  to  be  the  girls  that  kind  of 
pick  up  the  slack. 

Murrill:     Will  you  seek  an  additional  term  of  office? 

Prypr:       Well,  that  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.   I  do  like  the 
Job.   I  would  run  again  if  I  felt  that  the  community 
were  about  to  be  handed  over  to  the  real  idiots.   But  at 
this  time  I  can't  answer  that. 

Murrlll:     What  positions  particularly  prepare  women  for  public 
office? 

Pryor:       I  think  that  volunteer  service  is  a  very,  very  good 

preparation.  Again,  I  think  these  homeowner  association 
type  things  are  good  to  get  into.   I  think  that  women 
--I  really  would  think  that  women  who  have  never  held 
a  really  responsible  Job  before  but  who  have  been  house- 
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Pry or: 


wives,  who  have  been  active  in  the  community,  who  are 

effective  volunteer  workers,  are  the  befct  kinds  of 

people  to  run  for  public  office. 

What  do  you  think  of  Women's  Liberation? 

Well,  I  like  Women's  Liberation.   I  am  not  active  in 

any  kind  of  movement  at  all,  any  group  within  the 

movement  but  I  think  that  Women's  Lib  has  taught  a  lot 

of  us  that  we  do  have  to  make  certain  choices,  that 

we  have  to  stick  up  for  our  rights,  that  we  have  a 

right  to  certain  things,  that  we  have  to  ask  for  things 

beSere  we  get  them,  that  we  have  to  make  responsible 

choices  about  what  we  do  with  our  lives,  and  I  see 

more  women  actually  doing  that  and  more  men  too,  as 

a  matter  of  fact.   I  think  that  Women's  Lib  has  been 

important  in  getting  women  out  of  the  house  and  into 

something  else  that  is  more  challenging  for  them.  For 

me,  that  happens  to  be  this  kind  of  a  Job,  for  other 

women  it  is  something  else,  but  it  was  helpful  to  me — 

Women's  Liberation  was — because  I  felt  that  somewhere 

out  there  other  women  were  supporting  what  I  was  trying 

to  do.   I  think  that  is  still  true  and  I  think  it  will 

be  true  for  a  long  time. 

Do  you  think  that  it  will  ever  be  common  for  a  woman 

to  hold  top  government  Jobs  while  her  husband  is  at  home 

taking  care  of  the  kids? 

I  think  it  is  more  likely  that  the  nasband  will  be  having 

his  Job  too  and  that  somehow  the  husband  and  wife  will 

work  oufc  a  mutual  understanding  about  housework  and 
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children  that  doesn't  require  either  one  of  them  home 
eight  hours  a  day.   Children  get  to  be  pretty  self- 
sufficient.   I  think  there  are  women  who  like  to  be 
housekeepers  and  I  think  we  need  to  find  them  and  start 
paying  them  decent  wages  »o  that  they  will  want  to  keep 
house  for  a  family  such  as  this.   I  don't  think  that 
a  man  would  want  to  housekeep  any  more  than  an  active 
woman  would.   In  other  words  if  she  married  him,  he  is 
not  going  to  be  the  kind  that  would  want  to  stay  home 
and  take  care  of  the  house. 

Do  you  think  that  a  woman  will  ever  pe  president  of 
the  United  States? 

Yes,  I  do.   I  don't  know  who  it  will  be  yet,  and  so 
I  think  it  will  probably  be  20  or  30  years  off,  but  I 
think  a  woman  will  be  president  and  I  think  she  will 
be  married  too. 
Will  she  have  kids? 

Yes,  she  will  have  kids  who  are  in  college  already, 
maybe  teenagers . 
Thank  you. 


End  of  Interview 
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To  start  off,  could  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  your 

personal  and  educational  background  that  prepared  you  for 

this  job. 

I  don't  think  my  educational  background  really  contributed 

very  much   towards  my  political  involvement.     I  graduated 

from  University  High  School  and  I  went  to  UCLA  for  one  year 

and  then  I  quit;    that,   as  far  as  formal  educcation  is 

concerned,   is  it. 

Were  you  involved  in  professional  work  prior  to  being 

appointed  to   this  positionQ 

No,   save  for  working  for  Assembywoman  Yvonne  Brathwaite, 

now  Congresswoman  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke.     My  involvement 

in  politics  has  always  been  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

How  did  you  first  become  involved  in  politics? 

S 
In  19jT8,  my  husband  and  I  moved  to  Baldwin  Hills  and  I 

became  involved  there  first  through  the  school  and  then 
through   the  temple  in  the  community  whichhwe  joined,  which 
was  very  active  politically.      I  was  involved  in  thiags   that 
were  happening  in  Baldwin  Hills   at  that  time   (this  was  p re- 
riot  situation  in  south   central),    and  it  was  really  an  ideal 
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SAVITCH:        community. 

It  was  well  integrated,   it  was  a  bedroom  community, 
and  a  lot  of  exciting  things  were  happening  there.     Most  of 
the  people  who  lived  there  were  very  much  involved  in  one 
kind  of  an  organization  or  another,   some  politically-related, 
some  just   civic. 

Many  of   the  new  friends   that  we  met  at  the  temple 
were  very  active  politically,   and  I  just  began  to  gravitate. 
Prior  to  that  time,    I  hadn't  gotten  involved  in  politics 
at  all.     But  as  a  result  of   that  move  and  our  new  friends 
and  their  interests,   I  just  kind  of  gravitated  into  a 
political  awareness. 

BARNES:          Was   there  any  specific  issue  which  prompted  you  to  become 
involved? 

SAVITCH:        No,   not  really,  because  at  that  time,    for  the  most  part, 
I  didn't  know  what  the  issues  were.     I  was  unfamiliar,    as 
probably  most  people  are  who  are  not  active  politically. 
At  that  point,   if  you  were  to  ask  me  who  my  assemblyman  was 
or  who  my  city  councilman  was,    I  couldn't  have  told  you. 
But  because   these  people  who  had  been  in  the  political  areaa 
for  some  time  were  very  active,    I  began  getting  an  education 
from  them. 

I  started  attending  meetings — congressional  district 
meetings  and  assembly  district  meetings.  I  really  began  my 
education  in  politics. 

BARNES:          Can  you  describe   the  position  which  you  are  presently  holding? 

SAVITCH:        Yes.     My  title  is  Administrative  Coordinator  to  the  Mayor,    and 
it  is  established  by  ordinance   as  one  of  the  appointees  of 
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SAVITCH:        the  Mayor.     I'm  not  civil  service;    I'm  exempt.     For  all  of  the 
administrative  coordinators,    the  titles  really  don't  mean 
anything;   it's  just  because  they're  established  by  charter,   and 
the  salaries,    and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

This  is  one  thing  about  the  Mayor — titles   don't  really 
mean  a  lot.     You  get  an  assignment  and  you're  expected  to  do 
it. 

I  work  directly  with  the  Deputy  Mayor;    I  am  his 
administrative  assistant. 

BARNES:          And  what  do  your  duties  entail  in  that  job? 

SAVITCH:        There  is  a  wide  range.     Because  I  work  with  the  Deputy  Mayor, 

whose  duties   cover  every tling,   he  doesn't  have  specific  duties, 
and  neither  do  I,   actually. 

I  handle  some  of  his  mail,  make  contacts  with   the 
community,    do  special  projects — it's  hard  to  define  because 
they  change  from  week  to  week.     I'll  give  you  an  example. 

At  the  present  time,   I'm  working  on  helping  the  Mayor 
put  together  an  energy  policy  committee — helping  to  identify 
who  those  people  will  be,   serving  as   liaison  to  that  committee, 
providing  that  committee  with  information  that  comes  to  the 
attention  of   the  mayor  that  they  should  have — just  liaison 
for  that  committee. 

BARNES:         Was  your  decision  to  accept  this  position  difficult? 

SAVITCH:        Oh  no,   not  at  all. 

o 
BARNES:          Your  expectations  of  this  position  were  good  ones. 

SAVITCH:        The  opportunity  to  serve  in  any  capacity  in  this  administration 
is  Just — I   can't  Imagine  anybody  that's  interested  in  politics, 
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SAVITCH:        that's  Interested  In  government,   not  wanting  to  serve  in  the 
Bradley  administration.     So,    there  was  never  any  question; 
were  I   to  be  asked,    I  would  accept. 

BARNES:          How  have  the  duties  of  your  job   compared  with  your  expectations!! 
Were  there   certain  things   that  you  felt  would  be  entailed  in 
this  Job  which  haven't  been?     Are  you  disappointed  in  any  way? 

SAVITCH:       No,   no.     You  have  to  remember  that  we've  only  been  here  since 
July  first.     It's  been  very  hectic  and  everybody's  duties 
haventt  been  clearly  defined.     A  new  administration  is  always 
a  difficult  thing  to  get  underway;   you  Inherit  problems  that 
you  have  to  deal  with  immediately  and  you  have   to  begin 
instituting  your  policies  and  your  way  of  running.     Everybody 
has  really  been  working  at  whatever  assignment  they've  been 
given . 

The  duties  are  becoming  more  defined  as  we  become 
more  settled  in,  but  the  expectations  have  been  very  high 
and  there 've  been  no  disappointment^ 

BARNES:          Do  you  feel  that  your  work  in  this  capacity  is  criticized 

more  than  it  would  be  if  you  were  a  man  in  the  same  position? 

SAVITCH:        No. 

BARNES:    Do  you  feel  that  this  reflects  the  experience  of  other  women 
who  are  in  positions  similar  to  yours? 

SAVITCH:   Yes,  with  this  qualification*  *»4-  I  have  to  tell  you  that  it's 

A 

somewhat  difficult  for  me  to  be  completely  objective  when  we 
talk  about  the  role  of  women  in  politics  or  government  because 
I've  been  very  lucky.  At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  the 
problems  that  do  exist. 
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SAVITCH:         But  to  aaawer  your  question  specifically,  I  think  that 

women  do  not  suffer  more  criticism.  On  the  contrary,  like 

m'mc*if-y 

any^Cl   don't  know  whether  "minority"  is   the  right  term  to  use), 

/  \ 

but  I  would  suspect  that  for  the  most  part,  those  women  who 
are  chosen  have  proven  themselves  already.  Otherwise,  they 
wouldn't  have  been  selected. 

I   think  it's  a  little  tougher  for  them  to  get  selected, 
and  having  been  selected,   it's  because  they  are  believed  to 
have  the  qualifications.     If   they  turn  out  to  be  a  disappoint 
ment,   I  think  the  reaction  would  be   the  same  as  if  a  man 
should  fail  to  do  a  Job  adequately.     I  really  don't  think, 
at  that  level,    that  the  expectations  are  higher. 

BABNES:         What  do  you  think  are  some  of  the  factors   that  made  you 
"lucky,"  as  you  said? 

SAVITCH:        It's  difficult  to  know.     Perhaps   the  people  with  whom  I've 
been  working.     I  have  worked  in  politics  with,    for  the 
most  part,   men,   because  generally  the  real  decisions  in 
politics  are  made  by  men.     They  tended  to  treat  women  fairly, 
or  at  least  treated  me  fairly.      It's   really  very  hard  to 
identify,  but  I  feel  that  I've  been  given  every  opportunity J 
to  move  up,   and  have  been  encouraged  to  do  so. 

BARNES:  Do  you  feel  that  you'd  be  in  a  position  superior  to  the  one 
you  have  right  now,  as  far  as  your  job  is  concerned,  if  you 
were  a  man? 

SAVITCH:        Based  upon  my  own  particular  qualifications,  were  I   a  man? 

BARNES:          Yes. 


SAVITCH:       Possibly,  but  that's  speculation. 

BARNES:          What  are  some  of  the  attitudes  you've  encountered  among  other 
women -Mho  ymi  Inn  aw  who  are  involved  in  politics   toward  your 
present  position? 

SAVITCH:        For  the  most  part,   they're  delighted;    they  kind  of  share. 
First  of  all,   you  have  to  understand  that  I'm  in  a  fairly 
tight  arena;    almost  everybody  with  whom  I'm  close  think 
politically  like  I  do.     They're  all  Bradley  supporters  and 
they  are  people  with  whom  I  worked  over  the  years  In  one 
campaign  or  another — win  some,    lose  some. 

So  there's  a  comradehhip,    an  esprit  de  corps.     It's 
a  group,   you  know,    that's  all  worked  toward  similar  goals. 
And  when  anybody  in  that  group  achieves,    for  the  most 
part  everyone   is   delighted. 

If  you're  talking  in  terms  of  jealousy  or,   you 
know,    "Boy,   I  don't  know  how  come  she  got  that  Job  because 
she's  really  not  capable,"  I'm  sure  it's  got  to  exist  to 
some  extent;    that's  human  nature.     But  happily,   it  hasn't 
been  articulated  in  my  presence  or  come  to  my  ears,   and 

I  wouldn't  want  it  to. 

LUJ\V\  uijtyfQr 
BARNES:          What  about  woraSnyyou  come  in  contact  with  who  haven't  been 

politically  involved?     How  do  they  react  to  your  present 
position? 
SAVITCH:        Just  great;    just  great.     No  problem  for  them.     If  I  mgght 

elaborate  a  little  bit,   it's   difficult  to  answer  some  questions. 
You  don't  always  know  what  direction  people  are  coming  from, 
but  it's  very  hard  to  separate  the  way  I'm  received  from  the 


SAVITCH:        fact  that  Tom  Bradley  got  elected.     Most  of   the  people  with 
whom  I   come  in  contact  are  so  delighted  over  that  that  they 
want  us   to  succeed.     They  are  happy  that  he  is  here  and 
that  we're  here.     That  expectation,    that  glow,    that 
enthusiasm — whatever  it  is — still  is  here,    so  that  when  they 
come  in,  before  we  start  talking  about  the  problem,   it's 
"What  a  great  person  Tom  Bradley  is,    and  how  delighted  I  am 
that  he  won,"  and  I  must  be  so  happy  and  proud  to  be  here. 

So  itas   fuzzy.     The  woman  thing  is  very  difficult 
to  identify  at  this  stage. 

BARNES:          What  kind  of  reaction  have  you  had  from  men  who  are  your 
peers  in  this  job? 

SAVITCH:       No  problems. 

BARNES:          Do  you  feel  that  if  you  were  a  man  in  the  same  position 
you  would  be  criticized  more? 

SAVITCH:        No. 

BARNES:          What  about  men  who  have  been  working  in  positions  under  yours 
in  this  job?     How  do  Jthey  react  to  you? 

SAVITCH:       Well,  while  there  is  a  hierarchy  in  this  office,   it's  not 

clearly  defined  other  than  the  two  deputy  mayors,    of  course, 
who  make  assignments.     All  of  us  here  repott  to  one  or  the 
other  deputy  mayor.     Since  I  work  directly  with  Deputy  Mayor 
Wiener,  he  is   the  one   to  whom  I  report. 

But  we  have  a  relationship  that  goes  back  a  long  way 
before   this;  we  are   friends  as  well  as  associates  in  the  office. 
That  situation  is  tru4  for, I  think, the  majority  of   the  staff; 
we've  all  known  each  other  for  a  long,    long   time. 
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SAVITCH:  There  are  some  people  who  report  to  other  people, 

but  the  word  "report"  kind  of  connotes  a  definite  hierarchy. 
We  share  information  because  it's  important  that  all  of  us 
know  what  everybody  else  is  doing.     But  somebody   can  ask 
somebody  else  to  do  something,   and  there's  no  problem  with 
it,  whether  it  be  a  man  asking  a  woman  or  a  woman  asking  a 
man,    or  whatever. 

BARNES:          Do  you  fidd  that's  true  also  with  your  relationship  with 
the  secretaries  in  the  office  who  are  women? 

SAVITCH:        Right.     That  situation  is  an  interesting  one  because  most 

of  us  here  are  non-professionals,    and  we've  never  been  involved 
to  any  great  extent  with  civil  service.     There  is  a  hierarchy 
in  civil  service  where  a  clerk  steno  is  higher  than  a  simple 
steno,    or  a  clerk,    and  civil  service  is   like  a  military 
kind  of   thing  where  there  are   levels. 

I  have  to  tell  you  that  sometimes,  when  I  respond 
to  your  questions,   it  sounds  like  I'm  painting  a  gingerbread 
world,   but  I  Just  don't  know  how  else;    it's   the   truth.     You 
treat  your  secretaries  well;    there's  no  different  way  to 
treat  a  secretary,   in  my  opinion,   from  the  way  you  treat  an 
associate  at  the  same  level. 

Werre  all  working.      Some  of  us  are  making  more  money, 
and  some  of  us  presumably  have  more  significant  jobs   to  do,    or 
we  make  decisions.      But  I  couldn't  operate  here  without  my 
secretary;    there's  no  question  about  it.     She  helps  me  function 
and  there's  no  reason  in  the  world  to  treat  her  any  differently 
than  I  would  treat  anybody  else,    and  I  don't. 


BARNES:          Do  you  feel  that  she's  as  receptive  to  your  orders   as  she 

would  be  to  a  male  superior? 
SAVITCH:        Oh  yes. 
BARNES:          How  have   these  attitudes  which  you  have  encountered  in  this 

Job  affected  your  ideas  about  your  political  career  as  it 

might  be  in  the  future? 
SAVITCH:       Not  at  all.     I  don't  anticipate  a  political  career  on  a 

personal  level  and  I  never  have.      So,    as  long  as  Tom  Bradley 

is  mayor,   I'll  have  a  position  in  his  administration.     When 

he  is  no  longer  mayor,   I  don't  know. 
BARNES:          Can  you  think  of  any  specific  incidents  in  this  Job  where 

it  might  have  been  easier  to  handle  the  situation  if  you 

were  a  man? 

SAVITCH:        In  this  administration ; since  I've  been  working  here? 
BARNES:          Yes. 
SAVITCH:       No. 
BARNES:          Has  being  a  woman  helped  you  in  specific  vays?     Have  you  had 

certain  advantages   that  you  wouldn't  have,  had  you  been  a  man? 
SAVITCH:       No,   I  don't  think  so. 
BARNES:          Do  you  feel  that  these  attitudes  reflect  those  of  women  who 

are  in  positions  like  yours  in  other  cities,    or  do  you  think 

that  there  is  a  unique  situation  In  this  particular  administration? 
SAVITCH:        I   think  that  there  is  a  unique  situation  in  this  administration. 

I  believe   that  most  of  the  people  are  identified  by  virtue  of 

their  capability  and  thetr  sex  has  really  no  bearing  on  whether 

they  would  be  considered.     There  are   considerations  given  to  a 
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SAVITCH:       balance  in  staff;    that  would  be  male,    female,  black,   brown, 
so  that  all  segments  of   the  community  are  represented  fairly 
on  the  staff. 

T" 

If, f for  example,    there  were  an  opening  on  one  of 
^— / 

the  commissions,    and  we  need  somebody  who  can  bring  to  the 
Job  certain  qualifications — either  a  lot  of  experience  in 
the  community  in  a  certain  field   (let's  say  human  relations), 
somebody  whose  been  active  in  human  relations,  who  is  well 
thought  of,  who  is  a  team  person — all  of   those  things   that 
you  would  be  looking  for,   if  names  were  suggested  and 
candidates  were  recommended  and  one  of  them  or  several  of 
them  were  women,   she  would  have  an  equal  chance   to  be 
selected. 

BARNES:          Do  you  feel  that  the**, considerations   this   administration 
has    taken  in  regard  to  women  and  minorities  are  reflective 
of  administrations  in  most  large  cities  now? 

SAVITCH:        I  have  no  idea;    I  can't  comment.     I  do  think  there  are 

some  problems  because,    over  night,    the  male  society  isn't 
suddenly  going  to  say,    "Gee,  we've  been  doing  this  all  wrong; 
we've  got  to  start  paying  attention  and  involving  women  more." 
I   think  there  are  some  people  who  make  a  sincere  effort  to 
do   that,  but  since  the  beginning  of   time,  women  have  been 
thought  of  in  a  certain  way.     I  just  don't  think  you're 
going  to  overcome  that  in  the   first  two  or  three  years  you 
have  women's  lib  or  women's  rights  or  any  of  those   things. 

It's  an  educational  process,    and  I  suspect  there  are  many 

) 
men  who  do  the  professor  Higgins   thingM  you  know,    "Why   can't 

a  woman  be  more  like  a  manQ" 
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SAVITCH:  I   do  think  there  are  some  people  who  are  very  aware 

that  women  can  occupy  Just  as  significant  a  position  as  men. 
I   think  Tom  Bradley  is  one  of  those  people.     That  is  not  to 
say   that  he  doesn't  suffer  to  some  extent  from  some  of  the 
old  canards  because  he  grew  up  in  that  world.     Probably 
unconsciously  he  makes  judgments,  but  I  do  think  it's 
changing. 

BARNES:          Since  you've  held  your  present  position,   has   the  press  made 
anything  out  of  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  women  in 
administrative  coordinator  positions  in  this  administration? 

SAVITCH:  They've  commented  on  it.  The  press  watches  very  carefully 
everything  we  do,  and  they've  commented  on  that  as  well  as 
how  many  black  members,  how  many  Mexican- American  members, 
how  many  oriental  members. 

When  we  made  our  commission  appointments,   for 
example,  we  were  asked  to  break  down  percentage-wise  in  all 
those       areas  how  many  appointments   the  Mayor  had  made,    and 

then  comparisons  were  made  with  the  previous  administration. 

KJfcS 
Or,    dd^l  the  ratio  of  let's  say  Asians — was  it  representative 

of  the  community  as   a  whole.     That  kind  of  thing. 

T 

Do  you  think  this  has  been  favorable  publicitytfor  this 
adminis  tration? 

I  don't  know  whether  it  would  be   favorkble  or  unfavorable. 
I   think  it's  important  that  people  know  Uhat  our  administra 
tion  is   attempting  to  be  representative  of  the  city  as  a 
whole,    geographically,   ethnically  and  age-wise. 

BARNES:  In  your  opinion,  would  the  public  be  reluctant  to  vote  for 
a  candidate  who  they  knew  had  been  influenced  strongly  by 
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BARNES : 
SAVITCH: 

BARNES : 
SAVITCH: 


BARNES: 


SAVITOI: 

BARNES: 

SAVITCH: 


women  In  a  decision-making  role  in  a  campaign? 
No,   I  don't  think  so  anymore;    that  may  have  been  true  at 
one   time,  but  I  don't   think  it's   true  anymore. 
What  do  you  think  are  fhe  factors   that  are  making  that 
attitude  change? 

I  think  that  the  women  who  are  emerging  and  have  emerged 
in  positions  of  leadership  have  proven  that  they're  capable 
of  handling  it.     Yvonne  Burke,    for  example,  was  an 
outstanding  state  legislator  and  is  an  outstanding  congress- 
woman. 

I   think,    for  example,    the  way  she  conducted  herself 
as  vice-chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  last 

time,   helps  immeasuarably,  you  know,    to  change   the  view 

dh 

that  people  have  of  women  operating  Jm  that  level. 

In  this  state  at  least,   you  have  people  like 
March  Fong,   a  state  legislator  from  up  north,  who  is  very 
good.     I  just  think  that  in  almost  every  instance,  women 
have  really  won   their  laurels  when  they've  been  able  to 
achieve.     I  think  that  helps. 

Can  you  explain  some  of  the  differences  in  attitudes  that 
you've  encountered  now  and  when  you  first  became  involved 
in  politics? 

You  mean  in  the  man-woman  thing? 
Basically,  yes. 

No.     Once  again,   I   can  only  relate  my  own  experiences,    and 
I  was  really  encouraged  and  pushed  more  by  men   than  by  women. 
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SAVITCH:        At  that  time,    for  example,    campaign  mamagers  were  people 

who  were  putting  together  campaigns. who  made   the  decisions 
about  people  who  they  wanted  to  have  working  with  them; 
they  would  either  suggest  or  call  and  ask  me  If  I  was 
available  to  work  In  the  campaign. 

Really  In  my  case,    almost   from  the  beginning,   It's 
been  as  It  Is  now. 

BARNES:          How  has  your  work  affected  your  marriage? 

SAVITCH:        My  husband  Is  one  of  those  people  who  have  urged  me  more 

than  any  one  else.     He's  fust  delighted  with   the  whole  thing, 
In  the  beginning,    there  were  some  problems  because  of  the 
amount  of  time.      Campaigns   are   like  nothing  in  the  world; 
you're  under  pressure  all  the  time.     There  is  no  tomorrow; 
election  day  comes  and  if  you  haven't  done  all  the  things 
you're  supposed  to  do — and  nobody  really  knows  what  they 
are — and  you  lose,  you  don't  have  a  second  chance,    at 
least  not  immediately.     And  there's  never  enough  time  to 
do  everything.     And  there's  just  constant  pressure. 

The  hours  are  just  ridiculous.     There's  something 
to  do  always.     You  just  quit  and  go  home  because  you  don't 
have  any  more  energy.          I   think  it  took  my  family  awhile 
to  adjust  to  irregular  schedules  and  the  fact  that  I  was 
really  working  very  hard. 

I   tried  to  be  home  for  dinner  and  to  maintain 
a  balance  because  I   don't  have  to  work;    I   didn't  have  to 
work  then  from  the  standpoint  of  bringing  in  money.     But 
I  wanted  to  and  I  enjoyed  it,  but  I  had  no  Intentions  of 
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SAVITCH:        sacrificing  my   family  for  the  Job;    the  family  came  first. 

****> 

But   they  had  to  help ptoo  and  they  have  right  along. 
And,    as  I  say,  my  husband  has  encouraged  me   tremendously. 
BARNES:          Has  your  Job  affected  the -aupyftiInAm  of  housework? 
SAVITCH:       Yes,    as   a  matter  of  fact,   it  has;   my  husband  does  more  now, 
and  it  doesn't  seem  to  bother  him.     We  share  some  of  the 
duties — the  laundry  and  making  the  beds  and  stuff  like 
that. 

When  I  first  started  working,   I  had  steady  help. 

My  children  were  small.     Then,    for  two  years  now,   I 

e 
haven^t;    there's  somewhat  of  an  additional  burdfte  but 

we  handle  it. 

How  old  are  your  children? 

My  oldest  daughter  is   twenty-one  and  my  youngest  is  fifteen. 

And  how  are  they  reacting  to  your  present  position? 

They  love  it;    thdy  think  it's  good. 

What  about  their  reaction  to  your  having  to  be  away  from 

home-***? 

Well,  you  have  to  understand,   they're  not  home.     My  oldest 

daughter  is   at  Berkeley  and  my  youngest  daughter  is  at  high 

school.     She's  gone  all  day  herself;  when  she  comes  home, 

she's  occupied  with  either  activities  that  she  has  that  are 

school  related  or  social,    or  homework.     And  I'm  home  for 

dinner  almost  every  night. 

BARNES:         What's  your  opinion  of  traditional  women's  work? 
SAVITCH:        Housework?     That's   a  tough  one.     I  think  it  almost  has   to  be 

Judged  on  an  individual  basis.     There  are  some  women  who  find 


. 
• 
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SAVITCH:        it  tremendously  rewarding  to  keep  house;    that's  really  all 
they  want  to  do.     Now  whether  that's  really  all  they  want  to 
do  because  they've  been  culturally  taught  that  that's  all 
they  can  do,   is  another  discussion. 

I  never  thought  that  keeping  house  was   that  groovy. 
I  just   couldn't  spend  all  my   time  doing  it.     I'm  not  a 
card  player,    and  by  and  large  I  don't  enjoy  just  running 
around  going  to  meetings.     So  I  was   fortunate  I   found 
something  to  which,   I   felt,   I  was  making  a  contribution 
and  I   could  see  what  mas  happening.     I  think  that's  a 
decision  everybody  has   to  make  for  themselves.     Do  your 
own  thing  I  guess  Is  what  it  is,    and  I   think  everybody 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  that,  and  I  am  opposed  to  women 
being  relegated  on  the  basis  of  a  decision  somebody  else 
has  made  in  any  role. 

BARNES:          Can  you  elaborate  on  that? 

SAVITCH:        I  suspect — I  know — that  there  are  a  lot  of  women  who  do 

have  potential  but  either  because  of  their  husbands  or  just 

the  demands  made  by  thetr  family,    they  feel  obligated  constantly 

A 
to  play   the  role  of  wife  and  mother.     I   think  that's  very  sad. 

I  guess  a  lot  of  them  don't  want  to  rock  the  boat. 

Unless  you  have  the  cooperation  of  your  family,   it's 
really  almost  Impossible  to  do  it.     You  come  away  with  this 
tremendous  guilt  feeling  or  break-up  of  the  family.     With 
those  kinds  of  pressures,   I   don't  think  anybody  can  realize 
their  potential  somewhere  else.     I   think  it's  grossly  unfair. 
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BARNES:         What  was  your  family's  initial  reaction  to  your  taking 
this  job? 

SAVITCH:        Oh,    they  were  tickled  to  death!     We  were  Involved  in 

Tom  Bradley's   campaign  in  1969,   and  he  has  represented, 
at  least  to  my  family,   everything  you'd  want  art  elected 
official  to  be.     In   these  days,  when  everything  looks 
so  gloomy  and  there's  such  disenchantment  and  alienation 
from  government,   it  was  like  the  Second  Coming  almost. 
So  there  was  no  problem  there. 

When  I  first  went  to  work  full  time  in  1966  for 
Yvonne,  my  husband  wasn't  entirely  enthusiastic  about  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,    there  was  some  discussion  as   to 

-p 
whether  or  not  I  wasngolng  to  take  the  job  because   that 

was  really  a  job.     I  was  going  to  get  paid  for  that; 
I  had  to  be   there  at  a  certain  time,  you  know,    and  I  had 
to  perform  because  I  was  going  to  get  a  salary.     And  in 
the  beginning  it  was   a  little  awkward,  but  we  worked  it  out, 

BARNES:          What  were  some  of  the  considerations? 

SAVITCH:       How  much   time  I   could  be  away  from  the  house,  would  it 

u 

mean  neglecting  the   family,  woAld  it  mean  taking  on  really 
more   than  I   could  handle,,  mid-  those  were  some  of   the 

<£*> 

considerations.      I  expect  that  some  1yiah,ands  **»—«H*h 
vdnfMMt — the  idea  of  their  wives  working  at  all  may  take 
them  awhile  to  get  used  to.     I  don't  know  whether  that 
was   the  case  with  my  husband  or  not;   I'm  not  sure. 
Whatever  it  was,   it  no  longer  is   a  problem. 

BARNES:          Have  you  noticed  any  significant  psychological  changes 
between  when  you're  working  in  a  political  campaign  or 


- 
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BARNES:          In  this  job  and  when  you're  not? 

SAVITCH:       When  I'm  working  In  a  campaign,   I'm  a  lot  more  nervous  and 
a  lot  more  uptight  because  of   the  pressures  I  mentioned 
earlier — because   the  win  is  so  important  and  you  give  an 
awfuliy  lot  of  yourself.     It's  very  exhausting  and  I  think 
that's   reflected  pretty  much  in  your  attitudes  when  you 

leave  the  job. 

c/ouo 
Working  here — no.     We're  still  on  opa^d  nine  and  it 

carries  over,     I  suspect  that  that  will  diminish  after  awhile; 
it's  got  to.     You  can't  live  on  a  high  all  the  time. 

In  my  case  too,   I   think  I  should  add,  my  husband  is 
involved  in  this  administration.     He's  a  commissioner;   he's 
the  president  of  a  commission,   so  that  he's   also  involved. 
It's  really  great  because  now,   more   than  when  I  was   the 
only  one  working  in  the  campaign,  we  can  discuss  what's 
happening.     We're  sharing  a  similar  experience,    and  that 
is  very  good  if  you  can  do  it. 

BARNES:          Are   there  are  any  circumstances  under  which  you  would 
consider  running  for  an  office  yourself? 

SAVITCH:        No. 

BABNES:          You  would  entirely  rule  that  out? 

SAVITCH:        Entirely. 

BABNES:         Why  is   that? 

SAVITCH:       Well,   number  one,    I'm  not  ambitious.     Number  two,    the  idea  just 
doesn't  appeal  to  me.     One  of  the   things  I've   always  been 
able  to  do,    and  that  was  because  I  worked  as  a  volunteer,  was 
pick  and  choose.     I   could  support  whom  I  wanted,    and  I  like 
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SAVITCH: 


BARNES: 

SAVITCH: 

BARNES: 

SAVITCH: 


BARNES: 

SAVITCH: 
BARNES: 

SAVITCH: 


that  freedom  of  choice  where  I  do  really  have  to  be  responsible 
to  people  who  gave  me  money  so  that  I   could  get  elected,    to 
vested  interests  —  I  just  don't  think  I  would  handle   that  well. 

Here  I'm  responsible  to  the  Mayor.     I  have  to  perform 

s, 
basifed  upon  what  I  view  as  how  he  wants   things  done.     Because 

I  believe  in  him,  philosophically  and  so  on  and  so  forth, 

there's  no  problem.     Once  you  get  into  the  other  thing,   it's 

just  not  my  cup  of  tea. 

Have  you  ever  considered  running  for  office? 

No. 

What's  your  opinion  of  the  way  the  media  have  treated 

women's   rights? 

I   think  they  tend  to  treat  it  with  a  little  more   levity  than 

I  would  like   to  see.      I  don't  think  that  they  have  focused 

enough  attention  on  the  accomplishments  that  women  have  made. 

I  don't  see  a  whole  lot  of  women,    for  example,    in  the  media 

if-. 

There  are  a  few  on  the  electronic  media;    they   can 


do  the  weather,   or  fill  in.     But  I  don't  see  women  occupying 

a  significant  role  publicly  in  the  media.     That  in  itself 

kind  of   tells  you  where  they're  at. 

How  do  you  think  the   communications  media  have   characterized 

the  American  woman  in  general? 

The  way  the  public  has   characterized  her  in  general. 

And  do  you  think  that  the  latter  follows  because  of  the  former's 

attitude? 

Oh  yes,   I   think  they  reflect  the  public's  attitude  because 

I   think  they  bring  with  them,   you  know,    the  societal  view, 
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SAVITCH:        and  because   they  walk  Into  NBC  or  CBS  or  whatever  the  case 

may  be,    they  don't  change;    they've  got  to  bring  their  personal 
experiences  and  philosophy  with   them. 

BARNES:          Do  you  feel  this  has  effectively  been  good  or  bad  publicity 
for  women's  rights? 

SAVITCH:        I   think  it's  bad  publicity,    for  the  most  part.     Take  a  look 
at  the   television  programs,   even  ones  that  are  rated  very 
high,   and  how  they  portray  women.     "All  in  the  Family," 
right?     Mrs.   Bunker  is  pretty  dingy.     You're  either  a 
sex  symbol  or  a  comedian — Lucille  Ball,    that  kind  of  thing — 
or  a  dingy  lady.     I   can't  think  off  hand  of  any  significant 
program  where  a  woman  is   treated  as   a  substantial  citizen 
making  decisions  and  being  responsible.      I  don't  know  any 
profelaus  where  you  have  a  woman  as  a  politician,    for 
example,   in  any  facet,  where  she  doesn't  play  a  role  that 
isn't  stereotyped. 

BARNES:          Do  you  think  that   this  portrayal  is   changing  or  is  going 
to  change  soon? 

SAVITCH:        I  would  hope  so;    I  haven't  seen  it  yet.      Can  you  think  of  any? 

BARNES:        - M«r— r/fegqgh fee »« /     What  do  you  think  the  chances  are   for  the 
ratification  of  the  ERA  within  the  year? 

SAVITBB:        The? 

BARNES:          The  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

SAVITCH:        I'm  sorry.     When  you  said  ERA,   I   think  of  EPA,   you  know,    or 

EH;   everything  here  is  with  the  energy  crisis.      I  don't  know. 

BARNES:  What  attitudinal  changes  do  you  think  will  have  to  be  effected 
before  a  situation  is  prevalent  in  the  country  where  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  would  pass? 


' 


. 


• 
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SAVITCH:        I   think  that  pressure  from  women  on  their  elected  officials, 
women  who  have  traditionally  done  all  the  work — they've 
stuffed  all  the  envelopes   and  made  all  the  phone  calls — their 
voices   can  cause  a  change  in  attitude,  will  cause  a  change 
in  attitude  because  they  can  also  vote;    they  can  vote  in  and 
vote  out.     I   think  they  can  make  that  strength   felt. 

I   think  you  have  to  continue  to  hear  from  the  women's 
liberationists  who  go  too  far — for  me — but  I   think  you  have 
to  have  kind  of  a  radicalism  to  bring  about  change.      There's 
women's   rights  and  there's  women's  lib.     I   think  there 
should  be  equal  employment  opportunities   right  down  the 
line.     I  believe  in  equal  rights. 

"Ban  the  Bra"  and  that  type  of  thing  is  not  my 
cup  of  tea,   but  it  helps  to  dramatize     an  unfair  situation, 

and  it  takes  something  to  dramatize  it.     But  I  think  that 

S 
if  women  really  made  a  concerted  effort  in  those  state!  that 

have  been  thus   far  unwilling  to  ratify  it,    they  could  do  it. 
BARNES:          So  you  feel   that  it  would  be  essentially  political  pressure 

that  would  bring  the  ratification  and  not  personal  attitudinal 
(T\or 

flrfhy? 

SAVITCH:  Well,  I  think  the  change  follows.  You  have  to  force  people 
sometimes  by  pressure  to  make  a  change,  and  then  they  learn 
to  live  with  it. 

si 

BARNES:          Do  you  feel  that  passage  of  the  ERA  will  cause  an  atzxtudlnal 

change? 
SAVITCH:        I   think  it  will  help.      If  you  have   laws  on  the  books  that 

foK 

provide  people  with  an  opportunity  /^  retribution,  where  if 


• 
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SAVITCH: 


BARNES: 


SAVITCH: 


BARNES: 


SAVITCK: 


in  fact  there  are  unfair  employment  practices  or  unfair  practices 
in  any  area  and  there's  somewhere  you  can  go  to  call  attention 
to  it   and  hopefully  get  some  satisfaction,   pretty  soon  those 
practices  will  be  changed. 

For  that  reason,    I   think  that  it's  got  to  become 
the  law  of  the  land.     Without   that,   I   think  it  would  be  very 
difficult. 
Do  you  think  that  once  it  has  passed^men's   attitudes  towards 

^•L/ 

women  will  be  effected  on  a  personal  level? 

Not  immediately,   no.     That  will  probably  take  another 

generation.     It's   difficult  to  grow  up,  you  know. 

Do  you  think   the  passage  of  the  ERA  will  make  women  more 

politically  aware? 

It's  hard  to  say.      I  think  that  the  passage  of  the  ERA  will 

have  a  salutory  effect  on  how  women  view  themselves  in  this 

society.     The  results   of   that  can  be  in  many  directions.     But 

with  some  people,   I   think  that  if  they  feel  there  is   a 

possibility  of  change,    they'll  become  active  to  try  to  bring 

that  change  about.      If,    on  the  other  hand,    they  think  that 

there's  no  point  because  nothing  is  ever  going  to  happen, 

I   think  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  effects   our  minority 

communities,    for  example. 

When  something  of  a  positive  nature  occurs,   if  even 
in  itself  it's  not   terribly  significant,    if  it  indicates  a 
trend,    then  I   think  what  you  do  is  encpuragelpeople   to  make 
it  feetter,    to  go  further. 


• 
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BARNES:          How  do  you  think   the  emphasis  on  women's  rights  in  the  communi 
cations  media  and  just  in  various   aspects  of  American  life 

5 
hffl4*  affected  the  home   life  in  this   country? 

SAVITCH:        I   think  they've  made  women  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  have 

been  discriminated  against.     I   think  some  of  them  have  gotten 
angry  as   a  result.     And  in  some  instances,    I'm  sure  their 
whole  life  has  been  disrupted  because   they  say,    "Well,   I'm 
not  going  to  do  the  dishes  anymore;    I'm  not  going  to  do  the 
laundry  anymore;    I'm  going  to  go  out   there  and  become  a 
real  ME!"     And  that's  okay.     Whenever  there's   a  change, 
it's   going   to  be  a  little  irresponsible  in   the  beginning 
because  it's   like  new-found  freedom,   you  know. 

All  that  that  means   to  me  is  that  inside,    these 
feelings  have  always  been  there,   because  women  who  enjoy 
cooking  and  cleaninggand  taking  care  of  the  kids   and  really 
being  superb  housewives  and  mothers  are  not  going  to  be 
upset  by  all  of   this.     People  who  are  upset  by  it  are  people 
who  are  not  satisfied  by  what  they've  been  doing.     I   think 
the  media  has  brought  some  of  this   to  us,   brought  it  into 
all  of  the  homes. 

BARNES:          In  general,    do  you  think  that  politicians  tend  to  give  men 

positions  of  authority  in  campaigns  and  afterwards,   if   they're 
elected,   more  so  than  they  tend  to  give  women  these  positions? 

SAVITCH:       Yes.      All  you  have   to  do  is  look  at  political  campaigns  of 

any  significance  at  all.     You  hardly  ever  find  a  woman  running 

a  campaign.     Tom  Bradley,    again,   is   an  exception  to  that. 

His  very  first  campaign  for  the  city  council  was   run  by  a  woman, 
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BARNES : 


SAVITCH: 


SAVITCH:  Oh,   sometimes   there   are   campaigns   on  a  limited  basis — 

like  for  school  board  or  things   like  that — where  women  have 
leadership.      Women  in  the   field  of  education  is  not   a  new 
idea;    they've  been  there  all  along,   principals  and  teachers 
and  what  have  you. 

But  when  you  get  beyond  that — congressional  races  and 

senate  races,  raayorality  races  and  gubernatorial  races   and 

r  :• 
significant  broad*— very  seldom.     Definite  sexism  there. 

I  \ 

Do  you  feel  that  minority  candidates  have  been  more  receptive 

to  women? 

I   don't  know.      I  have  no  basis   upon  which  to  make   an 

tion,    other  than  to  say  that  minority  candidates  are  generally 

more  sensitive   to  exclusionary  practices  wherever  they  are; 

whether  exclusively  with  women,   I   can't  say   that  I've 

noticed  it  too  much. 
BARNES:          Have  you  witnessed  any  politicians  giving  women  positions 

of  authority  merely  for  the  sake  of  appeasing  women's  rights — 

token  positions? 
SAVITCH:        Yes. 
BARNES:          In  what  cases? 
SAVITCH:        I  wouldn't  like  to  be  specific.     I  know  it's   done,  but  those 

positions  are  usually  along  the  lines  of  "Maybe  we  ought  to  have 

an  Equal  Rights   for  Women  Commission;    let's   get  the  ladies  off 

our  back." 

I   think   that  one  of   the  things   the  movement — if  you 

want  to  call  it  the  women's  rights  movement — has   done  is   to 

make  politicians   aware  that  there  are  a  lot  of  unhappy  ladies 
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SAVITCH:        out  there.      There  are  a  number  of  organizations,    like  NOW  and 
all  of  the  various  women's  organizations,    from  whom  you  hear; 
they  want  to  know  how  many  women  you  have  on  your  staff  and 
how  many  women  you  have  in  significant  positions.     They've 
become  very  sophisticated  and   they  do  know  what  is  a 
significant  position  andiwhat  is  not. 

I  think  there's  going  to  be  less  and  less  of  tokenism, 
but  I'm  sure   there  has  been  some  because  until  we  started 
hearing  from  these  groups — we  knew,    as  I  said,    there  were  a 
lot   of  unhappy  ladies  out   there — we  were  apt   to  hear  from 
them  and  we'd  better  have  enough  ladies   around  so  that  it 
looks  okay. 

Some  of  them  I  think  have  worked  out  very  well.      Some 
of  them  were  hired  nftt  on  the  basis  of  their  qualifications 
but  as  up-front  kinds  of  things.     I  know  it's  happened;    I 
think  less   and  less  of  it  is  happening. 

BARNES:          And  to  what  do  you  itl^lMiCHniithat? 

SAVITCH:        A  lot  of  things,   I   think:      a  realization  that  a  woman  can 

do  a  Job,   number  one;   number  two,    unless  you  happen  to  be  a 
very  well-financed  office,  you  can't  afford  to  have  people 
on  staff  who  are  just  there  as  window-dressing — they've  got 
to  perform.     I  know  that's   the   case  here,    and  with  the 
national  economic  situation  being  what  it  is,   I  suspect  it's 
like   that  in  more  and  more  places.     You  $uat  can't  have 
somebody  on  the  staff  unless  giey'ie  earning  their  way. 

BARNES:          Do  you  think,   in  general,    that  politics  is   a  field  in  which 
women  will  have   to  work  harder  to  hold  their  own  and  to 


• 
• 
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BARNES:          make   advances   than  in  other  professional   fields? 

SAVITCH:        If  they  want  to  get   to   top   level,   yes. 

BARNES:          And  why  is   that? 

SAVITCH:        Because  we're  making    changes  but  there's  a  lot   that  still 
have   to  be  made.      A  black  person  has   to  be   super-good  in 
order  to  be  identified  as   a  top-level  person  and  allowed 
to  move  up;    the  same  is    true  of  a  Mexican- American  and 
I   think  the  same  is   true  of  women  too.     They  have  to  prove 
they're  better  than  a  man  holding  that  position  in  order 
to  be   considered  most  of   the  time. 

BARNES:          Do  you  feel  that  you  are  being  effective  in  your  present 
position  and  your  over-all  political  work  as   a  woman? 

SAVITCH:        As   a  woman?     I   don't   think  of  it  in   terms   of  "as   a  woman." 
I   think  it  in  terms  of  "as  a  job,,"   and  I  hope  I'm  being 
effective.      I  would  feel  very  badly  if  anybody  were   to 
suggest  that  I  wasn't,   not  in  terms  of  being  effective 
"as   a  woman"  but  in  terms   of  being  the  person  who  is 
supposed  to  be   doing   this   job.     My  pride  would  be  hurt, 
not  as   a  woman  but  because  it's  ine.      I   don't  know  if 
I've  made  myself  clear. 

BARNES:          Yes,   you  have.      Thank  you  very  much. 


End  of  Interview. 
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interviewee:  Elizabeth  Sicoli,  Irvine  School  Board 
Interviewer:  Mary  Beth  Murrlll 
Date:  April  10,  1973 
Transcribed  by;  Mary  Millman 


Mmrrill:   This  interview  was  conducted  April  10,  1973  with 
Elizabeth  Sicoli,  Irvine  Unified  School  Board 
member.  The  Interview  was  done  by  Mary  Beth 
Murrill. 


Murrill:   What  responsibilities  are  entailed  in  your 
position  as  school  board  member? 

Sicoli:    As  you  know,  the  school  board  members  are  charged 
with  making  a  policy  for  the  school  district  and 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  be  sure  that  the  needs 
of  the  students  plus  the  views  of  the  staff  and 
the  community  are  meshed  in  a  viable  school  district. 

Murrill:   How  many  members  are  on  the  board? 

Sicoli:    There  are  five  members. 

Murrill:   And  how  many  are  women? 

Sicoli:    Three  are  men,  two  are  women. 

Murrill:   When  were  you  elected  to  this  office? 

Sicoli:    June,  1972  at  the  presidential  primary. 

Murrill:   How  much  longer  is  your  term? 

Sicoli:    Until  July  first  of  1975.  This  is  a  special  term 
of  three  years  because  at  that  election  we  also 
voted  to  form  a  unified  school  district  going  through 
twelfth  grade.  We  had  thfct  question  plus  the  board 
members  on  the  ballot. 
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Murrill:   Had  you  held  any  similar  positions  before  your 
election  to  the  school  board? 

Slcoll:    In  November  of  '71  I  was  elected  to  a  homeowner's 
board  of  directors  and  that  was  a  two-year  term. 
The  first  year  I  was  a  member,  this  year  I  am  the 
president  of  the  community  association. 

Murrill:   Was  the  school  board  districted  or  did  you  run  at 
large  ? 

Slcoll:    I  ran  at  large. 

Murrill:   And  it  is  still  an  at  large  position? 

Sicoli:    Yes. 

Murrill:   What  kind  of  competition  did  you  have  in  running 
for  school  board? 

Sicoli:    There  were  approximately  17  candidates.  It  was 

a  very  unuaual  election  in  that  many  of  the  people 
were  old  friends  and  had  worked  together  on  many 
school  issues  over  the  past  seven  years.  There  were 
a  number  of  newcomers  to  the  area  that  were  not  as 
well-versed  in  the  particular  school  situation  in  this 
area,  but  that  had  expertise  from  other  school  districts 
in  the  State  of  California.  There  were  a  couple  of 
people  what  we  called  one-issue  candidates,  in  other 
words  they  had  a  particular  view  on  one  issue  and  they 
were  there  either  to  have  it  in  the  school  district 
or  to  prevent  it  from  being  put  into  the  school  district 

Murrill:   Was  it  a  close  campaign? 

Sicoli:    Not  really.  The  five  members  who  were  eletted  led  in 
all  the  returns  from  the  counting  of  the  absentee 
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ballots  right  up  to  the  final  selection. 

Murrlll:   In  what  area  did  you  receive  most  of  your  votes? 

Slcoll:    Probably  In  my  home  area,  here  in  University  Park. 

Murrill:   What  area  did  you  see  fewest  amount  of  votes? 

Sicoli:    The  UCI  student  housing.  They  didn't  know  me. 

We  went  up  there  for  a  candidate's  night  and  we  got 
to  meet  some  of  the  students  but  they  were  not 
familiar  with  any  of  the  candidates.  There  were 
two  or  three  candidates  that  they  knew  very  well 
because  of  their  spouses'  affiliation  with  the 
University  and  so  they  were — the  names  were  known. 
Mine  was  not. 

Murrill:   Was  there  any  indication  that  women  tended  to  vote 
for  you? 

Sicoli:    Not  that  I  know  of.  We  don't  have  any  housing  that 
you  would  be  able  to  make  that  determination  from. 

Murrill:   Kow  did  you  raise  money  for  your  campaign? 

Sicoli:    Mostly  by  asking  friends  to  contribute  to  it  and 
my  husband. 

Murrill:   What  is  the  average  cost  of  running  a  campaign  for 
school  board? 

Slcoll:    I  am  not  sure  about  other  areas.  In  this  area,  all 
of  the  candidates  were  very,  very  fortunate  not  to 
have  to  spend  a  lot  of  money.  We  had  really  low 
campaign  expenses  in  this  area.  It  ran  I  think  about 
$200.00.   That  included  printing  of  Iliers,  some 
ads  in  newspapers  and  the  filing  of  a  candidate's 
statement  in  the  sample  ballot.  And  that  was  probably 


the  major  expense.   I  think  that  was  something  like 
$65  or  $70.00,  to  have  it  mailed  out  to  each  registered 
voter  in  sample  ballot.  Compared  to  campaign  expenses 
in  the  other  areas  that  were  also  involved  in  the 
unification,  Irvine's  were  the  lowest  in  terms  of 
actual  money  spent  on  campaigns. 

Murrill:   Do  you  think  a  woman  will  have  more  of  a  problem  getting 
campaign  funds  than  a  man? 

Sicoli:    It  depends  on  the  woman.  If  she  is  a  well-qualified 
candidate,  I  doubt  that  there  would  be  any  problem. 
But  if  she  is  not  well-qualified  nobody  will  put 
their  money  behind  her. 

Murrill:   How  did  you  meet  your  constituency? 

Sicoli:    We  went  to  candidate's  nights,  which  is  having  all 
the  candidates  asked  a  number  of  questions  and/or 
giving  their  campaign  speech.  I  also  handed  out 
fliers  myself.  I  didn't  knock  on  every  door,  but 
I  did,  where  there  were  people  outside,  stop  and  talk 
with  them.  I  have  lived  in  this  community  for — at 
that  time — about  three  and  a  half  years  and  I  have 
been  very  active  in  the  community  in  terms  of  putting 
on  a  summer  recreation  program  so  I  know  very  many 
people  through  that  and  when  they  saw  me  perform 
in  that  area,  they  said  this  is  the  lady  we  want  on 
the  school  board,  so  that  helped. 

Murrill:   Did  you  write  your  own  speeches? 

Sicoli:    Absolutely. 

Murrill:   Did  anybody  ever  speak  for  you? 
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Sic&li:    Never.  We  were  also  on  Cablevision,  I  forgot. 

We  have  a  closed  circuit,  channel  three,  cablevlslon 
and  they  did  have  all  the  candidates  on  one  night. 
That  was  kind  of  interesting. 

Murrill:   Who  did  your  campaign  workers  consist  of? 

Sicoli:    My  friends,  ray  daughter.  We  mostly  people  I  have 
worked  with  over  the  years.  We  put  out  fliers  and 
fttends  talked  to  their  friends,  that  kind  of  thing. 
Called  up.  We  did  have  a  phone  campaign  the  day 
before  the  election  that  urged  people  to  vote  forme. 

Murrill:   What  issues  did  you  focus  on  in  your  campaign? 

Sicoli:    Mainly  the  fact  that  we  have  in  this  area  a  serious 
lack  of  school  buildings.  We  have  double  sessions 
and  we  have  overcrowded  schools  and  we  have  things 
of  this  sort.  And  even  though  that  is  bricks  and 
mortar,  unless  you  can  provide  a  good  learning 
environment  there  is  not  going  to  be  too  much 
learning  going  on,  people  will  be  fighting  their 
environment  rather  than  trying  to  learn.  So  most 
of  us  talked  about  the  lack  of  good  school  facilities. 
I  talked  about  the  lack  of  individualizatlon,  in  other 
words,  we  tend  to  look  at  students  as  a  lump  and  we 
try  to  meet  the  lump's  needs  and  we  can't,  we  have 
to  meet  the  individual's  needs.  I  also  felt  that 
the  communication  between  the  schools  and  the  parents 
was  very  poor,  and  in  many  cases,  between  the  students 
and  the  school.   I  felt  that  that  was  another  area 
that  we  needed  to  do  a  lot  of  work  in  to  make  sure 
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that  people  really  knew  what  was  going  on  and  support 
us  or  tell  us  we  are  doing  it  wrong  and  give  good 
suggestions  for  how  to  do  it  better. 

Murrill:   Was  there  any  obvious  hostility  between  any  of  the 
candidates? 

Sicoli:    Not  in  this  campaign.  There  has  been  in  others  I  know 
but  not  in  ours  in  this  area.  There  was  only  one 
gentleman  who  we  had  to  straighten  up  one  night 
because  he  kept  giving  out  erroneous  information 
and  we  finally  had  to  say,  you  are  absolutely  incorrect 
and  these  are  the  correct  facts. 

Murrill:   How  many  other  women  were  running  for  school  board 
at  the  time  you  ran? 

Sicoli:    There  were  I  believe,  eight  others. 


Sicoli: 
Murrill: 

Sicoli: 


Two  of  us  were  elected,  yes. 

Do  you  think  there  is  a  difference  between  the  way 
women  campaign  and  men  campaign? 

Yes,  I  think  the  emotional  makeup  of  a  man  and  woman 
is  different  and  they  do  campaign  differently.  They 
may  say  many  of  the  same  things  but  they  have  their 
own  unique  way  of  saying  them  and  very  often  a  woman 
tends  to  focus  more  on  the  child  and  a  man  tends  to 
focus  more  on  the  money.  In  my  particular  situation 
I  became  the  expert  on  money  because  as  we  kept  going 
around  I  knew  more  about  the  actual  financial  operation 
of  the  schoftl  district  than  most  of  the  other  candidates. 
When  they  were  talking  about  bonding  and  raising  money 
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for  building  and  how  It  is  done,  the  state  assistance 
that  Is  available  to  schoftl  districts,  most  of  the 
people  were  not  involved  in  that  and  didn't  know 
anything  about  it  so  I  kind  of  fielded  those 
questions. 

Murrill:   Why  did  you  decide  to  run  for  school  board? 

Sicoli:    About  six  years  ago  I  was  invited  by  the  then 

high  school  district  to  come  in  and  learn  about 
how  a  high  school  district  operates  in  this  area. 
It  was  a  two-week  crash  course.  There  were  about 
17  of  us  and  we  went  down  about  3  nights  a  week  and 
we  studied  the  total  operation  of  the  school  district, 
the  financial  end  of  it,  the  curriculum  end  of  it, 
the  actual  problems  that  cropped  up  and  it  was  the 
most  informative  thing  I  have  ever  done  as  an  adult 
that  wasn't  in  some  kind  of  a  formal  school.  It  was 
an  informal  thing,  based  on  our  questions  and  Just 
Interest.  The  high  school  district  had  suffered  a 
serious  defeat  of  a  bond  issue  and  they  were  saying 
to  the  people,  come  out  and  tell  us  what  you  want, 
but  first  let  us  inform  you  about  what  we  are  doing. 
And  from  that  time  on  I  Just  kept  up  with  what  the 
high  school  district  was  doing.  I  went  to  board 
meetings  very  regularly  over  those  years,  I  helped 
in  I  think  it  was  three  override  campaigns  and  one 
bond  campaign  as  a  member  of  the  committee  proposing 
that  people  vote  yes,  and  then  a  year  before  I  was 
elected,  I  came  down  here  and  the  elementary  district 
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Murrill: 


Sicoli: 


asked  me  to  be  on  two  committees.   One  that  had 
to  do  with  facilities  planning  because  they  did 
lack  schools  and  then  they  also  had  a  committee 
studying  the  45-15  school  year  which  is  the  continuous 
all-year  school  program.  So  at  that  time  I  got  even 
more  familiar  with  the  situation  in  the  elementary 
district  and  it  is  an  interest  of  mine.  It  is 
very  very  fascinating  to  study  something  fully,  to 
be  involved  in  It  and  to  feel  that  you  udderstanfl 
it  well  enough  to  have  valuable  suggestions  and  so 
when  this  opportunity  came  up  to  unify  which  I  think 
was  the  only  way  to  go  for  our  area,  my  husband 
said  to  me,  you  are  running  for  school  board,  aren't 
you?  And  I  said,  well,  I  don't  know.   And  he  said, 
you  must.  Whether  you  win  or  lose,  you  are  the  one 
person  In  this  whole  area  that  everybody  calls  up 
and  asks  about  schools.  You  have  got  to  fun.  So 
that  is  how  I  ran. 

Have  you  ever  regretted  beoming  involved  in  local 
politics? 

No.  It  is  really— the  thing  that  I  find  that  I  like 
best  about  it,  it  is  getting  to  meet  people,  all  kinds 
of  people.  And  really  letting  them  know  that  an 
elected  official  can  listen  to  them,  can  talk  to 
them  and  is  a  real  human  being  who  cares.   I  think 
that  is  true  of  all  of  our  school  board  members. 
They  do  a  great  deal  of  personalization  of  their 
Job  and  it  gives  the  people  of  this  area  a  renewed 
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hope  thfct  they  can  effect  change.  In  our  society 
today,  people  have  become  very  apathetic,  they  are 
afraid  to  get  involved,  they  feel  that  It  Is  hopeless 
for  them  as  an  Individual  to  do  anything  and  this 
area  has  been  very  fortunate  In  all  of  Its  elected 
officials  in  that  they  really  do  listen  to  what  the 
people  say  and  the  people  will  spend  the  time  and  the 
money  and  the  energy  to  be  a  part  of  the  local 
government  because  they  know  that  somehow,  some  way, 
they  will  be  effective  in  making  things  better.  They 
have  a  stake  in  making  the  best  of  it.  And  I  think 
that  is  the  one  thing  that  la  most  exciting  about 
the  whole  Job. 

Murrill:   Do  you  think  that  your  parents  influenced  you  in  your 

attitude  concerning  politics? — concerning  public  office? 

Sicoli:    Well,  my  mother  ran  for  the  president  of  the  P.T.A. 
in  New  York,  but  not  really,  because  they  live  in 
New  York  and  we  have  been  out  here  for  many  years. 
They  encouraged  me  in  everything  I  ever  wanted  to  do 
so  maybe  that  would  be  an  Influence.  They  always 
said  you  can  do  it  and  that  probably  contributes  a 
lot. 

Murrill:   What  is  your  educational  background? 

Sicoli:    I  am  a  licensed  laboratory  technologist  in  the  State 
of  California.  I  finished  high  school,  I  went  to 
college  at  night  and  completed  about  two  years  of 
college  and  then  I  went  to  a  trade  or  a  technical 
school  for  lab  technology.  I  have  a  California 
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Sicoli: 


License.   I  also  have  a  Real  Estate  License  in 
California.  And  that  was  a  very  interesting  experience. 
My  husband  decided  that  he  would  change  his  career 
and  he  went  to  school  to  study  for  the  real  estate 
salesman's  exam  and  he  came  home  and  we  studied 
together.   I  helped  him  with  the  questions  and  the 
answers  and  looking  at  some  of  the  information,  so 
we  both  applied  to  take  the  test.  And  I  did  it  mainly 
as  a  companion,  because  the  test  was  given  in  downtown 
Los  Angeles.  And  he  said,  oh,  come  on,  you  can  do  it, 
you  can  pass.  So  I  went  and  I  took  it  and  I  passed. 
So  I  do  have  a  valid  real  estate  salesman's  license — 
it  is  inactive  at  the  moment  because  I  haven't  had 
the  opportunity  or  the  time  to  work  on  it.   I  aldo 
have  a  civil  service  rating  as  a  neuropathology 
technologist  in  the  State  of  California  and  I  did 
work  for  five  and  a  half  years  at  UCLA  in  that 
field,  neuropathology. 
Are  you  a  member  of  any  civic  groups? 
As  I  said,  our  homeowner's  board,  the  consumer  panel 
of  America,  which  is  a  consumer's  group,  at  one  time 
or  another  Ihave  belonged  to  what  we  call  the  Irvine 
Council  of  Education  which  was  a  group  to  support 
unification.  I  also  belong  to  the  Council  of  Communities 
of  Irvine  which  was  the  group  thfct  studied  and  pushed 
for  Incorporation  of  the  City  of  Irvine  and  I  served 
there  on  the  education  committee  as  their  resource 
person  for  the  effect  of  the  city  on  education,  whether 
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there  was  one,  whether  there  wasn't  one,  what  might 
happen  in  the  future  In  terms  of  school  districts 
and  cities  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

Murrill:   Were  there  any  qualifications  you  found  lacking  upon 
taking  public  office? 

Sicoll:    I  feel  that  I  have  a  lot  to  learn.  I  think  that  if 

you  are  willing  to  spend  the  time  to  study  the  issues 
you  can  learn.  Probably  a  more  broad  economics  background 
would  help  in  understanding  some  of  the  financial 
obligations  of  a  school  district.  But  I  don't  think 
that  that  is  an  absolute  necessity.  You  can  learn 
that  now.  It  might  have  saved  some  time,  but  I  can't 
think  of  any  specific  one. 

Murrill:   In  your  experience  do  you  find  that  women  are  considered 
qualified  by  the  general  public  for  public  office? 

Sicoli:    In  this  area  those  women  that  are  leaders  in  the 
community  in  various  ways  are  looked  upon  more  as 
Individuals  than  as  women.   And  they  have  to  have 
some  factual  background,  they  have  to  be  able  to 
discuss  with  people  some  of  the  issues  that  are 
important,  but  as  far  as  a  blanket  statement  of  'Women 
aren't  qualified  to  do  anything' — not  in  this  area. 
There  are  too  many  exceptional  women  that  take  some 
kind  of  leadership  role. 

Murrill:   Do  you  think  that  men  are  considered  generally  more 
qualified? 

Sicoli:    Not  really,  again,  for  the  very  same  reaeen.   There 
is  a  high  degree  of  citizen  participation  in  Irvine 
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in  very  many  things.  The  formation  of  the  community 
associations  here  has  given  many  people  the  opportunity 
to  serve  on  the  homeowner's  boards  and  the  only 
Judgment  that  is  ever  made  is  are  they  qualified, 
do  they  understand  the  problem,  do  they  listen  to 
the  people.  They  don't  seem  to  say,  that  man  or 
that  woman.   It  is  very  interesting.   It  is  very 
different. 

Murrlll:   At  the  beginning  of  your  term,  how  were  you  received 
by  fellow  board  members? 

Sicoli:    Very  well,  because  some  of  us  are  very  old  friends. 

I  have  know/vtwo  of  them  for  four  years  and  have  worked 
with  them  on  a  number  of  school  matters  so  it  was 
like  old  home  week.  The  other  two  I  Just  met  in  the 
year  before  I  was  elected  and  we  really  get  along 
very  well.   I  am  very  impressed  with  my  fellow 
board  members.  They  really  care  about  the  students 
In  this  area.  Their  whole  discussion  always  goes  back 
to  'What  kind  of  an  education  are  we  providing,  what 
kind  of  an  experience  are  we  providing?'  We  disagree 
but  we  do  it  with  respect  for  the  other  person's  poinfe 
of  view.   And  we  do  get  along  very  well. 

Murrill:   Do  you  have  a  staff  working  under  you? 

Sicoli:    Yes,  we  have  a  superintendent,  secretaries,  we  have 
assistant  associate  superintendents  and  that  kind 
of  thing.   A  normal  school  district  operation. 
However  our  titles  are  slightly  different  than  many 
other  school  districts. 
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Murrlll:   Have  you  ever  felt  resented  because  you  were  a 
woman? 

Sicoll:    No.  I  think  maybe  people  resent  me  more  when  it  is 
a  very  personal  personality  clash.  And  they  feel 
that  I  may  be  a  little  bit  too  rough  in  running  a 
meeting  and  in  getting  things  moving.   I  don't  like 
to  waste  time  at  meetings.  I  like  to  get  the  thing 
discussed  and  get  the  decision  made  and  in  our  home 
owners  board  sometimes  there  are  board  members  who 
want  to  talk  too  long  in  my  opinion  and  I  rap  the 
gavel  and  say,  "Are  there  any  further  comments?  We 
will  now  vote."  &nd  they  kind  of  say,  "Why  didn't 
you  let  me  finish?11  And  I  say,  "Well,  you  said  it 
three  times,  that  is  enough." 

Murrill:   Do  you  feel  there  is  a  difference  between  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  men  and  that  done  by  women? 

Sicoli:    On  our  board,  I  am  the  one  that  does  the  daytime  work. 
The  other  four  board  members  all  have  another  Job. 
And  so  I  am  always  asked  to  do  whatever  needs  to  be 
done  in  the  daytime.  For  instance,  we  had  our  bond 
election  in  November  and  we  had  to  do  a  number  of  things 
to  qualify  for  the  ballot,  write  a  statement — what 
they  call  a  'pro-statement1,  we  had  to  also  get  a 
projection  on  the  rate  of  redemption  on  bonds  so  that 
was  my  task  from  the  other  board  members.   I  did  it 
and  consulted  with  them,  read  the  statement,  let  them 
know  what  we  were  doingon  the  statement  of  compliance 
but  it  was  all  done  in  the  daytime.  Today  I  have  to 


in. 


Murrill: 

Slcoll: 

Murrill: 

Slcoll: 


sit  in  on  an  opening  of  bids  again  because  it  is 
at  one  o'clock  and  the  other  people  work.   So  I  do 
more  of  the  daytime  things.  I  also  go  to  the 
cablevision  and  report  on  our  board  meetings  and  that 
is  another  thing  that  is  done  in  the  daytime,  it  is 
recorded.   I  also  visit  schools.  Now  some  of  the 
other  board  members  visit  schools,  they  take  days  off 
from  work  and  go  around  and  kind  of  observe,  but  I 
do  more  of  that.   I  also  do  more  of  the  — right  now 
our  staff  is  part  time  with  the  exception  of  our 
superintendent  so  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  I 
do  that  are  kind  of  city  school  district  business 
and  coordinating  Information  and  getting  people  to 
do  things  for  us  that  need  to  be  done.  That  will 
cease  I  think  as  we  have  more  full  time  staff. 
How  much  time  do  you  put  into  the  position  in  a  week? 
I  would  say  probably  20  hours  a  week. 
Is  the  time  that  you  put  in  a  matter  of  commitment 
or  is  it  routine? 

It  varies,  according  to  what  is  coming  up  or  what  is 
in  the  works,  but  in  addition  to  the  actual  going  around 
and  visiting  daytime  things  there  is  also  a  lot  of 
background  material  that  has  to  be  read  and  digested 
and  thought  about  and  a  lot  of  the  things  that  I  do 
have  to  do  with  Just  talking  to  people  in  the  community- 
listening  to  their  concerns  and  their  problems  and 
checking  up  really  to  see  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
really  what  the  people  think  they  want. 


Murrill:   Are  the  demands  on  you  greater  than  demands  on  male 
school  board  members? 

Slcoll:    Yes,  but  again,  they  work  and  I  don't.  Now  we  do 

have — have  had  invitations  to  speak  at  night  meetings 
and  I  have  had  probably  more  of  those  than  any  others 
but  that  is  because  they  have  been  in  this  area  and 
people  know  me  better. 

Murrill:   How  often  do  you  have  board  meetings? 

Slcoli:    Twice  a  month — the  second  Monday  and  the  last  Wednesday. 

Murrill:   Do  you  generally  side  with  any  individuals  on  the 
board? 

Sicoll:    No,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  a  game  that  people 
play,  you  know.  They  try  to  figure  out  which  school 
board  members  are  going  to  vote  how  together  on  what 
issue  and  ours  has  given  everybody  fits  because  they 
thought  they  had  us  all  psyched  out  and  then  we  vote 
the  opposite  of  what  they  think  we  are  going  to  do. 
Actually  it  is  a  very  good  working  relationship.  We 
don't  vote  as  a  block  on  anything.  We  vote  on  issues 
and  the  sides  flo  change. 

Murrill:   Have  you  ever  tended  to  side  with  the  other  woman 
on  the  board  because  she  was  a  woman? 

Sicoll:    No,  it  is  really  issue-oriented,  and  I  know  this  sounds 
strange,  but  I  know  the  other  lady  very  well  and  we 
do  agree  on  some  things  and  we  disagree  on  others, 
and  I  never  feel  the  necessity  nor  does  she  of  supporting 
each  other.  We  can  stand  on  our  own  two  feet. 

Murrill:   Do  you  communicate  with  other  boaad  members  between 
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meetings? 

Slcoll:    Yes,  usually  certainly  we  don't  make  any  decisions, 
but  we  do  bring  up  problems  that  are  brought  to  onr 
attention  where  a  specific  board  member  either  lives 
in  a  certiin  area  or  has  a  Background  in  that  area 
and  we  want  information. 

Murrill:   Does  the  board  generally  work  more  in  committees 
or  as  a  unit? 

Sicoli:    As  a  unit.  We  have  had  very  good  attendance  at  our 
board  meetings.  Most  of  the  time  we  have  all  been 
there.  We  do  have  one  committee  established  that 
is  called  the  city-school  district  liaison  committee. 
That  is — the  City  Council  has  one  member  and  that 
is  Gabby  Pryor  and  then  the  school  district  has  two 
because  there  are  alternates — our  president  and  then 
Norm  Ginsberg,  another  member.  They — one  of  them 
goes,  but  in  case  one  or  the  other  can't  make  it, 
that  is  why  we  have  two. 

Murrill:   As  you  acquire  a  community  identity  do  you  feel  that 
your  political  role  becomes  easier? 

Sicoli:    Definitely.   The  more  people  that  know  me  and  under 
stand  that  I  will  listen  and  that  I  do  try  to  meet 
their  needs,  I  am  not,  shall  I  say,  attacked.  They 
come  with  solid  concerns  and  even  suggestions  about 
what  could  be  done  and  they  don't  waste  my  time. 

Murrill:   At  public  meetings  do  the  men  on  the  board  seem  to 
have  more  authority? 

Sicoli:    No,  no.   You  must  realize  thfct  both  myself  and  the 
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other  lady  are  perfectly  capapble  of  saying  whatever 
it  is  that  we  think  or — we  are  not  afraid  to  do  it 
and  I  think  each  of  us  has  our  own  area  that  we 
are  very  concerned  with  and  interested  in  and  we 
speak  up  on  that  issue.  We  don't  carry  on  and  everyone 
say  the  same  thing  at  our  board  meetings.  When  one 
person  says  it,  if  we  agree,  everyone  else  doesn't 
agree.  If  we  disagree,  then  we  voice  our  disagreement. 

Murrill:   Is  there  an  accepted  way  to  act  during  board  meetings 
that  one  must  learn? 

Slcoli:    Oh,  definitely.  And  as  a  new  board  member  I  think 
we  are  all  still  learning,  but  you  have  to  remember 
that  you  are  an  elected  official  and  that  you  represent 
everyone.  Now  you  can't  possibly  nake  any  decision 
that  is  going  to  satisfy  everyone.  That  is  impossible. 
But  you  have  to  remember  that  you  cannot  be  pressured. 
It  is  hard,  you  know.   Sometimes,  you  feel,  'Oh  dear, 
if  one  more  person  tells  me  that,  I  am  Just  going  to 
die.'  You  also  have  to  remember  that  what  you  say 
in  a  public  meeting  is  quoted,  is  passed  on  and  many 
times  misquoted,  and  you  have  to  be  aware  that  the 
people  that  are  sitting  out  there  want  you  to  succeed. 
They  want  you  to  do  the  right  thing.  They  have  one 
particular  thing  they  are  interested  in,  and  you  have 
to  make  them  understand  that  you  know  they  have  that 
concern  but  it  is  not  possible  or  is  possible  and  you 
are  going  to  do  what  they  want. 

Murrill:   Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  decision- 
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making  processes  of  men  and  women? 

Sicoll:    Absolutely.  The  nature  of  a  nan  and  a  woman  makes 
how  they  arrive  at  their  decision  different.   And 
each  of  us  have  our  own  personal  prejudices  that 
we  have  to  overcome  In  making  a  decision.  There  are 
some  things  that  a  man  would  very  much  like  to  do 
and  yet  he  feels  that — at  least  the  men  that  I  am 
familiar  with — they  want  to  do  something  verymucfcih 
but  they  realize  that  it  is  their  personal  opinion, 
it  is  not  a  total  community  thing.  And  I  notice 
that  very  often  the  women  and  our  women,  myself 
and  this  other  lady,  very  often  talk  the  thing  out, 
in  other  words  we  try  to  get  all  the  ramifications 
of  an  issue  out,  whereas  the  men  zero  in  on  one. 
That  is  a  healthy  thing  because  they  may  zero  in 
on  the  one  thing  we  have  forgotten  and  we  bring  up 
things  that  they  never  thought  about.  So  I  think 
you  need  men  and  women  together. 

Murrlll:   Women  are  often  thought  of  as  being  highly  emotional, 
Have  you  ever  been  accused  of  being  over  emotional 
concerning  board  business? 

Sicoli:    No. 

Murrill:   Has  the  other  woman  on  the  board? 

Sicoli:    No. 

Murrill:   How  do  you  keep  in  contact  with  your  constituents? 

Sicoli:    Well,  as  I  mentioned  we  have  community  associations 
and  we  do  go,  we  are  invited  to  their  meetings  to 
speak  about  a  particular  school  issue.  We  also  try— 
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Murrill: 


Sicoll: 


Murrill: 
Sicoli: 


at  least  I  do — try  to  go  to  open  houses  In  schools 

or  any  of  the  performances  that  are  offered.  We  also 

for  instance  Saturday  I  went  to  the  APS  auction  to 

raise  money  for  the  foreign  students  and  supporting 

some  of  the  fund  raising  endeavors.  Both  of  my 

daughter's  schools  as  well  as  other  schools,  we 

Uound  that  going  to  the  open  houses  or  the  atheletlc 

days  is  another  very  good  way  tomeet  peopftft  Informally. 

And  our  board  does  try  to  have  at  least  one  person 

at  every  function  so  that  we  can  at  least  report 

back  when  there  is  something  that  we  all  need  to 

know.  We  also  interact  with  the  city.  I  went  to 

the  Irvine       Festival  fundraiser  and  we 

do  partake  in  the  city's  activities,  recreation  and 

the  council  meetings,  the  planning  commission  meetings. 

Do  you  think  that  community  pressure  plays  an  important 

role  in  your  school  board  action? 

Oh,  very  definitely.  And  it  is  interesting  because 

it  has  been  positive.  It  hasn't  been  negative.  It  has 

been  'We  need  .  .  .'or  'Can  you  supply  .  .  .'or 

'Will  you  do  .  .  . '  it  is  never  'Don't'.   It  is  very 

Interesting.  Normally  people  come  and  say  'Don't  do 

this  and  don't  do  that,  we  don't  want  .  .  .'  This 

has  been  the  opposite.   'We  need,  we  want'  and  very 

often  'How  can  we  help?'  which  is  very  different. 

How  do  you  react  to  pressure  groups? 

I  try  to  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say  because  usually 

every  pressure  group  has  something  worthwhile  and 
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then  I  try  to  find  the  other  side  of  the  story  or 
at  least  the  facts  to  back  up  what  they  are  saying 
or  the  facts  to  dispute  what  they  are  saying.   I 
try  not  to  react  to  them  instantly.   I  try  to  listen 
and  think  about  it  before  reacting. 

Murrlll:   Do  you  think  you  can  be  more  effective  to  the  public 
demand  because  you  are  a  woman? 

Sicoli:    Yes.   I  have  more  time  available  to  talk  to  people 

in  the  daytime  and  I  have  — I  don't  know  if  you  want 
to  say  more  effective — I  don't  look — I  look  upon  men 
and  women  as  a  team  in  everything  and  each  of  them 
has  certain  things  that  they  bring  to  their  Job  that 
the  other  one  needs.  My  availability  during  the  day 
helps  the  other  board  members  to  know  what  the  people 
are  thinking  or  what  the  concerns  are.  My  availability 
during  the  day  makes  their  Job  easier  ,  because  they 
don't  have  to  take  the  time  off  to  do  some  of  the 
things  that  I  do  and  they  appreciate  that.  So — 

?4urrill:   Do  you  think  that  you  receive  more  publicity  than 
other  board  members? 

Sicoli:    Mo,  we  receive  pretty  much  equal  publicity. 

Murrlll:   Do  men  react  differently  to  criticism  than  women? 

Sicoli:    Definitely. 

Murrill:   Why  is  that? 

Sicoli:    It  depends  on  the  individual  personality.  And  therefore 
because  men  and  women  have  different  characteristics 
they  react  differently.   You  have  to  remember  it  is 
individuals,  not  men  or  women.   That  is  the  important 
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thing  and  every  Individual  reacts  differently  based 
on  his  experiences. 

Murrill:   You  have  a  daughter? 

Sicoli:    Yes. 

Murrill:   How  old  is  she? 

Sicoli:    10. 

Murrill:   How  has  the  school  board  position  affected  your 
family  life? 

Sicoli:    Well,  it  makes  life  a  lot  more  hectic,  in  terms  of 

places  that  I  have  to  be.  I  have  always  been  active 
so  it  hasn't  made  a  drastic  change  in  our  family 
life.   As  my  daughter  is  getting  older,  she  is  doing 
some  of  the  things  that  I  used  to  do,  vacuuming  and 
dusting  and  that  kind  of  thing.  That  is  good  for 
her. 

Murrill:   Does  your  husfeand  help  in  the  household? 

Sicoli:    Oh,  he  always  has.  Ever  since  we  have  been  married, 
we  really  are  a  team  and  that  is  why  I  think  I  have 
a  good  working  relationship  with  most  men,  because 
I  have  a  good  man.  We  always  done  things  together, 
we  make  decisions  together,  we  talk  about  things 
together,  we  work  together  inside  and  outside.  We 
don't  have  a  stereotyped  male-female  kind  of  role. 
We  both  can  do  everything. 

Murrill:   How  did  you  family  help  in  your  campaign? 

Sicoli:    My  daughter  passed  out  fliers,  my  husband  paid  for 
babysitters  so  I  could  go  out  and  campaign  and  very 
often  he  acted  as  babysitter  and  probably  the  most 
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Important  thing  was  they  encouraged  me  along  the  way, 
my  husband  particularly  said,  "You  are  well-qualified, 
you  know  what  you  are  talking  about,  you  have  a  good 
manner  of  letting  people  know  you  care,  and  it  is 
about  time  we  had  something  like  that  around  here." 

Murrill:   How  has  your  position  affected  your  social  life? 

Sicoli:    Oh,  it  is  busier.  We  have  a  group  of  friends  that 

we  see  socially  that  we  have  always  seen  and  we  will 
continue  to  see  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
board  position.  But  there  are  certain  things  we  do 
go  to  because  I  am  on  the  board.  For  Instance  some 
of  the  social  activities  at  the  schools.  The  ice 
cream  socials  that  they  have  at  the  various  schools. 
Try  to  take  my  daughter  as  often  as  I  can.   She  gets 
an  exposure  to  what  the  other  elementary  schools  are 
doing  and  recognizes  by  grade  what  the  art  work  is 
and  it  is  a  good  experience  for  her.   She  gets  tomeet 
a  lot  of  people.   There  is  not  a  lot  of  fawning  over 
us.   Because,  I  think,  we  have  lived  here,  people  have 
known  us  long  before  I  was  elected  to  the  board  and 
they  Just  know  that  we  are  people. 

Murrill:   Does  your  husband's  Job  e»er  conflict  with  yours? 

Sicoli:    Very  definitely.  Ke  is  a  real  estate  investments 
and  that  has  no  time  or  no  hours,  set  hours,  and 
very  often  he  is  off  on  a  trip  and  I  have  to  go  to 
a  school  board  meeting  or  a  community  association 
meeting  and  so  we  have  to  gfct  a  babysitter  or  I  have 
to  make  some  arrangements  for  our  daughter.  However, 
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it  makes  it  a  much  more  interesting  life.  We  both 
have  so  many  things  to  talk  about  and  share  and 
the  kind  of  help  each  other  out  sometimes  in  decisions 
we  have  to  make  and  we  have  got  so  much  to  talk  about 
that  we  don't  have  enough  time  to  do  it  these  days. 

Murrill:   Has  serving  in  this  position  been  any  different 
than  you  had  expected? 

Sicoli:    No. 

Murrill:   Have  your  experiences  in  office  changed  any  of  your 
feelings  about  how  government  operates? 

Sicoli:    It  hasn't  changed.   I  think  it  has  reinforced  the  feelings 
that  I  have  had  about  how  government  operates.  Some 
of  the  things  that  government  does  are  perpetuations 
of  stupidities.   And  they  are  not  sensible,  they 
are  not  reasonable  and  they  are  not  necessary  in 
this  day  and  age.  But  you  get  the  same  story,  'It 
has  alwpys  been  done  in  this  way  and  we  have  to  do 
it  this  way  or  that  is  the  way  it  has  to  be  done'  and 
it  has  always  been  my  question  and  it  still  is,  'Why?' 
That  is  silly,  it  is  ridiculous,  it  is  outdated,  and 
I  have  always  had  that  feeling  and  I  have  always 
railed  against  it.   I  still  do. 

Murrill:   Are  you  satisfied  that  you  are  being  an  effective 
public  servant? 

Sicoli:    From  what  my  friends  and  enemies  tell  me,  I  guess  so. 
I  got  a  thank  you  in  one  of  the  newsletters  of  the 
community  association  this  week,  I  have  had  a  number 
of  thank  you  letters  from  people  who  have  asked  me 


questions  and  I  have  gotten  the  answer  back  to  them 
and  so  forth  and  so  on  and  very  often  I  get  referral 
phone  calls  from  people  who  say,  'So  add  so  told  me 
to  call  you  because  they  know  you  will  know  the 
answer  or  you  will  get  It  for  me.1   So  so  far  I  have 
not  had  any  criticism  of  not  answering  questions. 

Murrill:   Will  you  be  seeking  an  additional  term  of  office? 

Sicoli:    I  don't  know.  As  I  said,  my  husband's  business  is 
such  that  I  don't  know  where  I  will  be  in  1975. 

Murrill:   How  can  women  get  involved  in  politics? 

Sicoli:    First  of  all  they  need  to  feel  that  they  are  a 
worthy  individual,  they  need  to  be  a  little  bit 
secure  in  their  own  mind  that  they  are  worthwhile. 
They  need  to  be  think  skinned,  they  can't  be  very 
emotional,  thinkskinned  peopfte,  and  that  is  hard, 
that  is  something  that  you  have  to  learn.  You  can't 
cry  because  your  feelings  are  hurt  or  you  can't 
rail  back  at  someone  who  has  attacked  you.  The 
other  thing  a  woman  has  to  do,  I  feel,  is  be  very 
well  informed,  they  must  study  the  Issues  they  must 
have  the  facts  at  their  fingertips.  They  also 
whatever  political  position  they  are  seeking,  they 
need  to  understand  the  kinds  of  people  they  are 
talking  to,  and  the  concerns  that  those  people  have 
and  the  background  perhaps  that  those  people  have 
so  that  they  can  effectively  represent  them  and  make 
decisions  that  are  going  to  please  the  people. 

Murrill:   What  stations  do  you  think  particularly  prepare  a  woman 
for  public  office? 
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Sicoli:    As  I  said,  you  need  information  and  probably  becoming 
active  in  your  community  in  something,  it  could  be 
anything.  It  could  be  a  women's  club,  it  could  be 
the  P.T.A.,  it  could  be  your  community  association, 
it  could  be  as  a  real  estate  agent  in  your  community, 
and  building  up  your  self  confidence,  learning  how 
to  operate  on  a  public  body  or  even  a  P.T.A.  board, 
learning  to  interact  with  other  people,  becoming 
able  to  speak  in  public  to  get  to  the  point  and  not 
waste  time  with  extraneous  things.  The  little 
stories  about  what  happened  to  you  at  the  supermarket 
you  need  to  zero  in  all  of  the  time  and  that  is 
very  hard  for  a  woman  to  do  most  of  the  time.  They 
have  a  way  of  thinking  and  a  way  of  speaking  that 
is  very  braod,  it  is  not  narrow  and  you  need  to  zero 
in  on  the  problems  because  when  you  are  in  public 
office  you  only  have  so  much  time  to  do  all  the  things 
that  need  to  be  done  so  you  have  to  be  very  careful 
of  your  time  and  not  waste  it. 

Murrill:   What  do  you  think  about  Women's  Lib? 

Sicoli:    I  like  to  call  it  People's  Lib.   I  think  that  there 
are  inequities  for  both  men  and  women,  both  in  the 
law  and  in  the  everyday  social  aspects  of  living  and 
I  think  that  we  need  to  think  about  each  individual 
as  a  person  and  as  a  worthy  person  and  give  them 
equal  opportunities,  equal  pay,  equal  status  and 
I  think  that  probably  the  Yemen's  Lib  movement  has 
enabled  more  women  to  come  out  of  their  shell  and 
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apeak.  It  Is  encouraging  them  to  do  that  which  Is 
good.  I  think  that  women  ought  to  say  what  they 
have  to  say  where  they  can  be  most  effective.  I  am 
not  advocating  revolution,  but  I  am  saying  that  they 
need  to  know  where  they  have  to  go  to  have  their 
opinion  heard  and  counted. 

Murrlll:   Do  you  think  that  It  will  ever  be  connon  for  a  woman 
to  hold  a  top  government  office  while  her  husband 
Is  at  home  doing  the  housework  and  taking  care  of 
the  kids? 

SI coll:    I  don't  know.  I  have  thought  about  that  a  great  deal. 
I  see  more  and  more  women  becoming  Involved  in  say 
political  positions.  We  have  had  a  number  of  bbem 
in  the  past  year  in  the  political  campaigns.  I 
think  that  what  happens  is  that  when  a  woman  is 
married  to  a  man  who  is  not  threatened  by  her  being 
an  individual  and  a  pvvson,  a  notorious  person,  if 
you  will,  he  helps  her  all  he  can  and  whatever  he 
needs  to  do  to  let  her  achieve  he  will  do  whether  it 
is  housework  or  children  or  maybe  not  having  a  house, 
maybe  living  in  a  hotel  or  some  other  thing.   I  think 
it  is  that  basic  relationship  and  It  depends  on  the 
man  and  the  woman  involved  as  to  how  far  the  woman 
will  go.  She  may  shed  that  mate  and  go  on  to  somebody 
else  but  she  I  think  can  do  it.  I  see  no  reason  why 
she  can't.  It  is  up  to  her. 

Murrill:   Do  you  think  that  a  woman  will  ever  be  president  of 
the  Inited  States? 
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Sicoli:    That  is  a  long  hard  grueling  road  to  be  president. 
I  see  no  reason  why  one  couldn't  try.   I  don't  know 
if  one  will  be,  but  I  would  hope  so.  That  would  be 
terrific.   I  think  that  it  would  really  be  a  different 
form  of  government,  but  the  problem  is  that  it  takes 
so  long  for  a  person  to  campaign,  it  takes  so  long 
for  a  person  to  become  knowledgeable,  and  it  takes 
so  long  for  a  person  to  be  know  throughout — you  know 
205  million  people  are  an  awful  lot  of  people  and 
it  takes  a  lot  of  money,  so  it  would  really  depend 
on  whether  she  was  willing  to  put  that  much  time  in 
and  whether  people  were  willing  to  support  her.   I 
think  that  we  are  getting  there.   I  see  more  and  more 
people  supporting  women  as  opposed  to  men  because 
the  woman  is  more  qualified,  not  because  she  is  a 
woman.   In  other  words  the  women  that  we  know  and 
are  familiar  with  are  really  well-qualified  individuals 
and  there  are  some  men  thfct  are  not  well-qualified. 
I  think  people  are  looking  for  good  background  and 
people  who  are  willing  to  speak  up  and  they  are 
not  so  much  interested  anymore  in  whether  it  is  a 
man  or  a  woman,  but  is  it  a  qualified  person.   I  think 
that  is  what  is  going  to  be  the  salvation  for  all  of 
us.   Good  quality  says  more  than  whether  it  is  a 
man  or  a  woman. 

Murrill:   Thank  you. 


End  of  Interview 
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